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Leading Oakland 


Superiorities 
Great Strength with Light Weight 


High Speed Motor with Great Power 


Low Center of Gravity with Usual 
Road Clearance 


Flying Wedge Lines with a 


L— 


Least Wind Resistance |E_ 938 
S38 


Economy with 
Luxury 


p CO 


Y Economy is a result of the Oakland’s 
great strength with light weight—economy 
in fuel, in tires, in upkeep. 


Economy is a result of the Economy is a result of the 
Oakland’s high-speed, balanced Oakland’s flying wedge body lines 
motor with great power—economy | —economy in the reduction of wind 
in the even flow of gases, in reduced resistance and decrease of fuel con- 


wear and strain, in added efficiency. ite 
: waa * conomy is an ever-present feature of 

I o of a si yo Oakland service; and Oakland service is 

Le oe eee, ee cee, eee complete, as a demonstration will show 
clearance—economy in sure, safe, steady you. 
going and the stur dy, compact construc- — Economy in upkeep throughout—but luxury in 
tion of every unit of the car. appearance, in appointments, in riding qualities. 

The Oakland dealer near you will take you for a ride. Write for his name and address. Illustrated catalog free. 


Oakland Motor Company, Pontiac, Mich. 


Oakla 


Fours and Sixes — Speedsters, Roadsters and 14 
Touring Cars—$1100 to $1685 f.0.b. Factory 
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Home-Grown Cucumbers 


Good returns and how accomplished---G. P. Wrigley of Chemung county, New York, markets cucumbers under 
decidedly businesslike methods---Labels individual vegetables with private brand---Places placards in local 
groceries---Newspaper advertising proves effective---By Professor Paul Work of New York 





4((Q) HE methods and practices 
Ye that mark the 


e 
s steps by 
} which the business world 
has marched far to the front are 
gradually becoming the methods 
s 


and practices in the world of agri- 
culture. The grower of crops is no 
longer markedly 
the merchant and the manufac- 
turer. He is also, in the best 
sense of the word, a business man. 
He joins hands in the economies, 
in the trade-winning devices and 
in the constructive advances that 
make up the total of modern efficiency, and, 
better still, he originates schemes and lays 
plans that serve his needs better than any 
that might be gleaned from other sources. 

Thus do we know the Sunkist orange, 
Atwood’s grapefruit, Red Star sweet potatoes 
and many other varieties of more local fame. 
In the grocery stores of Elmira, N Y, the 
mark “Wrigley’s Home Grown” has become 
a household word. The story of the success 
of an aggressive but conservative campaign 
is worth the telling since it shows that 
progressive ideas may be developed on a 
comparatively small scale as wel? as on 
a large one. 

Two years ago G. P. Wrigley found it 
necessary to sell about 500 dozen of his hot- 
house cucumbers to the wholesale trade at 
a figure much below his usual retail rate, 
which was about 40 cents a dozen for all 
grades. This was too low to suit him, and 
he cast about for a means of avoiding the 
wholesale territory. It occurred to him that 
he might easily increase the demand in much 
the same way that other business men stim- 


separated from 


ulate trade. The scheme adopted involves 
three phases, each of which is dependent 
upon the others. He first designed a label 
to be used on each individual cucumber. It 


is simple and in its present form is a card 
l1sx% inches and bears the words, Wrig- 
ley’s Home Grown. It is notched at the ends 
by means of short rules, so set in the print- 
er’s form that they will cut through. These 
labels cost 30 cents a thousand. They are 
fastened to the middle of the cucumber by 

ns of small rubber bands, which cost 45 


























The Four Grades of Cucumbers as Marketed 


cents a thousand. The task is performed by 
women as piece work at 1 cent a dozen, which 
also includes grading and packing for mar- 
ket in paper-lined crates. 

The total cost is less than 2 cents a dozen 
over the cost of an unlabeled product. The 
legend, Wrigley’s Home Grown, is printed on 
cards 7xll inches, and these are furnished 
to the grocers for use as price cards. This 
is. one of the most widely adaptable of the 
features of Mr Wrigley’s scheme. Advertis- 
ing by means of cards in grocery stores is 
both inexpensive and effective, even though 
a large proportion of the present-day business 
is conducted by telephone. 

The third phase of the plan is newspaper 
advertising. At the beginning of the season 
about 15 inches of space is engaged in each 
of the two city dailies, and a display adver- 
tisement announcing the advent of the cukes 
is inserted on each of two days. It costs 
#26. Of course, these provisions would be 
ineffective unless coupled with a high quality 
product and first-class service. The former 
is procured by means of good cultural meth- 
ods and careful selection of varieties. Elmira 
prefers the White Spine type to those which 
contain a large admixture of English forcing 
blood. Vickery’s Forcing has proved very 
satisfactory, and Mr Wrigley has begun spe- 








No 1. Interior of Cucumber 
House 

No 2. The Wrigley Farm, 

“Showing Factory and 
Gardens with Overhead 
System of Irrigation in 
the Foreground 

















cial selection for quality, yield, 


a 
form and color. 

Of course, as distinguished 
from a manufactured product, 
cucumbers differ one from an- 

er 


other. Mr Wrigley does not let 
the poor injure the sale of®the 
best. He grades, and has four 
standards besides culls. 

By way of service, Mr Wrigley 
has found practice 
which is a decided innovation, He 
makes his deliveries in the after- 
noon. There is no city market, 
and he serves the grocers directly. The 
retailers like it because they are ready to fill 
orders as soon as they ‘open in the morning, 
and Mr Wrigley likes it because it does away 


successful a 


with early morning trips and with the 
produce standing on the wagon overnight. 
The vegetables thus pass directly from the 


field to the refrigerator or cellar of the dealer. 


While in many places this scheme would 
hardly be satisfactory, it is well worth 
considering, particularly for the smaller 
markets. 


The prices. throughout the season for the 
four grades are 45, 60, 75 and 90 cents a 
dozen. This rate is maintained without diffi- 
culty until the outdoor product becomes abun- 
dant. Competition with cucumbers which 
have been shipped in, both from the South 
and from the Rochester hothouses, does not 
seem to interfere. 

Although two years ago much of the crop 
was disposed of through wholesale dealers, 
last year’s crop was very much larger, and 
only 11 baskets were so sold. The crop in 
1914 was as large as last year, and the 
demand was not satisfied throughout the sea- 
son. 

Brooder Near Dwelling—lI like to have my 
brooder house on land sloping just enough for 













proper drainage and gowd enough so that 
it ean be cultivated to freshen the soil. ! 
am planning to build one before long that 
will be in plain sight and about 20 rods 
from my home. If I were to raise broilers 
a greater part of the year I would build it 
even nearer in order to save labor. When 
raising breeding stock I prefer to have 
the brooder house away from the build- 
ings of -older birds. My eggs have to be 
gathered several times daily, and I prefer 
to have the breeding and laying stock as 
convenient to the feed house as possible.— 
(E. D. Edgarton, 








Seasonal Pruning and Grafting Pointers 
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Terse discussion of methods commonly used by orchardists and others---Pruning placed on a practical basis---General 
types of grafts summarized---Formula for grafting wax---Principles apply to 


CRS LTHOUGH much remains to be 


« \2) learned regarding the best meth- 
NZ 


ods to follow in pruning the 
orchard, berry patch or vineyard, farmers are 
laying stress on certain practices that expe- 
rience has shown will result in larger and 
better crops, or in greater ease of handling 
the fruit. Since the form of the tree has 
much to do with the amount of fruit pro- 


duced, and especially with the ease of pick- 
ing, orchardists are careful from the start to 
have the tree of proper shape. They aim to 
have the first branches of a mature apple 
3 feet from the 


tree, for instance, only 2% to 





The shield-shaped bud in figure a is inserted into a 
“T’’ cut through the bark of the stock, then wrapped 
The leafy branch in ec represents the 


with raftia as in b. 
healthy growing bud. 


ground. The young trees are severely pruned 
as they come from the nursery, and early the 
succeeding spring and summer after plant- 
ing. Peaches are almost headed to the 
ground, while plums and cherries are often 
cut to this bush-form before setting out 
During the first few the growth is 
restricted, the excessive watersprouts cut off, 
and the tree cut so it will be low, compact 
and yet have sufficient space in the center to 
allow light to enter and ripen the fruit. 
Otherwise fruit would grow only on the top 
and side branches, where the sunlight is read- 
ily obtainable. Care in these respects will 
bring the tree to a bearing age two or three 
years sooner than otherwise. Ata later stage 
pruning may be used to check overproduc- 
tion. In pruning, farmers keep in mind the 
fact that any treatment preventing wood 
growth stimulates fruit production, and that 


years 











Stages in Making Tongue-Graft 
Figare a shows the scion cut and split ready to 
insert in 6, the stock, which is cut im a similar way. 
The two parts are then firmly united as in c, followed 
by a wrapping of raffia or other binding material, as in d. 











bush fruits as well---By W. H. Bullock 


xcessive growth of wood retards the forma- 
tion of trul yuds, 

The time to prune has always been dis- 
puted. However, the object desired, whether 


of tree, 
or growth of 
large degree. If 


form production of more fruit buds, 
wood, regulates the season to a 


pruning is done early in the 


season, after freezing weather is over, the 
rusa of spring work on the farm is avoided, 
the wounds heal more readily and are not 
so liable to bleed. Removal of superfluous 
limbs permits the tree to throw its whole 
vitality into the remaining parts. On the 
other hand, pruning in summer eliminates 
the quick. growth of the in- 
numerable suckers that follow 
spring work on old trees, is 
more effective in the shaping of 
young trees and induces five to 
10-year-old growth to produce 
fruit more quickly. In addition 
the grower can more. easily 


locate dead branches, 
Practical Methods of Pruning 


Certain general practices have 
into vogue among orchard- 
ists, limited more or less by 
locality and climate. Beginning 
with the young plant, the grower 
prunes roots and top to produce 
an evenly-balanced Year- 
ling apple, pear and sweet 
cherry trees are headed back to 
inches, while the stone 
such as peaches, plum$& 
best when 


come 


tree, 


IS or 24 
fruits, 
and apricots do 
headed to 12 or 18 inches. A 
two-year-old tree can well be 
pruned to from three to six strong branches 
that are evenly spaced around the tree. The 
method is followed for a three-year-old, 
that a part of all growth is left to 
continue development. 

Pruning for the next few years is sub- 
stantially the same, care being taken to pro- 
duce a low, symmetrical and round-headed 


same 
except 


tres When the tree reaches the bearing 
stage, pruning is materially lightened, just 
enough being done to encourage proper 


leading shoots and the 
elimination of obnoxious ones. At all times, 
wood and over- 
lapping branches are removed, 

The same considerations are kept in mind 
when pruning and bush fruits, such 
as strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, etc. 
Dead or infected canes or excessive growth 
on one part of the plant, necessities frequent 
euttings. The heading back 
of blackberry, raspberry and 
dewberry shoots during the 
first year results in a stocky 
plant, and the laterals are 
usually headed back in“ the 
spring before growth starts. 
Since the canes of currants 
and gooseberries bear several 


development of the 


however, dead or diseased 


grapes 


times, they are not cut until 
after the second or third 
years, when the canes have 
already produced their best 
crops 


Graftage, which is an oper- 
ation closely allied to that of 
pruning, is made to perpetu- 
ate a variety that will not 
readily reproduce from seed, 
or cannot be economically 
grown from cuttings. Some- 
times it is done to produce 
some radical change in nature 
or habit of growth. These 
are endless variations in the 
manner of making cuts for 
the grafts, but the secret of 





Various Types of Cuttings 


The mallet cutting, as in figure a, is fre- 
quently used, while the single eye cutting, as 
in 6, is common in the propagation of vigor- 
Ous cuttings. The heel cutting, shown in c, 
is another form. Figure d is the simple 
cutting, with two active buds just above and 
below the two ends. 


success is the complete union of scion and 
stock. The work is primarily that of profes- 
sional nurserymen. However, as the farmer 


often wishes to graft a scion from a tree of 
proved worth in his orchard, upon a quince 
or some imported stock, a few of the methods 
in general practice are given here. 

The whip or tongue-graft, which is one of 
the most common forms of graftage on small 
stocks, usually those one or two years old, is 







made by a diagonal cut, 
preferably 1 to 1% inehes 


long, across the base of the 
scion, and a corresponding 
cut of the same length across 
the top of the stock. Any 


b 








Common Cleft-Graft 
Figure a shows the split stock ready to 
receive the scions, which are placed as in b. 
This method gives two chances for growth. 


sharp knife having a thin blade may be used 
advantageously. A vertical cleft is then made 
in each and the two are joined together by 
pressing the tongue of the scion firmly into 
the cleft of the stock, so that the live portion 
just beneath the bark of each coincides. They 
are held firm by a piece of raflia.or knitting 
cotton thread passed around several times 
and securely tied. If the graft is to stand 
above ground, the junction must be protected 
by grafting wax. Various modifications exist 
of the whip graft. 

Growers more frequently use one of the 
resin and “beeswax waxes. A formula giving 
excellent success, especially where the wax 
is applied by hand and in a small way, is 
made of resin, four parts by weight, beeswax 


{To Page 12, 
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New Developments in Spray Materials 


Trend of recent spraying practices outlined by Dr W. M. Scott of Maryland---Phenomenal improvement in last few 
years---Some think barium-sulphur will replace lime-sulphur in solutions---The cheaper arsenate of 
lime proves equal to arsenate of lead---Theory borne out by recent experiments 


Le 

uy ROGRESS made in the improve- 
c Ga ment and development of insecti- 
GED cides and fungicides during the 
past 15 years has been phenomenal. Arsenate 
of lead has driven paris green and londoa 
purple from the orchard, and sulphur sprays 
have largely superseded the copper sprays as 


Until 1907 the spraying of peach 

s during the growing period was not prac- 
ticed for the want of a material that would 
ontro! fungous diseases without injuring the 
foliage. The self-boiled lime-sulphur spray was 
then developed and later its commercial sub- 
stitute, atomic sulphur, came into use. Now 
the spraying of peach orchards is almost as 


ommon as the spraying of apple orchards. 
From the standpoint of preventing fun- 

gous diseases, there is nothing better than 

bordeaux. ‘But the injury to fruit and foliage 


aused by its use on fruit trees has practi- 
ally eliminated it from the orchard, except 
in special cases, as in the control of apple bit- 
ter rot. Arsenate of lead comes as nearly 
being an ideal poison for chewing insects as 
anything in use. Lime-sulphur solution is 
bulky to handle, heavy to ship and haul, and 
the loss from leakage is considerable. When 
sed as a fungicide in the growing period it 
sometimes causes injury, especially in hot, 
ary sections. 
1e-sulphur solution is undoubtedly one 
tk most important and the most exten- 
ely used spray materials on the market, be- 
ing unique in that it is both an insecticide and 
a fungicide. Owing to the large amount of 
ater required to hold the ingredients in solu- 
tion, it is bulky and heavy, and in transport- 
ing or storing there is usually considerable 
loss from leakage. Because of these objection- 
able features attempts have been made to re- 
d lime-sulphur solution to dryness and pro- 
duce a material that could be redissolved for 
epraying purposes without losing its original 
omposition. However, it proved impossible, 
because some of the sulphur and lime con- 
etituents decompose upon drying, and become 
an insoluble material unfit for use. The prob- 
lem has been solved by the employment of 
barium as a carrier for the sulphur. Lime- 
sulphur and barium-sulphur have about the 
same insecticidal and fungicidal properties, 
as proved by experiments conducted during 
the past year 

Experiments for the control of San Jose 
scale were conducted in six different states. 
representing a range of climatic conditions 
from Georgia to New York, and in no case 
was there noted any material difference in 
the killing effect of barium-sulphur and lime- 

Iphur. An experiment was conducted at 
Hancock, Md, on three-year-old apple and 
peach trees badly infested with scale. The 

pplication was made on March 25, 1914. An 
examination on May 30 showed 9$9!. to 1000 
of the scale dead on the sprayed trees, as com- 
pared with 50% on the wunsprayed trees. 
Afte the breeding season set in no living 

oung could be found on the sprayed trees. 

while they were abundant on the unsprayed 
trees. Another examination made about the 
middle of the breeding season showed no 

ange in these results. No difference in tne 
eficiency of the two materials could be noted, 
both having produced almost perfect results. 

In the other orchards sprayed with these 
materials practically the same comparative 
results were obtained. In experiments for 
the control of other scale insects as the 
oyster-shell peach lecanium and _ terrapin 
scales, barium-sulphur again had the same 
effect as lime-sulphur. The latter will not 
control the terrapin scale, but the former 
will do so. 

As @ summer spray to control fungous dis- 
eases barium-sulphur has again proved the 
equivalent of lime-sulphur. Apple spraying 
ezperiments were conducted in Alabama, Vir- 


gsiniad, Pennsylvania and New York, with the 
result that no difference in the fungicidal 
effect of the two materials could be observed 
Following the usual spraying schedule both 
the lime-sulphur solution diluted at the rate 
of 1's gallons to 50 gallons water and barium- 
sulphur three and six pounds to 50 gallons 
water, with the addition of arsenate of lead, 
kept the fruit and foliage in good condition 
throughout the summer. 

Since lime-sulphur solution burns peach 
foliage, and, for that reason cannot be used 
as a fungicide on the peach during the grow- 
ing season, it was not expected that barium- 
sulphur would prove of any value for that 
purpose, but experiments conducted at Han 
cock, Md, last summer, indicate otherwise. 
About 50 trees each of Carman and Hil 
varieties were treated with two applications 
of three pounds barium-sulphur crystals to 
each 50 gallons water. Arsenate of lead was 
used in the first application, but not in the 
second. When picked and sorted only 1’ 
of the sprayed fruit was affected with scab, 
while 989% of the unsprayed fruit was infested 
These results indicate that the new material 
may prove to be a good fungicide for use 
on peaches. 


Lead vs Lime for Arsenical Preparations 


Arsenate of lime is another new insecticide 
which is worthy of consideration as a pos- 
sible substitute for arsenate of lead. In 
order to obtain a fair comparison, several 
experiments were conducted for two years in 
which arsenate of lime was diluted to contain 
the same amount of arsenic as in the diluted 
arsenate of lead. The trees were examined 
from time to time during the season and no 
difference. could be observed between the 
two kinds of poison, either in their effect 
on the fruit and foliage or in the contro] of 
the codling moth and other insects. No 
injury was produced and the codling moth 
was controlled equally well in both cases. 

Several apple growers who have co-oper- 
ated with me are agreed that it is as eflicient 
as arsenate of lead, so far as could be deter- 


nined by a_ single season's operations. 
Former Assistant Fred Johnson of the gov- 
ernment bureau of entomology, used a 
barium-sulphur preparation and 50 pounds 
arsenate of lime in his orchard at Westfield, 
N Y, during the past season. He states that 
treatment was made on three rows of Bald- 
win trees. The rest of the orchard was 
sprayed with homemade lime-sulphur and 
arsenate of lead. The whole orchard was 
as entirely free from scab and codling moth 
as he could wish. He made several close 
examinations of the trees sprayed with the 
dry material and the arsenate of lime, and 
‘rom these observations could see no differ- 
en in results from adjacent trees sprayed 
with the standard formula. 

It appears from the results of these 
various experiments that for spraying apple 
and shade trees arsenate of lime may be 
ised with the same degree of efficiency and 
safety as arsenate of lead The chief advan- 
tage it has is in the matter of cost, being 
considerably cheaper. It mixes with lime- 
sulphur without causing any chemical reac- 
tion, which is another advantage, neither 
material being decomposed by the combina- 
tion. The efficiency of barium-sulphur as a 
substitute for lime-sulphur solution and 
arsenate of lime as a substitute for arsenate 
of lead has been sufficiently demonstrated to 
commend these two new products to fruit 
growers for a trial at least. 





FRUIT QUALITY IMPROVED 
H —_ PENNSYLVANIA 

To many it is a waste of time and labor to 
thin fruit trees, but with few exceptions it 
should be done. When the tree bears a light 
crop little thinning is necessary, but since 
most trees bear too much it is necessary to 
thin them to obtain fruit of proper quantity 
1d qualiy. The purpose of thinning is to 
secure large, healthy, well-flavored fruit in 
culling out the knotty, diseased, ill-flavored 
ones. In order to prevent waste, I feed the 
culls to my hogs and poultry. Culling out 
can be gauged 











by no fast rule 

find it seldom 
overdone since 
the fruit grows 
fast up to har- 
vest time. It is 
best to pull 
each wormy 
and blighted 
fruit. Such 
fruit will either 
drop from the 
tree before 
picking or 
prove worth- 
less for storage 
or marketing. 
Thinning will 
also. prevent 
good fruit from 
contam - 
ination. In ad- 
dition, the re- 
maining fruit 
has a greater 
chance of de- 
velopment, be- 
cause the tree 
is not called 
upon to nour- 








Tree Transplanting Not a Difficult Task ish those in- 


It is no longer necessary to wait long years for shade trees to 
grow up around the home lawn. Transplanting large trees, as done 
today, is carried on extensively and with scarcely any loss. The cus- 
tomary method is to loosen the tree from the solid earth and dig 
around and beneath the roots, leaving an abundance of earth around 
them for protection. The tree is then left standing in this condition 
until freezing weather, when it may be transported and replanted 
without disturbing the soil about the roots. 


fested. The 
fruit produced 
from trees that 
have been 
thinned is of 
far. superior 
quality, 
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Truck Farming Successes 


= 


Geiting Quality in Vegetables—II 
L. L. VAN SLYKE 

This is the concluding part of Dr Va 
Slyke’s instructive article in last 
week’s Garden Annual, on right use of 
chemicals as plant food for vegetable 
crops.—I([Editor. 

The importance of an abundant 
supply of available nitrogen, phospho- 
rus and potassium in the growing of 
vegetables must be obvious when we 
consider the important work which 
each of these plant food constituents 
performs. The most successful growth 
of many vegetables calls for early, 
rapid and continuous development. To 
promote such growth requires the use 
of considerable amounts of soluble 
nitrogen and _ phosphorus. Though 
phosphorus is used in much smaller 
amounts by plants than either nitro- 
gen or potassium, we must remember 
that its supply in most soils is much 
less. Potassium is used in relatively 
large amounts in the leafy portions of 
crops. Therefore, when the leaves and 
stems of a crop form the marketable 
portions, the amount of potassium 
taken from the soil is much greater 
than when some other portion of the 
crop is sold. Generally speaking, po- 
tassium needs to be applied rather 
generously on light, sandy soils and 
also on soils rich in muck or peat. On 
soils containing fair amounts of clay, 
much lighter applications often suttlice, 
especially if the soil is kept well sup- 
plied with calcium carbonate (lime- 
stone), and also when sodium nitrate 
is extensively used. 

At this point, a few words regarding 
certain points in soil management in 
growing vegetables: It is desirable to 
keep in soil so used large amounts of 
organic matter, especially for the pur- 
pose of holding moisture during dry 
spells. The method of supply, whether 
by means of farm manure or by 
cover crops, must depend upon indi- 
vidual conditions. In the case of 
most vegetable crops, soil acidity, 
by which we commonly mean 
ceficiency of calcium (lime) car- 
bonate, is a condition under which 
good crops cannot be grown, The few 
exceptions are potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, watermelons and carrots. The 
leguminous cover crops that can be 
utilized on acid soils are cowpeas, soy 
beans, hairy vetch and crimson clover, 
Regarding influence of character of 
soils upon crop growth, light, porous, 
warm soils promote rapid growth and 
early ripening, while the reverse is 
true of heavy soils. Light soils should 
therefore be modified to hold moisture 
and heavy soils to become more open. 


Leading Carriers of Plant Food 


Some of the more common plant 
food materials that are suited for use 
as fertilizers in growing vegetables 
and which at present will be found 
most easily obtainable, most economi- 
cal and, in general, best fitted for the 
purpose in view are the following fa- 
miliar ones: Nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, meat and bone tankage 
and acid phosphate. Sulphate and 
muriate of potash are the best potas- 
sium carriers for garden crops. All 
of these materials except tankage are 
readily soluble in water and are there- 
fore adapted for use both in mak- 
ing top-dressing and in mixing with 
the soil by the usual method of appli- 
cation. 

For * plant . growth, 
starting crops, one can. depend largely 
upon the nitrate form of nitrogen. If 
it is desired to make only one applica- 
tion, gnd that at planting, one can 
use, in addition to nitrate, sulphate of 
ammonia or meat tankage or both, 
using about one-third of each, or one- 
feurth each of nitrate of soda and sul- 
phate of ammonia and one-half tank- 
age. By thus having the nitrogen in 
three different forms, nitrate, am- 
monia and organic nitrogen, we fur- 
nish a supply, part of which is quickly 
available, and the rest becomes avail- 
able gradually and continuously dur- 
ing the growing season of the crop, If 


especially in 
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yne wishes to apply only nitrate n oO 
gen, whether alone or in ar! i ter 
tilizer, it 1s bctter to apply from one- 
third to one-half at planting time, and 
the rest after the crops ar w “ll 

ed, in one or two applications, a 

ing to special circumstances. At the 
present time, dried blood, fish scrap 
cottonseed meal and sil ir materiais 
sell at prices which make the cost of 
their nitrogen practically prohibitive 


in comparison with the materials men- 
ticned above. 

The question is often asked as to 
the comparative value of sulphate of 
potash and iri he 
production of 
etables and its 
experiments that have 

ked difference has been found. In 
relation to potatoes, sulphate has, in 





in veg- 
In most of the 





been made no 


some cases, given larger yields, higher 
starch content and cleaner tubers of 
more uniform size than muriate, but 


this is far from being the rule. So far 
as We can make a general statement 
little or no difference is usually found 
on light soils, but on heavy or moist 


soils sulphate 


gen. 


»9f potash will more 
erally produ potatoes of better cook- 
ing quality 

A generous application nitrogen 
is 60 pounds to an acre, an amount 
which is contained in 400 pounds of 
nitrate; of phosphoric acid, 85 pounds, 
contained in 600 pounds of 14% acid 
peony or potash, 100 pounds, 
-ontained in 200 pounds of high-grade 
ciate or muriate. These quantities 
of materials combined would make an 
application of 1200 pounds to an acre 
of a high-grade mixed fertilizer. More 
than 1500 pounds an acre may be re- 
garded as high feeding As to what 
amounts one can use most profitable is 
a matter that can be learned only by 
actual experiment under the special 
conditions of each grower Keep 
enough available nitrogen in the soil 
to insure early, rapid and cont 
growth, but make sure in addition to 
keep enough available phosphorus and 
potassium there to enable the nitrogen 
to do all the work it can, and also 
enough to prevent the nitrogen from 
running away with the growth of 
stems and leaves in the case of those 
crops in which the leaves and stems 
do not constitute the marketable por- 
tion 

In the matter of applying plant 
foods, one must be governed largely 
by the results of former personal ex- 
perience and by the special circum- 
stances under which the work is being 
done. However, a few suggestions can 
be offered in addition to those already 
given. Place the fertilizer where it 
will, first of all, be at hand to furnish 
food to the feeding rootlets of the 
young plants as soon as they are 
formed; that is, in case of most vege- 
table crops, in the row and distributed 
through the layer of soil surrounding 
and just below the seed The extent 
of the root system of a plant will in- 
dicate how widely to apply the ferti- 
lizer. As to whether the application 
shall be made entirely at the time of 
planting or part at that time and 
part later, this must depend upon the 
amount and kind of fertilizer used 
and also upon the crop. When appli- 
cations of more than 1000 pounds an 
acre are used, it is better to apply not 
more than one-half or two-thirds at 
planting time, and the balance when 
the crop is well started. 

In top-dressing only soluble plant 
food materials should be used, and it 
is well to work them into the surface 
soil a little. When sodium nitrate, 
which is the material most commonly 
used for top-dressing is applied, it is 
advisable to put on not more than 100 
pounds an acre at one time: it is also 
important never to put it on undi- 
luted, if it is not to be worked into the 
soil, but to mix it with two to four 
times its bulk of any fine, dry, inert 
material, previous to distributing. 
This dilution enables one to distribute 
the nitrate more uniformly and it also 
largely prevents injury to plants 
caused by spattering of the dissolved 


nuous 


nitrate if the surface application is 
followed by a hard shower. Similar 
percautions are advisable in the case 
of top-dressing with any high grade 
or concentrated fertilizer when it is to 
be placed on the surface near growing 
plants. 





Big Yields of Cannery Tomatoes 
J. W. BRADWAY, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, MD 

While the tomato is considered one 
of the easiest crops grown in the lo- 
cality during my 350 years’ experience, 
[ seldom find two farmers who pro- 
duce a like acre yield. While one 
farmer will harvest 12 tons an acre 
his neighbor may not harvest over 
alf that amount on the same acre- 
age, with the same variety of tomato. 
Theretore there must be some cause 
this difference in production. I 
that some 


have found by experience 


of the essential points in the success- 
ful culture of the tomato are: First, 
the condition of plants at time of 


planting, and second, age of plants, 
Plants when transplanted from hot- 
bed to field should be eight to nine 
weeks old and of hardy condition; 
third, condition of land at time of 
planting; fourth, the time of planting. 
In this locality the plants should be 
lanted in the field from May 25 to 
June 10. 

Last year I grew 15 acres for cane 
ning factory. All plants were in the 
field by June 2, but mostly all were 
out by May 28. Most of the neighbor- 
ing towns were late in setting out 
their plants, some as late as June 20. 


Some farmers contracted for 30 
cres, but fortunately I delivered 
more tonnage from my farm than any 


ether farmer. I hada plot of 1% acres 
which had been planted in lima beans 
for 10 years in succession. The toma- 
planted May 21. I placed 
in the hill a small amount of good 
rotten manure which is not consid- 
ered advisable should the season be 
dry—better to broadcast seven to eight 
tons manure. I also applied 500 
pounds bone and potash to the hill. 
From this plot I harvested 23 tons 700 
pounds of tomatoes. The cost of the 
plot was as follows: Manure $12, fer- 
tilizer $8.50, plants $10, picking $23, 
total $53.50. Gross amount received 
at $8.50 a ton $108.48, net profit 
$144.98. On the same farm I had eight 
acres whose crop averaged nine tons 
an acre. This small crop was due 
largely to dilliculty in getting an early 
stand of plants, 

When the land has no cover crop 
it should be plowed in the fall as the 
freezing thoroughly pulverizes’ the 
ground, making plowing in spring 
earlier than would be possible had it 


toes were 








not been plowed in fall, and putting | 


this land in a better state of cultiva- 
tion in case of early drouth. Applica- 
tions of eight or 10 tons 
broadcast after fall plowing with ap- 
plication of 6UU pounds high grade 
fertilizer rich in phosphoric acid and 
potash applied in the hill or partly 
broadcast are good, but much damage 
is done by applying commercia! ferti- 
lizers to the hills unless thoroughly 
mixed with earth. Cultivation should 
be started next day after plants are 
set as this settles the soil around the 
plants and starts the moisture at once. 
Cultivation should be kept up once a 
week, going throug the field both 
ways for three weeks at least—better 
four—and the whole twice if possible. 
As a rule lack of cultivation is re- 
sponsible for short crops. 

The plants for planting seems to be 
the worst obstacle to the farmer in 
my locality. The only safe and. suc- 
cessful way is to grow them in beds 





BUSIN ESS BOT ICE 


Tremendous Value 
for Fifteen Cents 


The Pathfinder, Leading 
Magazine of Nation’s Capital, 
Makes Remarkably \Ut- 
tractive Offer 


Washington, D. ¢., Special—Prople | 
country are | 


in every section of the 
hurrying to take advantage of the 
Pathfinder’s wonderful offer to send 
that splendid illustrated review of the 
whole world thirteen weeks for 15 
cents. It costs the editor a lot of 
money to do this, but he says it pays 
to invest in new friends, and that he 
will keep the offer open until the 
Pathfinder passes the hundred thou- 
sand circulation mark, which will be 
in a few weeks. Fifteen cents mailed 
at once with your application to Path- 
finder, Box 84, Washington, D. C., will 
keep the whole family informed, en- 
tertained, helped and inspired for the 
next. three months.—[Advertisement. 
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American’ Agriculturist 


Planet Jr 


Wheel Hoe:Cultivators 


Planet Jrs are the most econ- 
omical farm and garden tools you 
can buy. They are made the best, 
last the longest, and give 
the biggest results. Z 
Fully guaranteed. 


No, 11 Planet Jr 
Double Wheel Hoe 
Cultivator, Plow 


_—» 

A single and double wheel-hoe in one. 
The plows open furrows and cover them. 
The cultivator teeth work deep or shallow. 
The hoes are won- 
derful weed killers. 

The rakes do fine cul- 
tivation. Unbreak- 
eble steel frame. 


Bee 
Stronger, better-made, and capable of a 
greater variety of work than any other cul- 
tivator made. Non-clogging steel wheel. 


2-row, 2-horse Pivot- 
wheel Cultivator 

Saves a man, @ team and a cultivator 
every day itis used. Cultivates 2 rows of 
corn, potatoes, beans, etc., at one passage, 
even if rows are crooked or of irregular 
width, No wood used except for break 
pins. 

72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) free 

Describes 55 tools including Seeders, Wheel Hoes, 
Harrows, Orchard- and Bect-Cultivators. Write 
postal for it. 


S L ALLEN & CO 
BOX 1107E PHILADELPHIA PA 








TOP Dressing of Nitrate 
of Soda onWheat should 
give you a splendid in- 
crease in yield of heavier, better 
Wheat than you have been 
producing. 
To the farmers who apply 
I will send absolutely free 
enough Nitrate of Soda to 
try it. This offer is necessarily 
limited, so write at once. To 
the twenty-five farmers send- 
ing the best results from these 
trials, I offer as a prize Prof. 
Voorhees’ book “Fertilizers,” a 
standard work of 327 pages, 
handsomely bound. 


Send post card with name and com- 
plete address, mentioning this Journal 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, Nev New York 















A rainy day 


\ need not be dull and forlorn. 
; You can make it just 
chock full of cheerful 
work if you wear the 
FISH BRAND 


. REFLEX 
SLICKER 


_ Dressy? Nota bit. Just 

A a coat for good hard 

F service, easy fitting, light, 

and waterproof — absolutely. Reflex Edges 

stop every drop from running in at the front. 
$3.00 EVERYWHERE 

Black, Yellow or Olive Khaki. Protector Hat 75 cts. 


Satisfaction G teed 
— mes uarantee qOWER'S 


<@e<i 
A} TOWER CO. "rm? 
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rotected by a cloth cover. Little pro- 
tection is needed when plants are late 
grown for canning purposes. No to- 
matoes are grown in this localit¥ for 
the early markets as we are too far 
north to get the fancy prices. The 
markets are full of southern tomatoes 
when our early ones would be ready 
to sell. 


Fine Celery with Little Work 


W. H, JENKINS, NEW YORK 





A New York gardener has worked 
out a plan of growing very fine, ten- 


der, crisp, well-blanched celery with- 
out the labor of digging trenches, 
handling and banking. He set the 
plants on the surface of the ground in 
rows, with alternate spaces 6f 1 and 2 
feet between When the celery plants 
are abo S inches high he places a 
thick m h in the 2-foot space, pref- 


erably of rotted manure, but garden 
refuse is-sometimes used. When the 
plants are 1 foot or more high boards 
are set along the rows so as to board 
together the two rows whith are 1 foot 


apart; i e, boarding in double rows. 
The boards are kept well apart by 
posts or props: until the celery has 


grown veral inches above them, 
when they are pressed closely togeth- 
er. This, by making a- dark space, 
completes the blanching in a few days. 

Vhers nly a smal! plot is grown 
for family use, kitchen wastes and li- 
quids from the house can be emptied 
between the rows over the mulch, suf- 
ficient to ep the ground continually 
moist This will cause the celery to 
make rapid growth, which makes ten- 
der cri stalks 

This method has been well tried, 
and in m: et garden has given 
very large returns to the acre. It does 
away with a large part of the hard 
wood of growing celery in the ordi- 
nary way Those who have failed to 
grow good celery in the family garden 
will not il to grow it easily in this 
way, and those who have plants that 
are making slow growth can get good 
eelery by mulching between the rows 
with manure as late as September. 


The mulch is also desirable for hasten- 
ing growth of celery which is to be 
stored for winter and not blanched 
out of doors. With the mulch celery 
ean be more closely planted and con- 
siderably more be grown to the acre, 
than where room is left for handling 
amd banking. 





Farm Organization Under Way 

At a recent meeting of West Vir- 
ginia in New Cumberland § steps 
for forming an _ agricultural club 


to become part of the panhandle club 
were taken The latter club is al 
ready the largest and most active in 
the state ncluding Ohio and Brooke 
counties With Hancock, its scope 
will extend over three counties. This 
will take in the whole of the north- 
ern panh dle, with the exception of 
Marshall county, which has its own 


county agent. 
In addition to the corn, potato an4d 


canning ibs this year, poultry clubs 
are being rganized in various count- 
ies. This is a new activity among the 
boys and girls which promises to be- 
come popular. The members must 


set at least 15 eggs from pure-bred 
fowls. Written records will be kept 
and turned in at the end of the year 
with prizes given for the best record. 

Wayne county court has been the 
first to take advantage of the new law 
authorizing county courts to appro- 
priate money for part payment of 
county agents’ salaries. A farmers’ 
co-operative association has been or- 
ganized, and a county agent wiil be 
employed at once. 

The Huntington poultry .and pet 
stock association has been reorgan- 
ized by fanciers, with the election of 
Z. T. Dravis, president and J. C. Lay- 
man, secretary. It is planned to give 
@ poultry and pet stoek show in 
Huntington in early April. 

The Davis orchard company has 
been organized to set out a fruit farm 
in Mason county, where the concern 
has acquired 264 acres, 200 of which 
in the vicinity of Longdale are in 
good orchard land. The company will 
have a capital. stock of * $25,009. 
Arthur Gold is president and general 
manager. The directors are W. A. 
Gold, B. S. Davis, Rev J. W. Engle, 
Charles Jividen and Arthur Gold. 

The West Virginia state fair has 
been saved to the state by business 
men of Wheeling, who have come for- 
ward with the necessary funds to 
Purchase the property from Anton 
Reymann and his- associates, owners 
of the property since the association 
Was incorporated. 
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the quality that Studebaker BUILDS into this 
FOUR —simply “because it’s a Studebaker.” 
For that’s the test—as this picture shows— 
that Studebaker axles have to undergo. And 
that’s the kind of steel that Studebaker 
develops. 














No car that ever goes on the road will ever have to at HULT 
face a trial one-hundredth as drastic as this axle test. 
But it’s Studebaker’s belief that every Studebaker Car 
ought to be built as strong as that—with that much 
extra safety and that much longer life. 










And that is typical of Studebaker’s entire manufactur- 
ing policy. That is why, for example, you find Timken 
Bearings everywhere in the car, even in the differ- 
ential. They are the BEST anti-friction device made— 
and Studebaker uses them. So, too, Studebaker puts 
into this FOUR at $985 a FULL-floating Rear Axle 
such as you find in only the highest priced cars. 


But you'll appreciate even more what that name of 
Studebaker stands for on a car when you see this 
FOUR at your local Studebaker dealer’s—and see how 
Studebaker, knowing the farmer’s wants so well, has 
built into this FOUR conveniences and SERVICE- 
giving qualities that make it ideal for use in the 
country. 


But SEE it at your dealer’s. You'll find it 
EASY-riding and EASY to drive—and with 
lots of POWER. And when you study its 
design, its simplicity, its accessibility and 
the way it is built to make its upkeep LOW, 
you'll see why so many men living in the 


country have bought this FOUR simply 





Electric Lights 
Electric Starter 


Electric a and Start- 
ing— FULL Floating Rear 
Axle — Timken Bearings — 
Safety Tread Rear Tires— 
One-man Type Top. 





Write for 
**The Story of Studebaker’’ 


Address Dept. F3, STUDEBAKER — DETROIT 
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The National 4 


Government 42 
and many er 


al Zi 
State Governments 5 = nite 


have chosen 


»+HARDER 
i? SILOS 


7OR 16 years the most 

famous Quality Silos.”” 
Big sensational improve- 
ments this year make the 
Harder Silo better than 
ever, Of massive strength, 
anchored solid as an oak, 
perfect fitting doors, safe 
ladder, rigidly doweled 
staves, highest grade ma- 
terial and construction— 
perfect in every detail. 
More durable and profit- 
able, less expensive than 
concrete and tile. 

Send for free catalog. 
HARDER MFG. CO. 
Box 13 Cobleskill, N.Y. 
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Their practical construction 


stands for lasting service, Made of NO- 


CO-RO Metal—an exceptionally pure gal- 
mak 


vanized iron. Perfectly fitting doors 
the “ZYRO” Metal Silo 


Absolutely Air-Tight 


It cannot crack, shrink or collapse—is prac- & 
tically trouble-proof. Many, unique and Bs 
exclusive features put the “ZYRO” Silo 3 

in a class of itsown, Write today for 


FREE yerat sito FACTS 


Tells all about “‘ZYRO”’ Silos and shows them 
“on duty” with menz prominent farmers and 


dairymen. If you of building a silo, stud 
the 'ZYRO” advantages. Write for helpful 


og 'e 
Tue Canton Curvert & Siro Co., Box 140 Canton, Onto. 








Get these 3-Books FREE 


“Silo Profits,""*The Watch-tower of 
Prosperity” and our 1915 Catalog 
are the world's standard books on 
silos and silage. They show why 
you ought to have an 


INGA 


because it is the best preserver of ensilage, 
costs least in the long run, is easiest to erect 
and paysfor itself out of what it savésin feed 
bills. Lastsa lifetime without repairs. 

Write for these books today. They will not 

cost you one cent. Address nearest office. 
THE INDIANA SILO oo. 640 Caton Bile. datereen, ted 
Perey ay , 


«DIRIGO SILOS— 


are quality silos—highest grade lumber— 
air tight, continuous doors — the only 
steel ladder inde- 



























Send for catalog and Delivered Prices 
of DIRIGO STANDARD 


sine! SILOS. 
si Special discount for early orders. 
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STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 


t .< AUBURN, MAINE 


UNADILLA 
Was Chosen 











itt [" 
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the Borden Milk Co, to equip their 

model farms with Unadillas, Send 

for catalogue an lusive proof 

of superior construction and new 

features, Liberal discount forearly 

orders. Agents wanted. Address 
UNADILLA SILO CO., Box B38 Unadilla, N.Y. 


ietne Best ROSS SILO 


We use Guaranteed Long Leaf Yel- 
low Pine that will last longer than 
any other wood, except cypress. The 
highest possibie grade of Oregon Fir 
is used. 

The Ross Silo has features that 
are exclusive, and absolutely neces- 
Sary to make a good silo. 

FULLY GUARANTEED 
to be as represented. Our 63 years of 
facturing experi is valuable to you. 

FREE catalog —— Write for it to- 
day. nte Waated. 


The E. W. Ross Co.,Box 52 Springheld,0. 
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. . gun early in the spring and is con- 
Preparation for Strawberries tinued at intervals of one to two 
H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA weeks throughout the season in order 
i On many farms if a strawberry to provide a dust mulch for the reten- 
| plantation is to be had it must be tion of moisture and to Keep down 
| from an old meadow If this is the suckers and weeds. -Suckers are apt 
case the fall is a good time to prepare to spring’ up from the roots at various 
such a place. \ few years ago I distances from the parent plant, espe- 
followed out the method described Cially when the roots are cut. * Dig- 
and had excellent results I plowed ging up these suckers is a favorite way 
| the land just before cold weather set Of securing new plants, but this prac- 
lin. It might have been better still to tice interferes with the yield of the 
plow earlier in the season fter a berries. 
| good rain and sow to sweet corn for 
forage later on, then in the fall ré Muskmelons in the Garden 
plow roughly and allow the land t IN y 
=. wr * my on ow the land to J. A. MACK, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N Y 
| lie rough a winter if the sod was . im 
heater Where suitable conditions can be 

In the early spring I plowed and a _ ape J of —_— 
disked again and planted a crop that Me!ons In the home garden may be 
seeds cultivation chat é ttine conducted with pleasure and profit. 

€ be t itl sO la sé 1s ae a fs is ail sialic . 3 a 
time in the wine aprine the yl Agee k crops, we ge 
strawberry plants wuld ‘be safely set * or vita imp rtance, ur garden 

7 Thi . . Rone for & ’ soil, a gravel loam with a_ gravelly 
. Pe ee , tees e tl saad subsoil, is naturally adapted to early 
es s before, r€ se o 1e qi ti- _ - a ae “i, 
an: Ot nthe erube teen te nm soll of muskmelons. By adding lime and fer- 

. . a tilizer we are able to grow the crop 
this nature Most f these grub: 2 . " = 
iota dileiad . whee on h very satisfactorily. Some form of lime 
were destroved > ¢ vinter he : . : 
following Itivated c nd , is essential to best success in musk- 

OLLO 4 ultivated crop, an¢ SOl : , 2 : > 
: 1 f : - 2 melon growing. We use it in the form 
was left in nia for s u : : a 

; ‘ : of wood ashes, which has about 50% 
berries So good was it that tl inst ; 7 
aan Nentied wit! ’ lime and a small per cent of potash. 
and secon rops h lled with a Iiit- "had - : : 
cae ceigheendt ee ; , This is well mixed with thoroughly 

. “e d attention gave me root . 

‘ a preg erteg ber : “ft rotted stable manure and applied in 
pric or the or spent i 11S yne > 
price A : : te + the hills, which are wide and deep. 
preparation 0 oon The fertilizer is well incorporated 

with the soil by means of the spading 

Starting the Blackberry Patch fork. ' : 

, : In the first week of May the seeds 

re Cer rovernment publicatic . 

"a S “ phos scaneacehigants = are planted in pasteboard tubes, 
tate that 1 der goo é age nN . | : 
seaigee 7% ap se id : ee eee f which are about 3 inches broad 
a average elk oO ~> quarts o “ d 

n average y . . and deep. They are held together 
blackberries to the icre can De ex- 2 - j 

ted Whee 14 1 ts deep and with common pins, and set close to- 
at ed. ot gre ne sol bs = anc gether in the cold frame. After filling 
"ic an the est moisture -OndItions . . » 

Micon ‘ yt tiga A : with good garden soil five or six seeds 
are found this may be increased to .. cae : on : 
5000 eaatts The tet Sedérel esnsus ** planted to each tube. Thinning 

: ‘ e uae c¥ ~~na, takes place later. When transplanting 
showed that approximately 50,000 2 

ae eee . from the cold frame to the garden a 
acres were devoted t blackberry lon e chi 

lantations in the country. piece of shingle or a garden trowel is 
dis « is tne Ulit . s ad 
he - jal -1..., Slipped under the bottomless tube. 

In selecting a site for a blackberry ,, : : 

: The whole is carefully moved to a tray 
plantation the most important con- ae : Ap os 
‘ides are the molatere of the 7 hich the plants are carried to the 
= all ils ait Lfit i is 4 ° . . . 

: SP . hills; care being taken that the soil in 
soil and the accessibility of a market. A : - - 

, gee : a. 4 = the tubes is distributed as little as 
he blackberry is a tender fruit, the ; + thage: : 
\ Pind sali thine clita possible. The soil is removed in the 
keeping qualities of which are serious- center af th i 3 i] h 
ly affected by jarring over rough saan es ee 4 non mil and the 
: _— ube conveye , ans as gle 
roads. It is, moreover, essential that tn pigs deg pcg o hing le 
the berries should be plax ed on the } I reed ne dOx ae oc Shaping OF | 
| ‘ ay be easily r re - drawing > | 
market as quickly as possible after m iy be e asi y gp ie age »y drawing the 
aceon le : ia 
they are picked if they are to com- are = rg age down the side. 
mand a good price. The best land is 4 ter t e epee) have fairly started 
a deep, fine, sandy loam with a large ae a a lig Ba gs gy: of nitrate of 
; : soda ar > s rhic 3 - 
supply of humus and abundant mois- oda around ae hill » which stimu 
ture at the ripening season. On the /#teSsrowth. By this method they are 
other hand, the plants are.often killed ey bg nag _ attagn -< the striped 
if water stands on the plantation dur- ¢étle than when started in the open 
ing the water garden. Should the beetle appear in 
The vear before the establishment 8Te2t Bumbers, to protect them, as 
i ee a z rel] a0 ai ai ‘ oO , if, 
| of the blackberry patch it is advisable well as to maintain a more uniform 
to plant he land with a cultivated temperature, especially at night, we 
crop. This insures the thorough rot- perth hills with shallow boxes 10 
ting of the sod and will help to de- or ~ inches square, which have a 
stroy the cutworms and other insects P!€ce of light, cheap muslin tacked 
| injurious to young plants The soil Over the top. This arrangement gives 


inches 


| is plowed to a depth of about 9 
thorough harrow- 


j} in the spring and a 
ing given the whole patch before the 
| plants are set 

The earlier the plants are set the 
| larger the proportion that will live 
and the better their growth The 
roots should be set de ply, for the 
canes break easily if the crowns 
project above the surface of the 
ground The tops should be cut bac! 


to 6 inches less in length As cul- 





tivation is necessary the plants are set 
sufficiently far apart to permit of it. 
| Care During First Summer 
During the first summer some inter- 
crop may be grown between the rows 
This will greatly reduce the cost of 
the berry field that year It should 
be one that requires constant cultiva- 
| tion and at the same time one whos 
i growth will not be large enough to} 
| shade the blackberry plants Such 
| truck crops as cabbage and potatoes 
|} are excellent for the purpose, while 
| corn and small grains are to be 
avoided. By the second summer the 


Plants will be large enough to occupy 
all the space and an intererop will not 
be possible. 

In both summers, cultivation is be- 
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On sunny days 


again in 


sufficient light 
this is removed 
the evening 

We grow two varieties 
The Grand Rapids, which is quite 
early, of good size and excellent qual- 
ity; and the Montreal, which is larger, 
a prolific bearer and hard to beat for 


warm, 
and put on 





principally : 


quality. Last season we had two rows, 
6 feet apart and about 5 rods long. 
The melons ripened about mid-August, 
which is early for Columbia county. | 
After supplying ourselves, we sold $17 | 
worth to neighbors, which for the | 


amount of ground space occupied was | 
quite satisfactory. | 





Less sugar beets and more grain 
and vegetables are contemplated by the 


German government in shaping crop 


acreage for 1915. Sugar manufac- 
turers there are raising objections 





Strawberries —the vig delicious kinds, that bring | 
highest prices—can be grown in your 
own garden by using our plants. 
Vigorous — guaranteed true - to - name 
Allen’s 1915 Book of Berries 
fully describes the latest and best varie- 
ties of strawberries and other small 
fruits, giving cultural methods, etc. —the 
result of 30 years experience. 
It’sfree. Write for copy today 
The W. F. ALLEN 00. 

MB Market 3t. - 

Galistury - + M4. 














American Agriculturist 


OU want to lay 
your tile in clean, 
smooth trenches, uni- 
form in width and depth 
and true to line and 


grade. That’s the kind of 
trenches you can cut with 


Farm 
Drainage 
Excavator 


The “P&H” has the power, 
the strength, to do the work 
and do it right and fast. The 
famous “P & H” Corduroy 
Grip Traction gives it a firm 
footing on soft ground. All 
high speed gears are cut from 
solid steel blanks. All material 
used throughout the machine is 
of the highest quality. It’s a real 
farm drainage excavator. If you 
have land to drain, write now for 
Farm Drainage Bulletin A. 


Pawling & HarnischfegerCo. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
















No 
other build- 
ing on your farm 
will receive more atten- 
tion from your neighbors than 
your silo. See that itisa 


Green Mountain Silo 
and there will be satisfaction all 
round. Creosote- dipped staves; 
strong hoops; simple, tight doors. 
Write sow low price, early -order- 
pay-later proposition. 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
343 West St. Rutland, ¥t. 
























Perfectly Air-tight 


Fugen tins doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps 

sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Q 

easy adjustment—no hammer or 
needed. Strong steei hoops ferm easy 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or ress. You 
may pay more money, but you can’t buya 
better silo. Complete anchoring system 
furnished with every silo. Our motte is 
Quality. Write today for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO 4 MANUFACTURING 00. 
Dept. B Frederick, Md. 
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“THEN Pav. 
TILE SILO 


Chain of Kilns; Atlantic to Rio Grandé 

Reduces freight cost; fire and frost-proof; weight 

anchors itself; ample hoopage galvanized; greed @ 
5 free sample 


your tewn: 5S year guaranty; 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co.. Kalamazoo, Mich 





_ BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
a NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
strongest Dl and easiest o 

on the ee Ae comes oubenaid take-up hoop~ 
continuous open-door front—air-tight door and per 
manent ladder are some of the unusual features 
THE INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., H2 Main St., Linesville, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Millions of them, including the new Bverbearing kinds. 
Guaranteed true-to-name. Prices reagonable for qualits 


Plants. Catalog free. 
E. W, JOHNSON & BRO., <= SALISBURY, MD. 












Large. 


45 ‘ 
stocky plants. Catales 
fre. H. H, BENNING, R. 6, CLYDE, N.Y. 
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— Buildings of F. H. Briney, 
™ sere County, 
hi 


Uses White Lead 
| for Economy 


Forty years ago this farm 
was considered too poor to 
any price. 

Since then it has paid for 
itself and its improvements, 
| sent four people to college, 
| and now raises bigger crops 


it §=6buy, at 





than ever before. 

To these things has 
called for economies of the 
long-headed kind. Oneofthe | 
| economies has been the use of | 


| Dutch Boy 
White Lead | 


and pure linseed oil. It is sound | 
‘economy because the paint anchors 
firmly into the wood, has enough 
elasticity to prevent cracking, may 
be tinted any color, wears long, 
keeps smooth and never has to be 
scraped or burned off. 

If you want to paint for beauty 
nd for wear, stick to Dutch Boy 
ite Lead and Dutch Boy Lin- | 
seed Oil. 


do 




















Would you like to see a simple 
test which will help make you 
wise? We will send you ff 
s and directions for such a | 


paint 
materials 


test, together with booklet of prac- 
tical suggestions and color schemes. 


Ask 





Address our nearest office. 
for Painting Aids No, 193 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPAN 






New York Cincinnati 
Buffalo Cleveland 
Boston St. Louis | 
Chicago San Spemetece 
(John T. Levis & Bros. | 
Philadelphia) 
Nat jal Lead & O10 Co. | 
ittet H 
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Don’t Stop Sprayin 

tis easier to keep up than catch up 
Seiesewe reams for trees to bear Rites the 
foliage is destroyed. Remember, too, that 
S or rmant 6D aoe ” 
me tates epraying i 
prayed fruit is goo 4 fruit, and good fruit 
ep waye brings a good price fn any season. 















r* 
sheae o 
buy berrel or redet 


booklet and our oq 
calendar, both 


Batemso M’?’g Ce. 
Bor 224, 
Grenloch, N.J. 














LJ Use in any wagon. 


“a3 SPRAYERS 


ye Mean Bigger ‘Crops 
ssaree Me frees when 


Sneed OU jete li: 
28 differe: sahara, Shoe opis Es 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL—5 = GUARANTEE 


No freight to No money 
Your own time to pag. Were 


and HG FREE Bee 
The H. L. Hurst Mfg. Co., I11 Noch St Canton, 0 








No bank deposit. 
sprarer you ae 
































IDEAL GARDEN COLLECTIO 
aDer 12 oLREES, _ VALUE $ 75 FOR $80, 
0 tosh, i Fall Pippin, 1 Red 
Appie 1B Ah 1 Abundance Pium, me J Richmond, 








sour, } Yellow Spanish Cherry, § Yellow St, John, 1 C 
mon Pea: h, } Rea's Mamr lege ae. 
All first Chest. yeas Seeeatagieg ob : Buy etter trees aes 
= © today for our big free wholesale cata] 
Maloney. Enon ay ELLS C6., Box 111, Dansville, ee. 


‘kinds 
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Tree Fruits 


TS 
OC 
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Recognized Standards in Spraying | 

The most important of all sprayings 
comes just after the blossoms fall, 
which is the only time at which the 
codling moth can be controlled. The 
same mixture is applied as for the 
previous spraying, except that arsenate | 





of lead is left out. It would kill the 
bees if used. The application had best 
be repeated after three weeks, and 














Peach Curl 


again between July 20 and August 1. 
3ordeaux of strength 4-5-50 is fre- 
quently used in place of lime-sulphur, 
but the latter will not cause spray rus- 
seting so readily. 

Care of the pear orchard is very 
Similar to that of the apple trees, the 
application against San Jose scale be- 
ing made at the same time and with 
the same strength solution. Here, too, 
the most important spraying is just 
after the blossoms fall, as mentioned | 
for apples, Bordeaux of strength 
4-5-50, or lime-sulphur as described 
for the second spraying of apples, is 
used two weeks later, When there is 
an indication of leaf spot and russeting 
of fruit bordeaux 3-5-50 is advisable 
about June 20. 

The first spraying of peach orchards 
is made when the buds begin to swell 
in the spring with lime-sulphur of 





Eee we 














Apple Twig 


The proper time to spray apples 
for codling moth is in the spring just 
after petals fall and calyx lobes are 





open. 
1.08. specific gravity. It is customary 
to make a second application, as the 
“shucks” begin to break away from 
the young peaches, of a mixture com- 
posed of two pounds arsenate of lead 
and two pounds stone lime. Sometimes 
self-boiled lime-sulphur is used -in 


place of the stone lime. Two weeks 
later comes another treatment of self- 
boiled lime-sulphur 8-S8-50, and con- 
taining 1%, pounds arsenate of lead. 





In Pruning for Wood the following 
rules are usually applicable: Weak- 
growing varieties may always. be 
pruned generously, strong-growing 
lightly; varies which branch 
freely need little pruning, those hav- 
ing unbranching limbs should be 
pruned more severely; rich, deep soils 
favor growth, prune trees in such 
soils lightly; in shallow, sandy soils 
trees produce short shoots, and the 
wood should” bé Closely cut.—[Prof 
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Grind Your Own Limestone} 


Make Money Grinding for Others 





550 First Avenue, 


It isn’t necessary to invest in a big power equipment in order 
to grind your own limestone. 
grind up lime rock—get an abundant supply of lime at little cost. 


Ghe Jeffrey [IMEPULVER 


In Sizes to Suit Engines from 6 h.p. to 30 h.p. 


You know the Lime- Pulver—the machine that gives the fine 
est ground limestone —a crusher and pulverizer in one complete portable plant. 
It’s the greatest moncy-making and money-saving ma- 
chine ever built for owners of limestone land. 

You soon pay for ground limestone more than the emalicr outfits cost. 
N Why not ownone? The Lime-Pulver not only pulverizes limestone—but 
etushes tock for toad and concrete work — grinds bone and feed. 
steel—ball bearing—with Patented Jeffrey Swing Ham- 

mers that reduce rocks to dust without triction. 
On skids or trucks with or without elevator for 
bandling ground limestone and crushed rock, 
T I PULVE “ Write us telling us the horse- 
"A [IME ME ULVE , TRIAL OFFER power of your engine, and ict us} 
" . ee give full particulars ion our free trial and Advertis- 
ing Demonstration offer to quickly put the Lime-Pulver 
into every Limestone section, 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
Columbus, Ohio 


With a 6 H.P. engine you can 




















Built of 








Protect your trees, vines and plants 
by spraying in time. Stahl’s “How, 
When and Why of Spraying” illustrates 


and describes outfits for every need. It’s I 
Write at once for FREE 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
and Special Introductory Offer. 
WM, ST*HL SPRAYER CO., Box 524 Quincy, itlinols 


FREE 
Address 








FRUIT TREES AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


Peaches $5.00 per 100; 


Catalogue Free. 


Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, and Ornamentals. 
thing fresh dug and Guaranteed strictly first-class. 
L’AMOREAUX NURSERY CO., Schoharie, N. Y. 


Every- 
Freight paid proposition and 








U. P. “Hedrick, "Geneva Station. 


Learn NEW Facts 
About Spraying 





ET these, facts without spending a 

penny. These facts in l'ree Spraying 

Guide have helped U. S. Experiment 
Stations banish crop-ki liing insects—pre- 
vent blights—increase size and quality of 
crops. 300, farmers, orchardists, gar- 
deners, vineyardists, homeowners, have 
been aijed in getting splendid results from 
less solution—Jess work—less expense. 
That’s why 


is so immensely popular. These Auto 
Sprays are made in 40 sizes and styles — 
hand and power. One hand and one power 
style are here shown. t your dealer 
show you our entire line. Style No. 1— 
shown below—is right size for five ae res 
field crops and one acre trees. It will 
Save Your Crops— Your Trees 
From Bugs and Blights 
Capacity is 4 gals. Priceis low. Fitted 
with Auto-Pop Nozzle that throws finest 
mist or heaviest shower. Cannot clog. 
Write for catalog and Free Spraying Guide. 


E. C. BROWN CO. 




















Here's the New HILLSIDE Sprayer. Likeall Domestic 
Sprayers, the pump, engine and all other rts are 
made in our factory under the supervision of experts. 


DOMESTIC 


Sprayers 

The Hillside Sprayer is complete serene purpose, but 
indispensable for the man with a hillside orchard. 
We build a full line of High Pressure Sprayers, both 
Hand and Power. Our new a book, ‘‘important 
Information About Sprayi * eontains 
calendars, formulas and othe ~) . ‘aluable oan 
Send for your copy foday. =x 508, 
DOMESTIC ENGINE AND PUMP bar? ? Shippenebere, 

































Plant for quick, sturdy growth —that 
later wil] mean bumper crops of large, 
attractive fruit. We've been growing 
apple, peach, pear and other fruit trees 
for 26 years—and we'll tell 
you how to do it—free, Our 
book,**How to Plant Trees and 
Plants'’ covers the subject 
thoroughly. It shows how to 
plant— by methods which are 
Recessary to develop trees to 
the fullest vigor and produce 
tiveness. Our 1916 Fruit Book 
lists our entire line of guaran- 
teed true-to-name, hardy and 
well rooted fruitand ornamen- 
tal nursery stock. Both books 
are (highly instructive. Both 
are free. Write for your coples today. 


The Barnes Bros. Nursery Co. 
Yalesville, 







































eillys NEW?«: 
FRUIT BOOK *” 


Contains much valuable information as well as many bare 
gains Apple, Pe Pear, Plum, Cherry and other fruit 
trees. Buy direct and save agent's profit of 50 per ct. or more, 


12 APPLE TREES 9&c. 
2 Duchess, 2 Baldwins, 2 Ben Davis, 2 
Northern Spy, 2 Greening. 2 Winter 
Bananas. Al! fine, 2-year full-rooted 
trees. yreee Oo by true or money 


Reillys 
back. Write ow. 


Reliable RELY BROS. NURSERIES. 
F 164 Reilly Read, Dansville, ©. ¥. 





















and Norzles are famed for 
thorough work and lasting 
rice, e make all styles 
and sizes. If you are anxious 
to be property care for your orchard, 


Gar FREE Spraying Guide 


Dpowere all spraying questions. 
Fully describes the com lete line 
of “the World's Best™ prayers. 
Write today. REE. 








Write today for our catalogue and sgt 
of natural color post cards, from real 
hotographs, showing our Everbeare 
[og Strawberry felésin fullfre iiting. 
A rod square set last spring, bore 14% 
quarts the same sommer and fa!!. You 
can do as well. EXTRA. We will in- 
clude a large pkt. of Gardner Straim 
Crimson Giant radish and prizetaker 
onion seed with catalogue and post 
cards, all without charge, if you 
write at once 
THE GARONWER NURSERY COn 
Box O16. » towe 
wantin imine ig 





All my little trees are 
grown in the famous Gene- 
see Valley fruit section, 
and are budded from _bi 
trees in bearing, Standa 
veqoene Apples Plomsa, 
and Pears. y Cherries 
are budded on Mazzard roots—most desirable. 

Fraser’s Tree Book—Free. Send now for a 
copy—lists all worth-growing fruite for all parte, 
and telis what sorts are likely to thrive best for you, 


SAMUEL FRASER, 35 Main Street, Geneseo, N. ¥. 


KANT -KLCG SPRAYER 


® sizes of sprays from one 
or stops instantly—saves oo 
work. Send for catalog. Agents ones, 
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Moderate Farm Stocks of Grain 


Wheat stocks similar to last year according to Orange Judd crop 
reporting bureau--Supply substantially reduced—Oats 
reserves notably small—By B. W. Snow 


HE amount of grain remaining 
on farms in the possession of 


growers expressed in percentage 

previous crop and the total 
March 1 are com- 
last two 


of the 
amounts so held on 
pared as follows for the 
years: 

.The amount of grain remaining on 
farms in the possession of growers 
expressed in percentage of the pre- 
vious crop and the total amounts so 
held om March 1 are compared as fol- 
lows for the last two years: 

FARM STOCKS OF -GRAIN MARCH 1 


—— 1914 


~—-., 
Bushels 
> 





“98, ‘000 





The character of weather’ experi- 
enced between time of harvest and 
March 1 has a material bearing upon 
the distribution of grain crops dur- 
ing that portion of the year. 
Farm stock has secured les of its 
nutriment from winter pasture and 
stalk fields than would have been the 
case had the ground been bare during 
a larger proportion of the time. Whils 
the winter was not marked by ex- 
traordinarily low temperatures, the 
general range of temperature during 
the greater part of it was lower than 
usual. This necessitated, of course, 
the use of a considerable amount of 
grain upon the farms for the purpose 
of maintaining the animal heat. 

The following statement shows the 
percentage of the preceding crop and 
the total amount on farms of each of 
the three grains on March 1 for a 
series of years: 

FARM STOCKS OF GRAIN MARCH 1 
{In millions of bushels.] 





1s e 3us % Bus 
1915. 951 18.7 169 2.4 36% 
914 882 21 166 2 
1915 1,362 23.0 171 40.1 
1912 780 19.0 121 27.8 
911 1,218 25.4 g 175 8.5 
910 1,050 23.9 72 5.8 1 





Iieavy Consumption of Corn 

The amount of corn reported as now 
remaining upon farms amounts to 
951,000,000 bushels, or 69 millions 
more than was held at this time a 
year ago. In view of the fact that 
the crop gathered in 1914 amounted 
to 367 millions more than the crop 
of 1913, it was, of course, to be» ex- 
pected that the farm reserve at this 
date would be greater than that a 
year ago. As the excess, however, is 
only 69 millions, it is apparent at 
once that there has been an unusual 
disappearance of corn from the farms 
for this crop. 

The amount of corn consumed dur- 
ing the whole year 1913-4 was unusu- 


zvlly large because nine months of 
that year represents the supply situ- 
ation as dominated by the very large 


crop of 1912. In a similar manner 
nine months of the present year’s con- 
sumption is dominated by the very 
short crop of 1913, and as prices have 
ruled upon a higher plain than usual 
during that period, there have been 
farm economies practiced sufficient® to 
shorten the actual farm use. 

The following statement shows in 
condensed form the consumption of 


corn during the 12 months ending 
February 28 for the last four years: 


CORN CONSUMPTION IN i3 MONTHS 
March 1 to February 28.1] 


{Tm millions of bushels, 


Crops 
Stocks at beginning .. 


Total supply ....... 
Stocks at close ...... 





Distribution 


An examination of this table shows 
that during the year now ending: the 
consumption of corn has been 182,- 
000, 000 bushels less than during the 
preceding year, and 95,000,000 bushels 
more than during 1912-3, when the 
crop out of which the distribution 
took place was very similar to the 
crop grown in 1914. The point to be 
borne in mind in examining this table 
is that the consumptive year does not 
correspond with the full crop year, so- 
called, and that the effect of a large 
of small crop is not entirely apparent 
until the year following. 

The following statement presents 
fn detail the distribution of corn dur- 
ing the first four months following 
the harvest and for the last four 
years: 

CORN DISTRIBUTION NOV 1 TO FEB 28 
[In millions of bushels.] 





1914-5 1911-2 

eee - 8,758 2,657 
Stocks Nov 1 .. 62 1 124 
2,816 2,518 2,781 

Stocks Feb 28 ..... 951 882 780 
Distribution ..... 1,865 1,636 1,875 2,001 


The amount of corn remaining on 
hand in seven so-called surplus states 
on March 1 is of more importance in 
determining commercial supply and, 
therefore, probable range of values 
than is the total crop or the total 





‘all requirements until the 


stocks. In the western portion of the 
commercial belt the crop of 1914 was 
materially larger than in 1915 was 
of course, the reserve carried over at 
this time is correspondingly greater. 
This increased stock in the west 
more than offsets a moderate decrease 
as compared with last March in the 
eastern part of the corn belt, so that 
the total stocks of corn on farms in 
the seven surplus states at this time 
is about 67,000,000 bushels more than 
last year but is 356,000,000 bushels 
less than was held in 1915 following 
the enormous crop of 1912. 
The following table gives the 
by states for four years: 
STOCKS OF CORN IN SURPLUS STATES 


igures 





[Last figures, 600’s 
1914 2 
Bus F Bus 
Ohio 55,408 56,017 
Indiana 58 
Ilinois ¥ 1 
Iowa 9 5 il 255,8 2 
Miss t 52 i7 
Katrsa 45.968 25 2: .8 
ras 4 ’ 
Total 2 454.9 877,12 2 


Tremendous Distribution of Wheat 


The stocks of wheat now reported 
upon the farm are but little different 


than were reported at his time a year 
ago, 169,000,000 bushels, against 166,- 
000,000 bushels March 1, 1914. An in- 


crease of only 3,000,000 bushels in the 


farm stocks now held out of a supply 
that was greater by 105,000,000 bush- 
els shows the tremendous scale upon 
which we have distributed our mar- 
velous crop of 1914. 

Bringing together all the known 
facts of distribution and our own 
estimates of crop production we find 
that the result is a statement into 


which our present return of 169,000,- 
000 bushels of farm reserves fits with 
reasonable satisfaction. 

The following statement shows the 
supply and distribution of wheat dur- 
ing the year ending March 1: 

SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT 

{March 1, 1914, to February 28, 1915.] 











Supply of bus 
Farm stocks March 1, 1914 ......... ‘ 166 
Commercial stocks March 1, 1914 . ‘ 90 
CUEeS GE ISTE ceccccccccccccccccces . 903 

Tas occccecccccvccesege 1,159 

Distribution: 

Consumptior o 5, Population 98,7 2 
5.3 bus per pita», 523 
Exports 1 14-5, rebrita estimated 276 
Seed, spring . 91 
Commercial stocks March 1, 1915 (estimated) 90 
Farms stocks March 1, 1915 . 169 
Total distributio 1,149 
The tremendous foreign demand 
fgor whtat during the las even 

months has resulted in exports of 240,- 

000,000 bushels between July 1 and 

February 28, and is marked by a con- 


tinuance of an export demand at this 
time that is taking something like 
1,000,000 bushels a day. In view of 
this extraordinary situation, the ques- 
tion of our ability to continue to ex- 
port at this rate becomes of the great- 
est ir nportance. 


Rapidly Diminished Wheat Reserves 


If we may,assume that the present 
report of farm stocks is reasonably ac- 
curate then it follows that we have 
on hand at this time 169,000,000 
bushels in farm reserves and 90,000,- 
000 in commercial stocks, a total of 
259,000,000 bushels of wheat to meet 
new crop 
shall become available. Our con- 
sumption for the next four months at 
the accepted rate will amount to 174, 
000,000 bushels and spring seeding will 
require 30,000,000 bushels, making a 
domestic requirement of 204,000,000 
business up to June 30. Deducting this 
from the stock figured as on hand, it 
would appear that we have only about 
53,000,000 bushels from which must 
be taken our exports for the next four 
months and whatever supplies are car- 
ried over to the new crop year. If 
we assume that the carry-over stocks 
on July 1 will be reduced to the lowest 
minimum possible it is still evident 
that we have at this time already 
sold, although not shipped, for export 
ali of the wheat which can be spared 
without either reducing our stocks 
to a dangerously low level on Juiy 1 
or impinging upon our usual rate of 
consumption. 


Very Moderate Oats Supplies 


The following statement shows in 
detail the distribution of the crop 
from August 1 to February 28 for the 
last four years: 

OATS DISTRIBUTION, AUG 1 TO FEB 28 

{In millions of eace ta 
1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 
Crepe ..ces 1,114 1,079 ase 797 
Stocks,Augl 62 104 35 68 

T't'lsupply.1.176 1,183 1,448 865 
Stocks, Feb 28 362 390 567 322 

Distribut’n 814 793 881 643 


The following statement shows the 
consumption of oats for the 12 months 


ending February 28 in each of the 
past four years: 


OATS CONSUMPTION 12 MONTHS TO FEB 28 
{In millions of bushels.] 
1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 





«Pree 1,114 1,079 1,413 797 
Stocks at 
beginning. 390 567 222 407 
T’t’l supply. 1,504 1,646 1,635 1,204 
St’cks atcl’se 362 390 567 222 
Distribut’n.1,142 1,256 1,068 982 


Details of Farm Stocks 
The following statement shows the 
estimated farm reserves of the differ- 
ent classes of grain on March 1, 1915, 
by states: 








FARM STOCKS ON HAND MARCH 1, 1015 
{In round thousands of bushels.) 
Corn Wheat, Oats, 
bus bus bus 
New York 6,348 1,889 14,843 
Pennsylvania .. 22,422 6,628 12,244 
SRE acbeseve 0,736 2,156 6,012 
Arkansas ..... 14,866 241 1,063 
Tennessee .... 34,776 3,043 1,900 
West Virginia. 6,859 807 582 
Ke ntucky ao oem 42,618 2,025 832 
; 10,696 14,246 
4,§ 
of 7. 
} bs 4 
Ww eameeien once ee 3, 
Minnesota .... 30,026 8. 
DOU siwvtus coves 151,093 3, 
Missouri .....+-. 43,671 = 5 6 
KANSAS ...-e0s 43,968 32, : 
Nebraska ...... 69,236 13, 3 
North Dakota.. 2,930 16, 7 
South Dakota.. 25,160 7, 56 
California ..... 371 7 
OPO covecess 7 2, 1 
Washington 204 10, 5 
Oklahoma ..... 12,270 5, 8 
Montana ...... 210 2, 3 
OCRRGP ecocceccee 149,072 Es, 5 
po 951,235 168,931 361,378 





‘Fertilizers Improve All Crops 
PHILIP BAER, JR, TUSCARAWAS COUNTY, 0 

There may be yet here and there 
a farmer who is an out-and-out un- 
believer in the use of commercial 
fertilizers. In the profitable demon- 
Strations of the uses of fertilizers on 
farms, the doubting Thomases are fast 
joining the believing class. I must 
confess that I got converted on this 
point in a very simple way. I noticed 
that on a neighbor’s farm the wheat 
grew, it seemed, a little more luxuri- 
ously than on mine, and that at 
threshing time his yield an acre in- 
sisted on exceeding my yield by some 
bushels. The same could then be said 
of his grass crops which followed his 
wheat. 

It was true at this time he was using 
all the farm manure his stock could 
produce, which fact was also true at 
our farm. We each kept approximate- 
ly the same number of cattle, hogs 
and horses. I could not get around 
the fact that he was getting better 
wheat and grass yields than I. was. 
He finally said to me: “Philip, I be- 
lieve’ (he meant he knew) “a little 
fertilizer is a good investment.’’ It 
Was evident that he meant more than 
just a little fertilizer, too. I then and 
there confessed my acceptance of the 
faith and immediately began to set 
my farm in order for the commercial 
stuff. 

I began the use of fertilizers on the 
wheat crop for the sake of the wheat 
and the following grass crop. This 
practice still prevails at Greenlawn 
farm and is augmented by the use of 
phosphate on alfalfa. I may say 
here that almost our entire fertilizer 
purchase consists of phosphate, either 
the acid or raw rock variety. I feel 
sure that my future practice will ad- 
here to this policy. My rotation is 
corn, oats, wheat, clover and timothy. 

I think the reason for using fer- 
tilizers are just the same as the rea- 
son my good wife uses salt in her corn 
meal mush, or sugar in her appetiz- 
ing puddings; they are necessary. 
No one recommends the use of fer- 
tilizers on new land; but on land that 
has been long cropped, some necessary 
element of plant growth will become 
scarce aS crops are removed from the 


land and crop residues only are re- 
turned to the land. In some gases of 
farming, not even the residues of 


crops are returned to the soil. For 
example, in the rotation, corn, oats, 
wheat, clover, if the grain only of 
these crops is removed from the farm, 
the straw, stover and hay remain to be 
worked up by live stock and returned 
in the form of manure to the soil. 

In this practice the farm is bound 
to become short on phosphorus; and 
shorter on phosphorus than on any 
other element. This is because over 
two-thirds of the corn plamt’s con- 
sumption of phosphorus goes into the 
grain and less than one-third into the 
stover. Exactly the same may be said 
of the wheat plant and of oats. So 
then when we farmers grow grain for 


{To Page 11.) 
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HOT BED SASH 


with et bited 
tenons white leadeg 
in joints. GLASS. $1.60 perBea, 


C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. Dept.2  Baitimere, me, 








Write for 
Free Catalog 


Mulcher 
and Seeder 


A mulcher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, 
weeder andseeder—allin one. Forms dust mulch 
—a blanket of SJ any soll—preventing soil 

—< and — e 





harden- 

creases yield of 
oes, oats, woes. etc. Kills weeds. 
fas? —_ teeth, Le adapted to form mutch, 
ure spring control depth of teeth. 

Sold with or or without bo 
d, alfaifa, —. etc. Tee 








Adapted for a large variety of work. 
+—F LAS and 12 ft. Ship- 
ment from branch near you. 





Write us today. 


EUREKA MOWER CO. 
Box 804, Utica, N. ¥. 


ALFALFA 


AMERICAN NORTHERN GROWN 


Our Fall Book telis how t 
pny ry or Hg east of the 4° tosow: 











hat to do to retain a perfect 


Seed is al! American grow Dy 
09% oe We can furnish Ne ska, Montana or Dakota 
seed at very moderate prices. e 


GRIMM ALFALFA 2 ce. tras 
ALFALFA PLANTS in an ase hardy var 


CLOVER and GRASSES 


orthern grown and of strongest evesnitig. We can furnish 
grass mixture suitable for any 


WING’ § GARDEN and "FLOWER SEEDS 


of highest gosier that can be produced — 
scribed in our free catalog. Write tor it —" 


WING SEED CO., Box 231 Mechanicsburg, 0. 


00D SEEDS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 


S I will give a lot of new 
=> sorts free with every order f 
mey> fill. Buy and test. Return if 
m@snot O. K.—money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vegee 
tables and flowers. Send yours 


and your neighbors’ addresses, 
Y, Rockford, Illinois 








Send for free book anyhow. 


Try-a-bag of 


fertilizer. Our brands increase 


yield, improve quality and hasten 


maturity. $2 to $4 an acre will 
show you. Also ask for carload 
inducement and terms to agents. 


The Am. Agr. Chem. Co. 


eveland, Detroit. 








| ff is guaranteed to be 99.5pure. We 

carefully grade and clean all our 

stocks. Our special Buckeye Brands 

of Clover, Corn, Oats, etc. are of 

nS gee 
rite Free Booklet TO-DAY 

Gives complete description of our — y= 
seeds. Fclly illustrated. Be sure to write for 

Your FREE copy to-day. 


0.C.Shepard Co, 
Box 30 Medina, G.. 


GLOVER? 


save money. Get our 
ate y Pm apy our a ae New 


Also ‘ita 
Sweet wast Gaver, ‘its 





Prices decidedly 
lower. Buy be- 
et ces 












Alsike, 
aM 92-page 


ju! kinds gr bd: tim t — 
ve money by at once. 
i A benny set! See CO.. Bex it é fags towa 





PURE FIELD SEEDS 


Clover, Timothy, Alsike, Alfalfa and all kinds of 
Pure Field Seeds, direct from producer to consumer; 
free from noxioug weeds. Ask for samples. 


A.C. HOYT & CO.. DEPT. “A,” FOSTORIA, 0. 





Raw Ground Lime-Atlas Farm Powder 
for Agricultural Use 
Try our Munn’s Poultry & Chick Grit 
FE. CONLEY LIME & FERT. CO., Dept. E, urica, a? 





Trees—Roses — Vines 


in small or | lots at wholesale 
Ca aot on d Green’s Fruit 
—FREE. Groans 
80 Wall St., Rochester, HN. 





SEED. White and targe 


SWEE bieanial yellow. 


CLOVER c.sanron “sors: ratmourn av. 
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Potatoes 
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Cost of Raising Potatoes 





K. M. WYCHOFF, MONMOTH COUNTY, N J 

In a recent issue the question was 
asked if any reader had kept an ac- 
tual account of the cost of producing 
wheat or potatoes. I have kept a 
fairly good record of potatoes, but not 
of W t, as I do not grow any ex- 
cept for a winter cover crop. The 
igures given are taken from my crop 
acco book. My expenditures were: 
For two quarts. formaldehyde, 
cents; -55 barrels Giants at $2.5, 
$156.7 15 barrels Cobblers at $3, $45; 
five barrels Green Mountains at $2.55, 
$14.25; cutting seed at 15 cents a bar- 
rel, $12.95; sulphur, sprinkled on cut 

ed, $1.25; nine tons of 4-S-10 ferti- 

er, $279; home-mixed bordeaux of 
0) It inds blue stone, $15; 20) 
pounds lime, $1.70, and arsenate of 
lead, $14.20; pickling Giants at 4 
eent 1 barre $43.75, or a- total 
of $584.75 

I sold the following One hundred 
and forty-five barrels of Cobblers, 
$319.42; 915 barrels Giants, $1209.51; 
$1 barrels Green Mountains $85.75, or 
total receipts of $1614.68, leaving a 
balar of $1029.93. I have about -45 
barrels of Green Mountains in my cel- 
ar now, but tl price on them is way 
dcewn, so I do not know when I shall 
sell them. I pay a rent of SS00 for 
the farm of 110 acres which I am on, 
nakir n average rent of a little 
under SS an acre 

It es from four to five barrels to 
plant n acre, Making my potato acre- 
2 imately 17 acres and the 
rent $140. I use a four-horse 
dou vy and the time of plowing 
was G rs or four days; har- 
row or f = the ground, about 


barrels 
interruptions 


ime tim an plant 20 











More care is also 
crops. 


to their advantage. 
given them than the other 





Fertilizers Improve All Crops 
{From Page 10.] 


human food, or for other people's 
ive stock, the resulting shortage of 
int food elements from our farms 
which is mostly phosphorus in case 
of the cereals, and a shortage of po- 
tassium in case of potatoes sold, must 
be replaced by purchase, or if not re- 
placed, production will dwindle. 
What about the shortage of potas- 
sium and nitrogen in the practice of 
removing grain from the farm in the 
use of the rotation mentioned above? 
Really, about one-fourth of the potas- 
im consumed by the cereal crops 
mentioned goes into the grain and 
about three-fourths goes into the 
stover and straw. Here, then, the 
farm retains a very large per cent of 
the potassium, even if the grain is 


of 


supplies 


sold. The supply to the soil large 


quantities of manure not only 


much potassium direct, but the soil 
acids formed by the decay of manure 
serve as powerful solvents on the 
locked-up potassium in almost all 


soils. 
Nitrogen Shortage and Its Supply 
Nitrogen in is almost entirely 

supplied by organic matter. Nitrogen 


soils 


is expensive, costing over three times 
as much as potassium, or phosphorus. 
Therefore, for the growth of field 


crops, I think the farmer should plan 
o supply the needed nitrogen, or the 
shortage of nitrogen, through the use 
of manure and k In the prac- 
tice of intensive farming, it will be 
necessary to buy nitrogen in some 
form. e 

I use a fertilizer on alfalfa. Many 
people think that alfalfa enriches the 


fumes, 


soil. If it is well inoculated with the 
proper bacteria alfalfa will materially 
add nitrogen Scientists tell us that 

falfa growing under favorable con- 
ditions will draw two-thirds of its 
nitrogen from the air; and they also 
say that approximately as much of 
the fertility constituents—that is, as 

















Commodious Buildings on Ohio Farm 


The farm buildings pietured here belong to Philip Baer, Jr, of 
Tuscarawas county, O. Mr Baer tells in this issue how he brought his 
fari higher production. He is one of the leading men of his state. 

such as a chain - breaking on the much nitrogen, phosphorus and po- 
planter or running short of seed or tassium remain in the roots -and 
fertilizer in the field. ° stubble as are removed in the abfalfa 

I cultivate every week if possible, hay crop. To explain, say the hay 
with two-horse riding cultivator, crop is three tons: These three tons 
and al go over with a weeder. IL of alfalfa hay contain 150 pounds of 
spent about 160 hours or 20 days in nitrogen, 14 pounds of phosphorus and 
cultivating. I never do hand hoeing. 72 pounds of potassium The roots 
The time spent in applying the bor- and stubble contain 150 pounds of ni- 
deaux spray was about four days or 32 trogen. Of the entire nitrogen, 300 
hours. I try to spray every 10 days. pounds, only 100 were drawn from the 
I simply charge against my potato soil; 150 pounds &re left in the soil 
crop the items which I listed such as by root and stubble. Here is a net 
seed, fertilizer, etc, and then charge gain of 50 pounds of nitrogen an acre. 
the rent of land, labor, etc, on my It is self-evident that no nitrogenous 
general expenses for the year. fertilizer is needed here. 

The tools I use and their prices for We can see that alfalfa has a con- 
the potato crop are: Planter, $70; tinuous appetite for phosphorus and 
Gigger, $85; two riding cultivators, potassium, and with the removal of 
$13; two walking cultivators, $12; one several hay crops, for a number of 
four-horse plow, %62; one 60-tooth successive years, considerable quanti- 
harrow, $12; one disk harrow, $41; ties of these elements are hauled off. 
one weeder, $27; one sprayer, $75. The It is up to the alfalfa grower to sup- 





planter and the digger are the only 
tools used exclusively for the potatoes; 
all other tools being used for other 
crops also. I use four horses on my 
place, This year I am buying my seed 
and fert izer from our farmers’ eX- 
change, of which I am a member. 
The prices are: Fifteen barrels of 
Cobbl at $2.50; 10 barrels Green 
Mountains at $2.30, 75-barrels Giants 
at 52.10. This seed was purchased last 
fall and stored in the exchange cellar 
through the winter for 10 cents a 
barrel. The 4-9-5 fertilizer I shall use 
cost $33 a ton. Potatoes are my cash 
crop and the rotation is placed always 
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“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 


they enrich the earth and 
who till 


fertilizers: 


those it.”"—[ Advertisement. 





ply phosphate and potassium, too, if 
his soil is deficient in the latter. - I 
have been applying phosphate when 
I sow alfalfa; and then once a year, 
during the summer, I run over the 
alfalfa stubble with the fertilizer drill 


and put on, say, 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate an acre. -I expect to try 
Strips through the field, adding po- 
tassium with the phosphate. 

Now, to sum up: What has fer- 


tilizer done on Greenlawn farm? It 
has, by supplementing the farm ma- 
nures, given us an increase of wheat 
and grass yield, and added materially 
to our alfalfa crops. ‘For fine yield 
crops, have these four servants at 
your bidding if you would maintain 
agriculture permanently: Dime, leg- 
umes, manures, fertilizers. 





Mention A -A When You Write 





DIBBLE S SEED FARMS 






i600 
ACRES 


“The Source of ali that is best in Farm Seeds 





D.B. Brand 
Dibble’s Seed Corn 


‘Timoth 
at who hol 


nt eg} Aifalfa, Clover 
esale prices, direct to you 


Pedigree Stock. Best five kinds. 
Dent for crop and the silo, 
Average germination above % per cent and priced as low as 


nad 
99 50 per cent Pure or better, 


Both Flint and 


$1.35 per bu. 


Bes s 
Dibble’s Seed Oats ising Sar it se hte: 80c per bu. 


Dibble’s Seed Barley Best two kinds, os iow as $1.25 per PS 


Dibble’s Seed Potatoes 


bushels per acre. 


Dibbdie' s Farm Seed Catalog 
and ten samples of Dibble’s Farm Seeds FREE. 


Pedigree Stock, from selected seed, grown by 
best modern methods, from fields yielding 

200-500 29 varieties best early, intermedi- 
ate and late. A few standard kinds, in quantities, as low as 


50c per bu. 


Address 


Edward F. Dibble Scedmowen, Honeoye Falls, N.Y., Box A 














GROUND 


IME 


STONE 





$1.50 putz —sacs $2.50 
WRITE FOR FREIGHT RATES 


ROCK-CUT STONE CoO. 
531 Union Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y¥. 
























field, 
carefully selected. 
Specialties — Early Eureka, 
Lone Pod Peas—Every yarioty 
Seeds. Write for 1915 Annua 


CHARLES F. SAUL, 


Buy pure seeds at bulk prices. 
garden or flower bed come up right because 


the 
Corn—Yellow Ensilage C Yorns—Saul’s 
of Grain, Vegetable, 
now and get right on seed values. 


225 James Street, 






Saul’s Seeds for 







roductive White Ensilage 
ern Grown Alfalfa Clover, 
Garden and Flower 


most 
Nort 









SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








ALFALFA. Soy 


CLOVER SEED 2:\hh:: 


This is Number 1 stock, smooth, c = an and not dis 





grown. 


test of 36 varieties shows Swedish Select the most satisfactory 
seeds “ at we car 


only clean seeds, 
Don’t delay, 


Please bear in mind that we hand 
catalog and for samples and price Ss. 


e Timothy Seed 
Grown, 





but write 


Cowpeas, Red Clover, Mammoth Clover Alsike 
A-1, and that will Positively Satisfy. Potatoes, 
ded to have greater Vitality than southern 


Beans, 
all Seeds / 
and cone 









ased. Swedish Select Oats, Wisconsin Experimental 
Also a big gy he arly Yellow Dent Seed Corn, 
1 guarantee. Free end for our 1915 llustrated 


MACE & MANSFIELD, Greenvitie, Ohio 





Planters 

oe 
prayers 

ioe BIGGEST 


YIELDS 


100°, 
Potato Planting 
More important than ever. 
The U.S. will export potatoes this 
year. Every bushel raised os be 
needed. Potash isscarce. Seed 
will be high. his planter 


puts one piece only inevery 
space, saves at least one 
bushel of seed every acto- 
no injury to seed, no 
disease carried, best 
distribution of 
fertilizers. ry” 





. K. 
Cham- 
pion 
Line 
Cutters 
Planters 
Sprayers 

Diggers, Sorters 

Descriptive matter 
free. Write for it. 
Our No. 22 Planter | 
és automatic; one man and team plant five acres or 
more a day; Our No, 25 Planter plants abso- 
lutely 100 per cent correct, a seed piece to every bill, 
CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY Co, 
168 CHICAGO AVENUE HAMMOND, INDIANA, 


EDLESS FIELD SEEDS 


We are trying with all our might to furnish ab- 
quately pure, Red, Alsike, Mammoth, Alfalfa, 
Zimothy Sweet Clover, and all other field seeds, 

hall 
samples and instructions 


Gan ond ¢ 
Mow to to Know Good Seed."’ 
GO. M. SCOTT & SON, 29 Main St., Marysvilie, Ohio 
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immature grains removed. 











TRY, 


FREE SE PLES 


And Alfalfa Guide 


We supply you absolutely free samples 
of our hardy, northern grown seeds, Qur 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY 2-¢ ALFALFA 


seeds are the best_that money cal can buy; High in 
Purity, Strong in Germination Also on request we 
will send you our Alfalfa Guide full of informa- 

tion regarding this valuable plant. 

Write at for free samples end literature tm re- 

le ecceds. 

WERTHEIMER & SO) 
pte Ligonier, Ind. 








.. New Gladioli 10c. 


The big lavender piak. 
ioli grown 










Attraction, Soft rosy scarlet, large 
(ANN white center. Extra fine. 
P Kiondyke. Lemon yellow with 
~ i rimson maroon center 
uae Spray. White, sprayed rose. 


These are among the very finest new 
> is a real wem, ready to 
loom. We mail the 4 for 30 cts. 
12 fine Mixed Gladiolh: all sorts 20 cts. 
Big Catalog of Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Rulbs, Plants and rare new 
Fruits /ree to all who apply We are 
the largest growers in the world of 
Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies,etc., 
and our stocks are best and cheapest 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. ¥. 


TIMOTHY $2. 


SAVE MONEY--Buy from Grower. 

New recleaned lowa yh 4 ee by 4 ~~ from weed 
seed. Guaranteed Satisfactory or money refunded. Write 
today. 92-page catalog and Free Samples. Low prices 
Fo £ over and all grass eceds. Rw before advance. 














. BERRY SEED CO., 828, CLARINDA, 10WA 
SEED and Four Seed Oate, 

Red Top, Blue Grass. All’ Dest mothy, 

eed, Common, Hammoth, 

Alsike, Alfalfa, Roy. Tronne and Cow Peas. Will send 

samples absolutely free. Don't buy antil you get my 

prices on these seeds oe are i Me ea and choice 

home grown. U. J. COVE Mt. Gilead, O, 





Yes, waiting for every farmer or farmer’s son—any in- 
tious American who is anxious to establish for him- 

self a happy home and prosperity. 

tation this year is more attractive than ever. 

2 higher but her farm land just as cheap and in 


Pp 


of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


160 Acre Homesteads are Actually Free to Settlers and 


Other Land at From $15 to $20 per Acre 


The people of European countries as well as the American continent must be fed — thus an 


even greater, rey oy for Canadian 
acre 
is bound to make pod ees that's. 


ing. 
r dairy purposes. 





sc 
Milita 
farm la! 


will keep up the 

a dollar for wheat a 
what you can expect in Western 
Oats, Barley and Flax. Mixed F. 
The excellent grasses full of nutrition, are th 
Good schools, markets convenient, climate 

service is not compulsory in Canada but there is an unusual demand for 
to replace the many young men who have volunteered for service in the 


rice. Any farmer who can buy 
raise 20 to 45 bushels to the acre 
Canada. Wonderful 
arming is fully as profitable an industry 
e only f ame 
em 


war. 


Friis Sor Hecautare and partionters a to seGeced vellway cates to Superintendent Immigration, Ottawa, 


J. S. CRAWFORD 


301 E. Genesee St., 
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= Manures and Fertilizers 
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Fertilizers in General Crops 
F. E. BONSTEEL, CHAUTAUQUA CO, NY 


The farm to which we came some 
Seven years ago might easily have 
been classed as an abandoned farm; 
at least it was sadly depleted. In 
the 10 years previous the only opera- 
tions it had seen were renting the pas- 
tures and cutting what little poor hay 
the old meadows afforded for sale. 
Before that time, tenant after tenant 
had occupied it, each one poorer than 
the last, until they could no longer 
make a bare living from their share 
of the produce. However, I knew 
that the heavy shale soils of southern 
New York: and northern Pennsyl- 
vania were not easily exhausted of 
their permanent fertiity and that a 
few years of reasonable farming 
should bring this place again to a good 
state of production. 

These lands are naturally good corn 
and grass soils and many are well 
adapted to potatoes. That fitted in 
well with my cherished scheme of a 
dairy for steady income and pota- 
toes for a chief cash crop. The 
problem was to make the start. Soils 
of this class are said to usually have 
an abundant store of potash, some 
phosphoric acid, and very little nitro- 
gen. I was satisfied that this principle 
Was true here so that the problem in 
its simplest terms was to make the 
soil potash available, to make phos- 
phoric acid the chief chemical fer- 
tilizer and to get the nitrogen in the 
chbapest way possible. Obviously 
that could not be done at first with 
leguminous crops because none would 
make a satisfactory growth, so I 
turned to green manuring as the start 
to furnish nitrogen. 

Buckwheat seemed the best crop 
for the purpose because of its quick 
growth, large amount of green mat- 
ter and quick rotting. A few hundred 
pounds of acid phosphate to an acre 
seemed to be all that it needed. Our 
first trials with rye were utter failures 
from. winterkilling, but after one crop 
of green buckwheat had been plowed 
under and the phosphate increased to 
500 pounds, we had good erops of rye 
which were turned under in the 
spring. 

Letting Clover Help 


No clover had been grown in the 
community for 25 years and local 
opinion was that it could not be done, 
but it seemed to us that if plenty of 
lime was used to correct the acidity 
of the soil and help make the potash 
in the soil available, and some humus 
put in with green crops and enough 
available phosphorus supplied, that 
clover ought to grow. Results more 
than justified that opinion. After one 
crop of each of buckwheat and rye 
had been put under and two tons of 
ground limestone applie® as a top- 
dressing we were ready for oats and 
seeding and this crop was also sup- 
Plied with 500 pounds of acid phos- 
phate to an acre. Only enough tim- 
othy was used to keep the clover from 
lodging and make jit cure easier, as 
we had no intention of letting the first 
meadows stand. After cutting a heavy 
crop of clover hay our neighbors were 
astounded to see a big second crop 
from this fine seeding plowed under in 
the fall; but again the results in the 
succeeding corn crop proved that in 
our case there was more to be gained 
by treating it in that way. 

Having now established the corn 
and clover crops we were ready to 
rapidly increase the insignificant dairy, 
which we were able to carry before 
on the poor wild hay. As the farm 
manures increased the fertilizer prac- 
tice varied, and we now use the acid 
phosphate mainly in combination with 
the manure as top-dressing on the 
new seedings. As the soil fertility is 
built up we are gradually lengthening 
to a four-year rotation, cutting one 
crop of timothy for sale and using a 
high-grade complete chemicai fer- 
tilizer on the timothy meadows in the 
spring. Fields in the potato rotation 


Still remain at three-year periods so 
as to give the potato crep the benefit 
of a heavy clover sod. 

I am satisfied that some similar 
scheme of fertilizing and crop rota- 
tion can be easily adapted to many 
farms in this latitude with the best 
results. In fact, the scheme we used 


can be greatly improved by using 
some of the newer crops which we 
were afraid to use when we began. 
We now use a leguminous crop where- 
ever possible; vetch always with rye 
and sometimes with oats, soy beans 
with the silage corn, and oats and 


Canada field peas as a supplementary 
dairy feed. 





Pruning and Grafting Pointers 
[From Page 4.] 


two and tallow one. In making, the | 


materials are first broken up finely 
and melted, then when thoroughly 
melted, the liquid is poured into a pail 
of cold water It is next pulled and 


worked until tough and a light yel- 
low brown. When.applied to the graft, 
the hands are greased to prevent 
sticking. 


Saddle-grafting, which is a simple 


method for shoots of small growing 
plants, is made by itting the upper 
part of the stock into a wedge-shaped 
end. The scion is split and placed up- 


on the wedge in a manner similar to 
the whip-graft, the two parts being 
bound together and waxed. On wood 
that is too soft and tender to admit 
splitting, a splice-graft is made by 
simply cutting the two parts diago* 
nally across and binding together, In 
order to insert a scion into the side of 


a stock without cutting off the stock, 
a side-graft is frequently made, This 
consists of setting the scion into an 


oblique cut in the stock without the 
removal of any wood. The parts are 
usually tied and waxed. 

Use of Cleft Grafts 

In the case of large stocks, such as 
a big limb of an apple tree into which 
small scions are to be set, a cleft-graft 
is frequenty made. The stock is sawed 
off squarely at the end and _ split 
through the center to a depth of a few 
inches, depending on size of stock. At 
the circumference of the stock just 
behind and inclusive of the bark a 
wedge-shaped scion is inserted at both 
ends of the split. The pressure of the 
parts of a large stock is usually suffi- 
cient to hold the scions in place, 
though the whole is waxed for pro- 
tection. The two scions give assurance 
that growth will take place as one or 
both will usually live. 

A similar method giving a greater 
chance for growth at a certain point 
is bark-grafting. The stock is like- 
wise sawed off smoothly, and three to 
six or even more very thin scions are 
inserted, the ends of the scions being 
wedge-shaped. The bark must not be 
split in the operation, The whole is 
bound tightly with raflia or cotton 
thread and waxed. This is sometimes 
called crown-grafting. Marching 
consists of uniting two plants or 
or branches while still attached 
to their own roots, The _ sepa- 
ration is made after the two parts are 
firmly united. This method is fre- 
quently used for grapevines. 

When Bark Slips Easily 

Shield-budding as ordinarily prac- 
ticed is the ‘msertion, of a single bud, 
bearing little or no wood, to the sur- 
face of the growing wood of the stock. 
The operation is best performed when 
the bark slips or peels easily. A ‘“T’’- 
shaped cut is made in the bark of the 
stock a few inches above the ground, 
the shield-shaped bud irserted, and 
the aperature closed and bound with 
raffia or cotton thread. This method is 
employed by many nurserymen who 
make a specialty in apple, pear, peach 
or other fruit trees, Cutting, whereby 
an unattached twig, leaf or root prap- 
agates the plant directly is often prac. 
ticed, especially with grapes, currants, 
gooseberries and some hard-wood trees 
and ornamentals, 
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The Mapes Fertilizers 


The Standard for Generations } 





What the Hall Mark is to Silver, Mapes has 


always been to Fertilizers—STERLING y 








@ The most successful farmers, the men with bank 
accounts, have always regarded Mapes as their best 

friend, and never more than this season, with the y 
stand we have taken. 








rs @ Read recent article by H. W. Collingwood, editor of The 
Rural New-Yorker, “A 6000 Bushel Potato Crop,” with 
an exact description by Professor Clinton, of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, of every detail of the grow- 
4 ing, from the preparation of seed to final storing of crop. 
The grower, Mr. Joseph A. Fagan, described the crop as “the most 
4 important ever grown in Connecticut.” 

The farm, when Mr. Fagan bought it in 1900, had “struck bottom 
" in production.” 

The fertilizer referred to in the above article is the Mapes Potato 
4 Manure, which has been used by Mr. Fagan from the start. 
4 Mr. Fagan wrote August 30, 1907: 
We 


**In these seven years working this farm I have used only the Mapes 
Manures, and I am salisfied my choice of the Mapes goods in 
building up soil has been a great factor in achieving what I 
have thus far.’’ 


and he has continued to use them ever since. 








The Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano Company 


Central Building, 143 Liberty Street, New York 
Branch: 239 State Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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International Harvester . 
readers 


ec \ ‘ JHEN I bought my first manure spreader, 
I was thinking more of my horses than I 
was of my land. I bought a ‘light weight’ machine. It 
went all right empty, or with a half load, but it warped 
and jammed so after a few full loads that soon the horses couldn't 
move it. A spreader must havesome weight if it is to do good work 
and last any length of time. The spreader I own now is what some 
might call a heavy machine, The beauty of it is that it neither 
warps not jams and it works as easily when fully loaded as it does 
when nearly empty. As my neighbor said when he bought one like 
mine, ‘I could spread soft coal with it.’ I find it is much better 
for the horses, better for the land, and better for my pocketbook.” 
This farmer owns an I H C manure spreader built for efficient 
work, and field-tested in every feature. The weight is put into 
places where weight counts, It helps to make the machine stiff and 
strong. It prevents jamming, twisting, warping and sagging. 
See the I H C local dealer who handles these machines and let 
him show what the features on I HC spreaders are put there for. 
Or. write us for information and we will give you our dealer’s name. 


International Harvester Company of America 3 
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School Agriculture 


“We Leam to Do by Doing” 











No 10—Starting the Crops 
We have learned in these lessons 
ts require water, air, warmth 
and food, They need also a place in 
which they may live. Their home is 
the soil and the atmosphere above it. 
Plants cannot thrive if any of these 
requirements are lacking. Now grant- 
all are provided, success with 





that pla! 


ing tnal 

plat s depends on two things: Seed 
1 s¢ Of the two soil is of most 
portance. The ideal soil is porous 

« s ft admit all the air the roots 

equire it is not wet like a saturated 

spong: but wet like a moistened 


th air in circulation through 
ts pores. If a soil is saturated with 


wate! much of the time, it needs 
drainage and will not be productive 
intil the excess water has been re- 
loved 


Sometimes the soil is very dry. That 
may be due to lack of rain, or to a 
bad mechanical condition, Liming the 


land is helpful in cases like ‘is. The 
ap} on of manure or other vege- 
table matter is also of great assist- 
ance The ideal soil really con- 
tains a great deal of vegetable 
matter. This vegetable matter, on rot- 


ing and decaying, is turned into hu- 
mus, so-called; this humus is the real 
backbone of the land. To the humus 
is.due the real worth of any soil. 
Suppose now, our land has been 


prope fitted for seed. It has been 
lowed, harrowed, rolled, if necessary. 
he upper 6 or 8 inches are mellow, 
n fine tilth, and somewhat coimpact. 
is now ready for seed The seed 
has een examined for adulterants, 
and tested for germination. The only 
restion remaining is: How deep to 
plant, That depends on the kind of 
seed, Seeds of plants that come up 
without thick seed leaves, such as the 
ere: —corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley 
d let—the other grasses, peas, 

I hes may be covered several 
times their thickness. Even if planted 
other condi- 


I* times their thickness, 
tions being present, they will find their 
way out of the ground. Other seeds, 
should be planted more 
than four of five 


Ke peans 


shallow-——not more 














es their thickness. 
ery small seeds are often sown on 
the s e of the ground and are not 
overed all. When clover is seeded 
in W t in the springtime, the pack- 
ing’ « he g rains, the freezing 
nd t g o! the crust tend to give 
ne a foothold, until the 
s heir own tiny feet 
aeer » the earth. In the garden 
it is often the rule to scatter the seeds 
» re he gardener then walking on 
he row, thus pressing the seed into 
the soil The slight covering thus 


injure the seed, but 
Others use a 


given adaoes not 


favors germination. 


board along on the row, for the same 
purpe 

Bef planting seed of any kind, 
see t the soil has just been har- 
rowed « raked. This is to destroy any 


weed seeds that are germinating at 
the s ace. It is a good plan to do 


this thoroughly just before planting 
the seeds. The great battle from now 
on ¥ be to keep these weeds under 
contro! Weeds take moisture and 


Plant food out of the soil, thus rob- 
bing the cultivated plants, and they 
eccupy space. After all, the real reason 
for cultivating any kind of crop is to 
kill weeds. 

Garden and field cultivated crops 
iced to be tended only often enough to 
uvestroy the weeds. Corn cultivated 15 

ring the growing season yield- 
nore than a nearby plot culti- 
vated but five times, the yield in both 
tances being 79 bushels an acre. A 
plot right between the two, which re- 
ceived no culture at all, the weeds be- 
ing allowed to grow, yielded 17 bushels 
to the acre, and those ears were lit- 
tle nub! at that, This proves that 
culture during the growing season is 
for the purpose of weed destruction. 











Jottings from the Farmers 
You were right in your editorial on 
the Size of farm. When Roosevelt 
Was president, he said he would like 
to see S country divided into farms, 


and as far as possible every man 


bn = his own farm. But college 

rotessors and station officials usually 
advocate biggers farms, but with them 
” 


is & question of dollars and cents, 
and that is all. It is the natural phi- 
losophy of the question that a man 
working his own farm has got about 





as much as he can work; that he has } 
to sell only about half as much of 
what he produces. He needs the other 
balf for his own household. Most of 
the complaints that farming doesn’t 
pay, come from the big farmers. The 
man who has about as much as he 
can get along with Keeps plodding on, 
and neither the high cost of living nor 
the high cost of help worries him. 
There are farmers now who are land 
poor. If they had less land they 
would have more money in their 
pocket. That farmers shall own the 
farms they work, is to the welfare, and 
te the safety of our nation more than 
to any other one thing.—[Mark Fen- 
nell, Ohio. 


The hired man who does not think 
he could make a success at the wages 
of today evidently does not live in a 
good locality. Wages for married men 
in this locality is about 340 a month 
for the year, including house, garden, 
potatoes, and usually firewood free.'I 
have worked by the year and also by 
the month. We started farming for 
ourselves with a capital of $24 and 
four smal] boys. With a good credit 
I leased a 125-acre farm and went to 
work, It was some work that year; 
very dull all summer but we pulled 
through. If this young man had start- 
ed farming for himself and got busy, I 
think he would have a different story 
to tell. A good helpmate and good 
management are both necessary. Ifa 
man and his wife can pull together 
like a good farm team should, there 
is no reason you cannot find success. 
But do not try to pull in opposite di- 
rections at the samewjime; if you do, 
the jig is up.—|[M. C., New York. 


A neighboring farmer is making a 
great success with cauliflower. He 
keeps some cows, so the cauliflowers 
may be said to be a side issue, but 
they are worth while, afier all. 
He is winning because he has the rep- 
utation of growing the finest “caulie’s”’ 
of any man who takes them to a city 
of 60,000, And that is going some. He 
uses an auto to market his crop and 
you ought to see the big loads he 
piles upon that machine. He takes back 
money and it does not 
either, Here 
is a point for some of us. Why not 
make a specialty of something and 
put our level best into it? Another 
man is working up a fine trade with 
his choice dairy butter. He tops the 
market by several cents a pound, but 
he could not do it, if his butter were 
not top-notch butter. No other way to 
succeed anyway—the best or nothing. 
LE, L. Vincent, Broome ers ee 


a nice bit of 
take him long to sel] out, 


I have visited some 25 different 
flocks of sheep and have not found a 
single farmer who does not realize a 
net profit from his sheep. Only one 
flock was strictly pure bred and in this 
case the net income was nearly 
double that reported by the producers 
of grade animals. The fences, or rath- 
er the lack of them, seem to be one 
of the gréatest drawbacks to this line 
of work, but with a little exertion 
these could readily be built or re- 
paired. For the money invested I am 
confident that there is more clear 
money made from raising sheep than 
milking cows at the present prices of 
their products, besides the amount of 
labor and attention is considerably 
less. In stocking up on sheep it is 
necessary and important that high 
grade young ewes are obtained rather 
than the old and worn-out culls that 
are brought in by that fall driver.— 
[F. C. Minekler, New Jersey. 


In the account recently reported of 
growing pigs in the Cortland county 
(N Y) boy contest, Harry Taintor 
bought a pair for $5. The cost of feed 
was $10.25. The labor at 15 cents an 
hour for 35 hours was $5.25, or total 
cost $20.50. The pigs when sold 
weighed 550 pounds. They brought 9 
cents live weight, or $49.50, leaving a 
profit of $29. The cost of producing a 
pound of gain live weight was 4 cents. 
[M. G. Feint, Cortland County, N Y. 


I have become very much interested 
in Orange Judd Service Bureau, Its 
answers to others have saved me 
many dollars, $10 in one case alone. 
How truly thankful every one of your 
subscribers must be for this service.— 
[Glenn Howe, Liverpool, N Y. 


As a practical] farmer, I am getting 
tired of all the unsolicited help and 
advice showered upon farmers, and 
when we ask for favors like equaliza- 
tion of taxation, referendum and re- 
call with other reforms, to have them 





At last — here is a 


at formerly bought only a noisy, trouble- 
am, “‘cheap’’ engine, 

This is not a mere statement —not 
a promise — but a 
written guaran- 
tee, backed by the 
reputation and re- 
sources of this Mil- 
lion Dollar Com- 
pany. Wemake 
you the judge 
and jury. lfthe 
Maynard is not 
equal or superior 
to any engine atany 


price—return it and get every penny back, including transportation 
proof of our confidence in the high quality of 
The prices speak for the wonderful values. 


charges. ‘That’s 
the Maynard. 


60 days’ trial—no money in advance 


all engine history. 


through dealers. 


them with others. 





Send in your name Now! *S" 


operate on gas, gasoline, kerosene or distillate ; also p 
shelling outfits. Justsay, ‘Send Engine Boox,’ 


te postal now. 


Send in your name on a postal card for 
facts that prove this the greatest sensation in 


would cost three times our prices if sold 
Read 
strength, durability, reliability. 
the Maynard starts so easily, runs so smooth- 
ly, quietly and steadily. 
May nard gets power out of every drop of fuel. 
Read why a boycan run it. 
at which Maynards are rated and compare § sh 
Read why we send you 
any Maynard Engine on 60 days’ trial, no money in 
advance. Guaranteed to give at least 5 years’ service. Note 
our guarantee to sell repairs (if needed) any time within 15 
years or give you a new engine or full price back, 
the Maynard, point by point, feature by feature, with the en- 
gine you ¢hink is best,no matter howmuchitcosts, Zhen decide. 


Get our book. Read descris 
of all Maynards, 149 to 15-H.F itt 
umping, Sawing, grinding, silo fili 
and address as below. Book comes by return 


RES ee 
PRICES 
13-H. P.— $29.75 
2 -H.P.— 39.50 
3}-H.P.— 64.00 
5 -H.P.— 90.00 
7 -H. P.— 116.00 
9 -H., ae —s 
d why 12-H. P.— 230. 
Read why the Maynard 15.H. P.— 295.00 
GUARANTEE 






* 8 


Get this Book ahout 
F a the Bidsest Sensation 
in all Engine History 


WRITE POSTAL FOR YOUR COPY TO-DAY 


combination of top notch engine 
iatttpond bolton ork ‘es. Now, forthe first 
time, you can get a smooth running, steady, 

quict, reliable power outfit at the same price 














Maynard 
Read why 


bou 
about We guarantee this engine 


tod-velop—— Horse Power 
and to becapable of stand- 
ing a reasonable overload 
continuously without over- 
heating or damage, We 
guarantee the lite ofthis en- 
Study the speed ‘ gine to be $ years ormore, 
. and we will replace it if it 
ld become useless in- 
s de of five years, provided 
the damage is not caused 
by misuse or neglect, We 
guaranteethis engine to run 
as well and last as long as 
any engine of Like size and 
type. regardless of make or 
price. We guarantee it to 
be free from defects in ma- 
terial and workmanship, 
and will replace free any 
part (excepting batteries) 
that may wear out or break 
from defect at any t 
during the life of engine. 


Read why the 


Compare 



































Multiply YOUR) 


Harvest 
BANK ACCOUNT 


You will be surprised at what lime will 
do for your crops Your soil must be fed 
or it can’t produce Experiments prove that 
limed land produces two or three times the 
harvest of ordinary starved soil. Drop us a 
postal and we will gladly send you our 
booklet telling you about liming soil and 
why the best investment you can make is 


OLVA\, 


LIMESTONE 


You get a product testing high t car 
bonate of lime and every pound is of value. 
Why not enjoy better farming by using Sol- 
vay Pulverized Limestone? It is ground 
extra fine, making it quickly available. 

Prices per net-ton, $1.50 in bulk, or $2.50 in 
100 lb. paper bags, f. o. b. our plant, James- 
ville, N. ¥., carload lots to the consumer 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
Bldg. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 


























From 1% to 035 Horse Power 


acobson Hopper Cooled Engines start easily, 
run smoothly and have ereat. overload capacity. 
Approved by Nat. Board Fire Underwriters. 
Built with jigs and templates. All bearings in- 
terchangeable. Built-in magnetos. Write for bul- 
letinof Hopper Cooled Engines; also of Jr. 
Sturd Jack, the lowest priced high- 
engine on the mark ry 








denied.—[W. H. Stout, Pennsylvania. 











ROOFING 
$2.57 Per Sq. 


GALVANIZE 


Write for Catalog "A" and price delivered your station. 
GRIFFIN LUMBER CO., Bex 5¢, Hodson Falls, New York 
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That’s what itmeansto pump 
water with the world’s 
strongest windmill, the 
long-lived,double geared, 


powerful 


‘Let the wind pump your 
water for nothing” 


STOVER MFG. oo. 
Freeport, til. 


Also and Ideal Feedmill 
Alfalfa Couns and Grinders—Pump Jacke 
—Ensilage Cutters. Send for Catalogues. 














The New GREENWOOD LIME 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 


(a 


TOP FEEO—NO RUSTING—NO CLOGGING 
Accurate indicator for 100 to 3,500 ‘Ibe. acre whether 
material be wet, dry, sticky, lumpy, eavy or light. 
Write for booklet A to 


GREENWOOD MFG. CO.. Lawrence, Mase. 











Buy it now 


Don't buy what be 

don’t need, but buy 
what you do need, now. 
It will put thousands of 
idle men at work who 
are suffering this Winter. 
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Spring Seeding of Clover 
C. R. WEIDLE, ERIE COUNTY, PA 
For a number of years, here in 
northwestern Pennsy!vania, I have 
practiced seeding clover in the fore- 
part of April, seeding it with winter 
grain. At this time of the year, we 


generally have light freezing weather 
at times which honeycombs the soil 
and puts it in fine shape for sowing 


clover seed, Much of the seed falls 
into the little crevices the frost has 
made, and is slightly covered when 


the ground thaws. 

When a suitable morning is chosen 
for sowing the seed one of men 
does not help with the chores, but 
starts sowing clover se: d very early in 
the morning. A 16-foot wheelbarrow 
seeder is used. In this way a number 
of acres is seeded in the early part of 
the day before the ground thaws and 
gets sticky. The wind is generally 
more quiet, too, in the early morning, 
which means more even distribution 
of the seed. 

In this section red clover is seeded 
mostly with winter grain. I prefer 
sowing about 1!) pounds an acre of 
seed as free from foul weed seed as 
possible, I believe when clean 
that has been grown near home can 
be purchased, better results are ac- 
complished. I have at. times tried mix- 
ing other varieties of clover seed with 
red clover. I do not approve of sow- 
ing mammoth clover with red; being 
a later variety it is sown alone, 
or with timothy. On account of its 
rather coarse stems, mammoth clover 
makes coarse hay, and is somewhat 
difficult to cure. On moist soil, a little 
alsike clover seed mixed with red will 
generally give good results. On very 
dry land it does not grow large enough 
to bother with, unless top-dressed with 
manure in the winter to conserve a 
supply of moisture during the summer, 


Don’t Sacrifice Oats Ground 
Cc. C, M’CURDY, CRAWFORD COUNTY, PA 


This spring when wheat is high 
priced many farmers will want to 
plant some of the oats ground with 
spring wheat. In the spring of 1907 
we plowed five acres for spring wheat. 
After the soil was well prepared it 
was drilled reasonably early in the 
spring with about 200 pounds com- 
plete fertilizer an acre and six quarts 
wheat, 

The crop did not make a good stand 
and a_ hot, rainy season following 
seemed to hinder its growth, so that 
the wheat heads as well as the straw 
were short, I do not believe it will 
pay to take any of the oats ground for 
spring wheat this season. Prices on 
Oats are almost relatively as high at 
present as wheat. 


Not Sure About Sugar Beets 

F. P. STUMP, VAN WERT COUNTY, 0 

I grew sugar beets as an experiment 
‘some 16 years ago for the Ohio sta- 
tion and the United States department 
of agriculture, I have been a very 


the 


seed 


best 








interested observer of their produc- 
tion by my neighbors the past 15 
years. In 1901 the first commercial 


fields were grown in the vicinity, one 
of the largest fields being on a farm 
adjoining mine, 3% miles from the 
railway station, or too far from the 
factory as we now know. Durng the 
early years the product was shipped 
to a distant factory. e 

In 1910, the new factory at Pauld- 
ing, in an adjoining county, began 
operations and a considerable acreage 
Was grown in this, adjoining and other 
townships in this county, and of 
course a large acreage in Paulding 
county, especially near enough to the 
factory to avoid shipping by rail. Pre- 
vious to this the handwork, blocking, 
thinning, weeding and topping were 


done by home talent’ decidedly 
amateur. The time . consumed, - es- 
pecially when. a wet season 


greatly increased weed troubles, was 
in many cases heart-sickening. But 
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ir 1910 the sugar company owning 
the Paulding factory introduced for- 
eign expert laborers for the hand 
work. These were mostly Belgians 
who had grown up in this work. 

Since then the home talent has 
learned much too, so that the hand- 
work is not now so much of a bug- 
bear; yet it is costly, and when ad- 
verse weather conditiosn result in a 
low tonnage, expenses eat up all] the 
profits, and in some cases the hand- 
work, seed and tool rent more than 
ecnsumes the total gross returns; so 
that the grower is out the rent, worth 


is a heavy burden to a small or aver- 
age farmer, especially if heavily in 
debt for his farm, as many are. ~ 

Some years a very favorable season 
results in a large yield, some fields 
making 20 tons or more an acre, giv- 
ing a fair profit, but to date the aver- 
age has been very moderate. Some 
who have been extensive and  per- 
sistent growers now declare that corn 
growing is mach more Satisfactory 
and in the long run, more profitable. 
The hauling is a big item and lately 
not many fields are grown except 
quite near railways stations, In wet 
autumns the damage to our limestone 
pikes has been terrific and public sen- 
timent has been, on this account, 
quite strongly against the industry. 

This not inconsiderable item of cost 
is one the growers have been able to 
shoulder largely upon the neighbors 
who are nongrowers. On this account 
the general abandoning of the indus- 
try, except near stations, seems for- 
tunate, Once bad weather delayed 
the deliveries that some growers could 
not finish in the time limit and had a 
considerable part of their tonnage left 
on their hands with no market or oth- 
er useful outlet for it. 

The price has not been sufficient on 
the whole, to maintain the industry 
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Get this Splendid 
ITHACA 


Calendar 









Clock 


time accu- 
r 








Complete 


the month of year. 
in leap years. 


Every Ithaca Calendar Clock is 
or money refunded any time within 10 years 
if clock is unsatisfactory. 

Clock shown here is standard 8 day movement. 
Constructed of solid, selected Black Walnut, octa- 
Height, 21 inches ; 
; T-inch time dial, 8-inch calendar 


gon top, glass over all. 
about 11 inches 
dial 


designs and finishes. 


prepaid. Send for Catalog Today. 


—) 
minute, the 
Hg hour, the day of 
the week, the 


d 
Records 29 days in February 


Compact, neat and pleasing. 
au attractive addition to your home. 
paid, on receipt of price—only $10.80. 
Ithaca Calendar Clocks are made in various 
All guaranteed and sent 





a week, 


At a glance, 
you get the 







ay of month, 


uaranteed 


Width, 


Sure to prove 
Sent, freight 

















about $10 an acre for corn growing, against our other staple crops. Many smmaeh CaLennan cece Gombene 
and for plowing, fitting, seeding, cul- question if the factories have given 95 Dey St.,__ j - Ithaca, N. ¥. 
tivating, lifting and hauling, in all the farmers a fair deal in the division Established i865. Reference: Any Mercantile Agency 
from $15 to $25 an acre This loss {To Page 15.] 
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CASE °25" 


Complete $1350—5% ‘var 


If We Equipped and Priced as Others Do 


Of the 30 medium-priced cars—from $1250 to 
$1500—the CASE costs the least. 
This is the only car that comes completely 


equipped with Extra Casing, 
On Rim, Weed Non-Skid Tire 


ira Inner Tu 


Chains, and Eight-Day Clock. 


On any other car, men have to pay extra for all 
these necessary features. 

The farmer requires them even more than the 
Because you drive in the country 
You are much more remote 
from garages and service stations. 

These features, with 5% discount that we 


give if cash, amount to precisely $110.25. 


man in town. 
six days to his one. 


Add this to the 
price of any other car 
in this class, and it 
costs you more than 
the CASE “25” com- 
plete at $1350. 

Or deduct it from 
the $1350 price of the 
CASE, and this car 
costs but $1239.75, 
on theirbasis of price 
and equipment. 


Hidden Values 


CASE buyers count this low cost an extreme 
Yet these cars have never been sold 
on price. They are winning men everywhere be- 
cause of the way they are made and the stuff that's 


advantage. 


in them. 


These are the “unseen values” in the vitals of 
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a Car, 


embodying them. 


Cover and Ex- 


| 
| 


| 


The Car With the Famous Engine 


to build them vig4t. 


And you must rely upon a maker's ability 
Also his reputation tor 


Your Safeguard 


In both of these respects CASE stands, as you 
know, without a peer. 


We have won, through more than 70 years, 
acknowledged leadership as makers of farm power 
machinery. And motive power is the basis of an 
automobile. So—when it comes to you, as it must, 
to rely on the name behind some car— 


Remember that CASE means utmost security. 

















other makers must spend—in selling. 
spend in many ways for better materials and work- 
manship. 7hese are ways where others must save. 


Our new illustrated catalog tells you of many of 
the places where we spend to your advantage. 


Before you buy a car, write for this book and 
learn the facts that save your repair bills. 


J. 1. Case T. M. 
Company, Inc. 


Founded in 1842 
Dept. 544 
Racine, Wis. 
(281) 


ee ene 


And remember that 
CASE cars are sold 
by our own organiza- 
tion. All over Amer- 
ica, and beyond, it 
handles this car in 
connection with 
other products. 


Hence we save 
thousands where 
And 50 we 
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"Cereal Crops 


Barrenness in Corn 


A. gd 1 NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 

Many df our corn bredeers treat bar- 
remness in corn as hereditary. How- 
ever, I have noticed that if corn is 
planted properly, not too thick, on 
well-prepared fertile soil and given 
good < itio there are as a 
rule very few arren stalks, 

On the other hand if the corn is 
planted too thick and the grass and 
weeds allowed to grow with the corn 
there are more barren stalks in the 
same variety than such corn if well 


cared fo 
If the b: 


urrenness has any hereditary 





tendenc) all in corn it may be 
largely overcome by good soil prepa- 
ration, careful planting and good cul- 
tivation. .I would rather risk going to 
the corncrib to select my seed next 
spring rovided the corn was well 
dried bef storing and was stored 
before hard freezing weather set in, 
than to trust to seed from a distance 
and thus get seed from a_ variety 
of corn not known and tested in my 

renness Prof Hunt in his 

America says: “A varying 

of the stalks of the field 

do not bear any ears. The 





percentage of barren stalks on a given 
soil varies with the thickness of plant- 
ing and the season. Barrenness does 
not seem to be a variety characteris- 
tic. It seems to be largely the result 
of environment, If it were an heredi- 
tary characteristic the fact that the 
stalks are barren yuld tend to elimi- 
nate then 

Would it not be a good plan to ob- 
serve along the line of barrenness 
next summer when the corn is earing 


rather than to take it for granted that 
barrenness is an hereditary character. 
istic that « be overcome or con- 
trolied only by years of painstaking 


breeding ? 


Prize Winner Tells Corn Methods 





STANLI SAILER, BERKS COUNTY, PA 

My father, who is a teacher, took 
great:interest ir the boys’ agricultural 
and the girls ymestic science club, 


Set nt MLM 





ing me that it had stopped growing. 
i exhibited 10 of the best ears and 
won first prize, $10, in Berks county. 
I also won first proze, $1, for the 
best ear. 

In 1912 I planted the best of seed 
I had and in the contests won first 
in the county again and third in the 
tate. My position in the state I 
think was reduced to third, largely 
on count of yield. Last year I 
had my quarter acre measured by 
two disinterested parties. I then ap- 
Plied barnyard manure freely. As 
soon as the ground was in proper con- 
dition, not too wet or too dry, 4k 
plowed it 9 iftches deep. After the 


sod had settled for about. two 
weeks I harrowed it twice and then 
left it to lie until after a rain, and 
harrowed every time after the rain as 
soon as the ground became sufficiently 
dry until planted, May §&. 
The seed I used was 
showed the strongest 
test. The same variety was used that 
T selected in previous years, al- 
though I supplemented my seed -of 
the same variety from three different 
seed houses, being tested seed. It 


was planted in rows 3% feet, and the 


heavy 


which 


that 


a 
ail 


grains 10 inches apart. I cultivated 
this four times, once as soon as it 
was up four or five days and then 
once a week after that. 





Not Sure About Sugar Beets 
[From Page 14.] 


of the proceeds, 
crement due to the 


especially 


tariff; the flat rate 


having been $5 a ton, and the sliding 
scale frem that up to $6, and occa- 
sionally above, at the railway station, 


At the same time 
wholesale price of the sugar alone 
from a ton has been, until very re- 
cently; from $12 to $16 and even more. 
The by-products also are of no incon- 
siderable value. 

Even with the 
a fair understanding 
division of the value of the finished 
products between the beet growers 
and the factory would quite certainly 
result in a continued and steady pro- 


net weight. 


clean 


the 


tariff wholly removed 
and _ righteous 

















Five Acres of Profitable Tomatoes 


These are of the Greater Baltimore variety and were grown by 

John W. Bradway of Cumberland county, Md.—(See Page 6.) 
fwhich Superintendent E. M. Rapp duction from fields best adapted and 
Started. He was determined to have lying near the railway stations which 
Some one of his school exhibit at are quite numerous in this section of 
the first county exhibit. The result Ohio. If, as seems probable, the seed 
Was my neighbor and I both ex- famine now threatened by the Euro- 
hibited and won substantial prizes. pean war, results in the establishment 

While at this first exhibit I took in America of seed production, this in- 
careful notes so I could learn how to dustry will be practicable for those 
srow the best corn for show purposes. having suitable fields near to a fac- 
I then tried to find a seed corn that tory. 
Would come nearest to the require- A Van Wert county man has rather 
ments. In order to do this I sent for recently invented a topping attach- 
14 seed catalogs on corn and picked ment for the horse lifting machine, 
the variety I thought came nearest Which is said to be a success. If it 
to these requirements. I planted the really proves to be a practical success, 
Seed in rich soil made largely by dceing the work fully and completely 


fertilizing. A drouth lasted 
two months, extending 
the ears were forming. 
this obstacle I 
Corn every 


for about 
over the time 
To overcome 
carried water to my 
night until the husk © 


othe ears was becoming dry. thus show- 


without excessive waste, it will result 
in a considerable cheapening of pro- 
duction, as hand-topping costs about 
So an acre now. 





Mention A A When You Write 


germination 





of the in- | 








izers’’, 


also stated: 





than $400.00. 
cumbers, beets, 


700.00.”’ 
Mr. 


the rest.’’ 


capacity by using 








And an Industrious Boy 


**$700.00 from my crops raised on 
$158.00 worth of Bradley’s Fertil- 
wrote George McNabb of 
Washington County, 


‘*My boy, 15 years of age, did most of the 
work while I worked in the mill all summer. 
We set between 6000 and 7000 cabbages, 
raised every head and sold them for not less 
Sold potatoes, turnips, cu- 
carrots, 
umpkins and my crops brought me about 


McNabb’s advice is; “ 
of Bradley’s Fertilizers under your crops, 
afraid to work among them and the fertilizer will do 


Whatever your acreage, make it work to full 


Bradley’s Fertilizers 


*‘The World’s Best 
By Every Test’’ 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co., 
BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 
x Boston, New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Etc. 


igh Cost of Living 


Reduced by 
Bradley’s Fertilizers 


Maine, who 


beans, squash and 


Put the proper amount 
do not be 




















# These Seven Cows 









left over for 261 feeds. 


Every bag or crate of Ress reka Cc 
for your protection, be 
produce the same results, 


one year gave a total yield of 
not much above the 
Ross’ Eureka C 





Db she 


Bave the genuine, 


ROSS BROS. COMPANY, 


May all be kept for one year on the product of one acre. 
cows for a whole year on one acre goes a long way toward reducing the cost of mil 
producedin one year on one acre 70 tons and 800 Ibs. of the best qual 
of ensilage per day , which is a very liberal allowance, this amount will feed seven cows for one year and enough 
This enormous crop won our $50 00 gold prize. 

We offer 8100.00 in gold to the frat party breaking this record with Rosas’ Eureka © ore. 
Eu orn bears our trade mark— he q 

cause there has been so much cor : sold as Eurcka which is not Ross 


Ross’ Eureka Ensilage Corn 


Grows tallest, has the most leaves, greatest number of ears. 
200 tons aud 961bs., an average of 59 tons and 24 Ibs. per acre. 
average yield for Ross’ Eureka Corn if it is planted under favorabie conditions, 
led is always shi 
in rat-proof trade-marked crates holding 
Write at once for catalogue and quotations. 





It is hardly battevabie, Keeping seven 
Eureka Corn 
F iguring at the rate of 50 Ibs, 





ity of ensilage. 










the man ng the stalk of corn. 


Eureka a. ~ 1, ~ 


The four heaviest acres of this corn in 
This ie 


pred in our trade-marked burlap bags and ear corn is shipped 
O pounds. Either buy direct of us or some of our agents who 


53 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 














One horse 
Acts auto- 
matically, 


daily 
enough 






{ 
Acres 3. 
larly dropping seed 
&nd fertilizer at just the distance you set it, 
Important! None of the working parts 
move while drive wheel revolves except at 
the time of planting. 
itive every time. 


machine named 
“KING OF THE 


Guia fine CORNFIELD” 


CORN PLANTER 
And Fertilizer Sower 


Will stand the rough, continuous service which such 
Nothing complicated. Simple, strong, reliable. 
years are behind it. 

, Sly sell it. If none near you, write us. Catalog 
Sree-- -86 pages of tool talk that you like to read---a tool 
for every need. 


It's accurate and pos- 
Rightly is this great 





























ted, paket 


Dlant 7to 105. 
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CornInsurance| 


is just one chapter in a unique 16 page booklet entitled 
“CARING FOR THE CORN CROP. " Every corn 
grower should have it. Tells all about “King Corn” 
from planting to harvesting. It’s FREE: Write 
for it TODAY and learn how 








take care of the corn crops of 
many business farmesms. The 
‘Marshall’ protects corn against 
fire, thieves and vermin. t 
cures corn . Easily 
erected. Built along — 
lines for everlastin, 

here are ri -“ 


suit ever: 
for TREE bo Socket 3 WO 


em Crib & Bin Co. 
Bex 190 Wooster, Ohio 























FRE SAMPLES andg — 
MONEY SAVING BOOK \ FVERCOTP 


Before you invest in paint. varnish, enamel BARN 
or Kalacmine for ~ y puree, let our book PAI NT 


~~ a Gal 






Just sendin 
209, color cards for 
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Stimulating Brood Rearing 
ROBERT B. M’CAIN, LOS ANGELES CO, CAL 

I have practised stimulative feeding 
of bees in spring before honey flow 
begins, with a few colonies and with 
a large number, and am prepared to 
say that, when properly done, it is 
very profitable. Two of the strongest 
colonies I ever had were brought to 
their high degree of strength and 
prosperity by stimulative feeding. One 
fully occupied a two-story 10-frame 
Langstroth hive. At the beginning of 
the honey flow, when I ceased to feed 
the bees, I counted 16 frames of brood 
in that hive. There were, probably, 
an average of 3000 young bees, in all 
stages of development, in each of 
those frames, , 

The other colony was not as popu- 
lous, but there were bees enough in it 
at the beginning of the honey flow to 
crowd the first super that I put on 
after removing the lower story. This 
colony stored 280 sections of fancy 
comb honey in Danzenbaker sections 
that season. In addition to this it fur- 
nished brood and bees with which to 
form two nuclei which later built up 
two strong colonies ready for the win- 
ter. These two colonies are excep- 
tional, but all my colonies are pros- 


perous to a degree every season on | 


account of stimulative feeding. 
The secret of success with stimula- 





tive feeding lies not so much in the | 
quantity and the regularity of the | 
feeding as in the production.of an im. | 
-itation honey flow. A syrup is made | 
of granulated cane sugar and pure | 
water, in proportions, by measure, of 
one of sugar to two of water. It 

should be fed only when the weather | 
permits the bees to fly freely. 

A few shallow wooden trays or! 
boxes with about a pint of wheat | 
flower in each placed in a sheltered, 
sunny place, will furnish an excellent | 
substitute for pollen. The bees will 
soon find it, and make merry fanning 
it with their wings and gathering lit- 
tle pellets on their legs. With the 
syrup for an artificial nectar, and the 
flour for artificial pollen, the fraud is | 
complete, and brood rearing will 
progress rapidly. 

The work of stimulation should not 
begin too early in spring, and the 
hives should be carefully sheltered | 
from cold blasts blowing directly up- 
on them, About four weeks before 
the real honey flow is the time to be- 
gin stimulative feeding for the best 
results. | 





Roads for Farmers 
*B, T. GALLOWAY, NEW YORK 


What the farmer needs most in the 
jway of roads is a road from the farm 
to the nearest railroad station—more 
miles of dirt, sand clay or gravel in- 
stead of so many highways. The na- 
tion-wide movement for good roads is 
to be commended, but a great deal of 
the work had been undertaken with- 
out due consideration of all the facts 
involved. Only 10% of all the roads 
in the United States have been im- 
proved. Of the individual states Ohio 
leads with 27% of improved roads, 
New Jersey has 23%, New York 17%, 
or 7% above the average of the coun- 
try as a whole. Pennsylvania has only 
4% of its roads improved. | 

The farmer is not especially inter- | 
ested in highways. Too much atten- | 
tion has probably been given roads of 
this type. What the farmer wants is 
a road which is good enough for the 
ready transportation of his products | 
and his supplies, and not so expensive | 
that he is overburdened to build it or 
maintain it. We need sand-clay roads | 
and roads made of gravel or other | 
readly available material. 


Movement for Federal Aid 


The movement for federal aid for | 
good roads has depended on a number 
of factors, one of the chief of which 
has been the influence of the auto- | 
mobile owner and manufacturer. In 
addition to this there have been de- | 
mands made on congress for highways 
connecting cities, which have been 
planned to parallel railway and trolley 
lines. Altogether about 50 bills have 
been introduced in the past five years. 

The bills so far introduced have | 
_- - 

*Excerpts from a talk during farm- 
ers’ week at Ithaca, N Y, 








been of @hree general classes, for an indefinite period, and the com- 
many of them being merely munity which uses the roads, reason- 
“pork barrel” measures designed ably should be expected to keep it up. 
to catch votes or to provide The smaliest unit to be dealt with by 


the federal authorities should be the 
state, which should develop an organ- 
ization in the state highway depart- 
ment to handle the work. 

The proportion in the allotment of 


for patronage. In the second class 
might be included those which are 
based on a sound engineering knowl- 
edge, but which have been advocated 
to satisfy pleasure seekers, The third 


class are those bills which have been funds to the various states seems to 
planned to satisfy the demands of the have been a stumbling block in all 
farmer. These, however, have been preceding legislation. This can be 
generally unsatisfactory because the solved by alloting federal funds to the 
funds were not properly safeguarded. states on the basis, first, of the ratio 

Legislation for gocd roads should of the area of the state to the total 
involve co-operation between the area of the United States; second, the 
states and the federal government. ration of the population of the state 
Under this co-operation the states to the total population; and third, the 
should furnish funds equal to those ratio of mileage of post roads to the 
appropriated by the government or total post roads of the United States 


outside of incorporated cities, In 
working out this ratio, however, the 


double those 
appropriations; 


et aside through federal 


second, a combined 





federal and state fund should be used Yratio of an area should count as 12% 
for construction only, the states as- 4nd the other two as 44% each. This 
suming all responsibility for mainte- basis is decided on as the most fair 


and equitable and it would keep the 
very large western states from having 


nance, The government cannot com- 
mit itself to expense for maintenance 


American Agriculturist 





a disproportionate amount of funds if 
the basis were on area alone: 

The kind of road to one of three 
classes should be restricted to dirt, 
sand-clay and gravel, with each com- 
munity electing the type of road 
which it wishes to have constructed. 
All construciton details should be un- 
der the state highway department 
with the funds pro rated to those 
communities which fulfill the require- 
ments laid down by that department. 
Federal funds should not be paid until 
the road is complete and passed on 
after-an inspection by federal experts. 
In all cases. preference should be 
given to roads which lead from farm 
communities to nearest railroad point. 





Cleaning Up Time—Now isa good 
time to take down the advertising 
placards that adorn the fence, trees 
and buildings. No advertising signs 
should be carried on farm property, 
except those advertising farm prod- 
ucts. These are better placed pn a 
bulletin board convenient to the eye. 
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Goodyears Average Best 


That's Why They Dominate Every Road and Street 


Some hundred makers now build tires. Yet 
Goodyear made about one-fourth of all tires 
used last year. | 

We sold 1,479,883—about one tire for every 
car in use. And for years these tires have far 
outsold any other tire that’s made. 


yearly, 


Now our prices are about the same as others, 
due to our matchless output. Our Fortified Tires, 
with their costly, exclusive features, were once 
the highest-priced. 

Today there isn’t a reason why every 
motorist can not have Goodyear tires. There 
are these reasons why he should: 





These 5 Reasons 
Our No-Rim-Cut feature 
—ours alone—combats rim- 
cutting in the best way known. 
Countless blowouts are 
avoided by our “On-Air” cure. 


(jOOD YEAR 
AKRON, OHIO 
Fortified Tires 
No-Rim-Cut Tires—“On-Air” Cured 
With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 











This one exclusive process costs us $450,000 


We combat loose treads by forming in 
each tire hundreds of large rubber rivets. 

For security against blowing off the rim and 
tube pinching, each tire base embodies six flat 
bands of 126 braided piano wires. 

Our All-Weather Tread combats puncture 
by being tough and double-thick. It combats skid- 
ding like no other by its sharp-edged bulldog grips. 

Those things mean sturdy, trouble-saving tires. 
Each is found in Goodyear tires alone. In 


these ways, at least, Goodyear Fortified Tires 


excel all other makes. Do 
you know one way in which 
others excel Goodyear? 

We urge you to prove these 
tires. Once do so and you'll 
never give them up. Any 
dealer will supply you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire-Saver” Accessories. Makers of Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types 


(2217) 





































cat A 
: $9,000 offered for certain 

nventions. Book “How to Obtain 
a Patent” and“What to Invent” 
Yamesent free. Send rough sketch for free 

im report as to patentability. Patents ad- 
vertised for saie at our expense in Man- 


ufacturers’ Journals. 
Patent Atty’s 
1071 F. St, Washington, D. C. 


WELL ravs* WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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School Agriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 
Just the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
schools. The author is one of our leading agriculture eda- 
cators and has been a foremost worker in introducing agri- 
culture in the common schools. This volume is indispea- 
sable to every teacher of agriculture and all others whc take 
an interest in agriculture! work. Profusely 
340 pages, 5 x 7 inches. Price Net 90 cents, 


Orange Judd Co., 315 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 
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"The ene s Poultry 


STU ina lle om: Mpc 


Turkey Flocks That Pay Well 

B, AUGSBURY, NEW YORE 
dollar invested in the 
one turkey raiser’s 
In other words, 


For every 
raising of turkeys, 
profits have been $13. 


a $3 hen turkey yielded a profit of 
$39 a year. Eight Mammoth Bronze 
hen turkeys were kept from Novem- 
ber 1, 1911, to April 6, 1912, at an 
expense of $50. This sum practically 
covered the cost of oats, corn, shells, 
grit and wheat They were in prime 
condition at the coming of spring, and 
began laying early. This is essential 
to poultry success, as early hatched 
fowls develop to maturity more rap- 
idly and at a greater profit than those 
that hatch midsummer. Every 
little turk should be on his legs by 
June 1 at the very latest 

The hens averaged 25 eggs each. 
Altogether 160 turkeys hatched; the 
hatching was nearly all done by the 
turkeys in secluded boxes and hidden 
nests The birds were very tame, 
and not easily frightened. This tends 
to show that the natural instinct of a 
turkey pred ates even in domestic 
life. Each turkey covered 15 eggs. 
The remainder of tp eggs were 
placed under hens. They were left to 
themselves during this period, except 
when they came off of food, as a fowl 
cannot be profitably interfered with 


while hatching 


As soon as hatching was over all 





of the little turkeys were given to the 
turkey her has been found by 
repeated experiences on this farm that 
a hen < not rear a healthy flock of 
turkeys Ur ubtedly this is due to 
the fact that I stays about the 
buildings, while a turkey hen goes to 
the fields for insects and seeds. It is 
Natural for the turkey to wander at 
will, and the greatest success is ob- 
tained by eemingly to allow full 
freedom while coaxing with 
kindness a! food to remain near 
home 
Feeding the Young Poults 

The |} turkeys were fed four 
times a day, hard boiled eggs, oat- 
meal and read and milk in which 
a little wheat was mixed. This food 
was given for the first two weeks, 
when gradually corn meal dampened 
with milk, and sour milk cheese was 
substituted. Skim milk and sour milk 
can usually be obtained in summer, 
as many factories have not begun 
work, most of the milk being made 
into butter, which leaves a surplus 
for the fowls and hogs. During the 


the young fowls be- 
ing forced to run alone, they obtain 
sufficient food in the fields to keep 
them growing They are great insect 
foragers. At night a little grain was 
sometimes thrown in the yard to bring 
them home, and keep them § tame. 
While still running with the hens, they 
were driven home and housed each 
night as a protection from rain and 
wild animals. 

The first month usually determines 
whether a turkey will live. An ex- 
posure to a severe chill, or a heavy 
rain at this period means death. A 
long period of damp weather often 
produces sickness, or if they have 
access to stagnant water or decayed 
food. When a little turkey began to 
show signs of illness, it was taken into 
the house and three or four flies 
forced down its throat. As it re- 
gained strength more flies were feg, 
and hard boiled eggs. This was the 
main food given for two or three days, 


summer months, 


when its normal health was restored. 
In fact, the turkey breeder lost only 
One little turkey during the past sea- 
son. The turks were examined often 
as to lice 

In the fall, when grain, seeds and 
insects were getting scarce, the turks 
were fed oats and corn. With the 
beginning of November corn alone 
was fed to produce plump, fine-flav- 
Ored turkeys for the holiday trade. 


from April to November 
Was about $50, as little food was given 
except during the first month. 

The breed, according to 


The expense 


avoricie 
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Yard 


= 


women, is the Mammoth 
Bronze, because of its hardiness. It 
can be forced to a heavy weight: 
gobblers can be made to weigh 25 to 
30 pounds each, and hens 15 to 20 


poultry 


pounds, if the above method of fore- 
ing early fowls is adopted. Of the 
159 raised by this breeder, an aver- 
age weight of 22 pounds was ob- 
tained. The turkeys were sold alive 
at 18 cents a pound, The following 
account will show that each of the 
eight original hens produced nearly 


$40 worth of turkeys in the season: 
RECORD OF THE FLOCK 
159 turkeys averaging 22 Ibs at 18c¢ 
Wintering 8 hens $ 50.90 
Rearing to fall 
Fattening fowls with corn 
and oats 200.00 
of keeping gobbler.. 10.00 
——$310.00 


$629.64 


Cost 


Profit 
There is a tendency for beginners in 
turkey breeding to buy undersized 
heng and toms because these are 
cheaper than large ones. Here is 
where a big mistake is made. Under- 
sized hens will not begin laying early 


enough to produce early turkeys, and 
late turkeys cannot be made _ into 
heavy fall fowls. Then again, they 
have not the vitality and vigor to 
produce strong turks, and the death 
rat& is consequently large. The big- 
gest and healthiest turkeys are the 
ones to be chosen for breeders, and 
those which have been proved good 
mothers should be kept for many 


years. It is the Thanksgiving turkey 


that brings the biggest profit, as the 
fattening period is cut in half. 


In summing up, let me emphasize 


the necessity of freedom for the 
fowls, good food, clean quarters, ab- 
sence of lice and early hatching. An- 


other strong point is the necessity of 
having tame birds. A wild fowl] will 
leave the home yards, and hide when 
anyone approaches. She often seeks 
the woods, where her little ones are 
lost. Again, if one finds her, her 
nervousness causes her to trample 
upon and often kill her young. The 
hen should be tame enough to eat 
from the hand. Then there will be 
little trouble from broken eggs, or 
wandering. Turkey raising is very 
profitable for the farmer’s wife. In 
several instances I could quote much 
of the farm expense was borne by 
these fowls, successfully. 


Prefers Coal Stove Brooder 
FRANCIS F. LINCOLN, NEW HAVEN CO, CT 


I do not like the small oil lamp 530 
to 100-chick brooder when the chicks 
are young, as it means too many units, 
each demanding exacting conditions. 
The coal stove 300 to 500-chick 
brooder, when the chicks are four or 
five weeks old, does not please me 
either, as I think there is crowding 
and sweating with a resulting weak- 
ness. This season I expect to use 
coal stoves until the chicks are a 
month old, about 400 chicks to a stove. 
After this I will put them into a 100- 
chick hover’ I have never done this 
myself, but have seen it done and 
think it the best way short of an ex- 
pensive pipe system, which after all 
has its faults. The coal stove is a 
laundry stove with a hover operated 
from pulleys in the ceiling. It can be 
raised or lowered as the temperature 
and chicks require. 

I think chicks must be educated to 
a brooder. To do so I get strips of 
pasteboard about 9 inches wide from 
a local paper box shop, and, using 
wire clothespins to hold them  to- 
gether, make a fence around the 
brooder. It is very close to the stove 
at first; then by additional strips I 
give the chicks more room in the day- 





time. The fence is kept near the 
brooder at night until the chicks 
know where the warmth is and can 
find it. 





Danish Co-operative Societies num- 
bered 1359 at last accounts with a 
total membership of 194,000, these fig- 
ures being, record-breakers. 











essary. The heater at the Repeac a 
ec '. ogy te en 
yo we vy » dispels 





a and X. me, an unusually high 
healthy chicks. So _.Soees res 


all worry and 

entage of 
the results yo 

that we give you 


40 Days FREE TRIAL to Prove’it! 


Hatch two batches of chicks and if it does not come up to the high standard 
we claim for it, return it and we will refund your money. Well built for life-time 


service, Guaranteed for 5 years or longer. 


Send a postcard TODAY for 


Fully Illustrated Catalog—it's FREE! 
Describes every important part of the “Automatic” fn detail. Tells what many 
satisfied owners think of its merits. Write for it rightnow. A post card wilido, 


The Automatic Incubator Co., Box 140 Delaware, Ohio 








190, EGG 


machine for those just starting. 


bursery. 
Sold on money back guarantee. 


WILLIAM 
INCUBATOR 


Greatest sensation in all incubator history. Best 
Has. every- 
thing a perfect hatch needs. Hot air beat; 
double wafer regulator; thermometer; egg 
trays; egg tester; perfect.lamp; roomy 
Hatches every hatchable egg. 


WRITE POSTAL TODAY 
Get our book and complete desciption of 
this and other William Incubator Bargains. 


NOW °495 


























The 
Dollars 
That You Save 


when my! buy the 
City Grinding 


of wholesale D . direct from 


m the factory. 


Quaker City 
Grinding Mills 


Come in 23 sizes, hand power to 20 H. P.—a mill 
for ev farm. 47 years of success behind these 
mills. rind any grain—separate or mix 

husks and cobs. Send for new catalog and 
low prices. 10 days’ free trial. Address 


The A. W. Straub Co. 


Dept.4. 3781 Filbert St., Philadelphia 
Catalog Dept.¥. 3701 S. Ashland Avenue 
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In 2 Biggest 
HATCHING 


CONTESTS 
Ever Held 





My Free Book “Hatching Facts” 


Tells how thou i hatches, 
make big poner s with Belle City betching” 
othe. Tella how users wo more 
Championships in Th ane 


és Bell ciy 21 we WORLD'S 


A a 
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Prairie State Portable Hover 











Bere is a quickly hover that has made good 
vanized steel, t in Swelght: heavily inex insulated witpasel 
economical in oi] consumption. H 
Adapted to any brooder house. 
wi ins 
$3. * Tite for 
Prairie State Incubator Co. eae 
116 MAIN STREET, HOwER CITY, Pa, Oe ene, 
GREIDER'S Fine CATALOGUE 







and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustraced and 

described, many in natural colors, Perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—tul of tacte. Lew prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
and brooders. 22 years in business, You 
. Send ie tor n—today 
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Reasons Why You $! 


investigate the SANDOW 
acts eta Stationary 


Al 


) 
Detroit Moter Car Supply Ce. 
106 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














THE HATCHING PERIOD with its losses from 
bowel troubles is soon here. Prepare for it; 
save your chicks. Regulate their di- 
gestion, correct intestinal gases, 

revent and cure White 

iarrhoesa, Indigestion, 
Sour Crop, ete., 
by using 












emp ante Gia cee kage saateinins Bi se. tee 
ima) rt Cc 1D! 
sufficient for 100 ibs-of feed. Por the 


26 postpaid, suffic’ 
Stee cach. paws will prep LTS expresasr freigh cht whens 
ac 
ad boc. Order now. now. Don tdelay 


KING REMEDY Co., 31 Elm Street, ROCHESTER, N.Ve 


Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert of 628 Main st. 





Kansas City, Ho. ~ giving away free a valuable 
titled t Cure 
Sed This book coite Diarsboge and How to Care My 


and tells how to prepare a sim < heme cotetion chat 

cent of ever ae wt nigh cans actuall 

cent of ev ate poul 

write Pi Reefer for one of these valuable woabl ae aay 


WE. PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 


COMPANY. 4504, SPRINGFIELD, 














Men Wanted 
Subscription Salesmen 
American 
Agriculturist 


Liberal Commissions 








Exclusive Territory 


Exceptional Opportunities 
afforded for a permanent 
and profitable position 


if Write, giving age, experi- 
ence, and tell why you 
think you can sell it 


American Agriculturist 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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For any Size—Direct from Factory 


You can now get one of these optaedid money-making, labor- 
saving machines on a plan where y it will earn its own ee and 
more before you pay. You won't feel the cost at all. 


‘9.4 NEY BUTTERFLY 3 
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Live Stock Department 
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4 ’ prevent its spre i Efforts 
Rulings of Stallion Law made to learn the source of the lis- " io. 9 Janten—e ge eeens. oer Aeantng, shove skimming. durable, 
. " San oe ade : “ove _ : Ke fetime guaranteed separator. Skims 95 quarts per hour. fe also make four other 

An effort is being ma le . to improve ease. Mr M ¢ Salt 1e Was t a loss sizes up to our big 600 1b. capacity machine shown here—all solid at similar low prices 
and advance the horse industry) in to explain wher t ame from, as he and op our liberal terms of only $2 down and a year to pay. 
New York through legislative action. has not had a shipment of rttle Patented One-Piece 

: Aluminum Si DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Sitein 
The bill now before the legislature in some time ~~ ~ QLIFETIME =~ 
would require the enrollment with the Prompt action by the thorities Proof and ‘esails You can have 30 days FREE trial and see for yourself | 
tate ¢ ie wt ¢ agricultur f prevented a spread of the foot ane —tow how easily one of these splendid machines wil! earn | 
state commissioner of agri ure oO ; th di ets ‘ : i its own cost and more before you pay. Try it along- 
all stalions, used or offered for use, MOUCH disease , ye See ee Down Tank — Oil | side of any separator you wish. Keep it if pleased. 
4 of . pam on the Josep Speidel Jr farm n Bathed Ball Bear- If not you can return it at our expense and we will 

for public service in the state The Ohio counts ~ f Whecelit Ww \ ings — Easy Turn- | refund your 62 deposit and pay the freight we will 
stallion cannot be used for publie ry - 3 . ing ~Sanitary| 20th ways. You won't be out onepenny. You take | 

9 om , ss rhe V4 “\ in the er were Freme—O no risk. Postal brings Free Catalog Folder and direct | : 
service until afier the owner receives sluugchtered and. stra ' d dogs and Siecle. from factory ote. Buy from the manufacturers? 
a certificate issued by the commis-_ kil'ed. On he Waddington farm an a oe. DEORE. | 
3j r owned by Hon F. W. Ogleba ind ad . J H , ; 
sioner, . ed by Hon F. W. Oglebay and ad- | Bf Albaugh-Dover Co., 2218 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 

To obtain this, the owner must file Joining the spel irm, 1s the mos 

valuable herd f ve sto in th 











with his application blank, the name, 


breeding and p°digree of the stallion, Bee a cor ‘ : = a o a = 

a sworn certification of soundness, to- pia 6 heen aan ace a ante ry si ene 

gether with the orig’n J studbook cer- ant, to prevent further contamination 

tificate of registry in tine ca of a The disease also broke out on the 

pure-bred animal and a certitied state- farm of J. D Felker of Berkeley 

ment of breeding in other cases. The county. All cattle were killed and 

fees are to be: Enrollment S83, inspec- every precaution taken to confine the 

tion S4, renewal of enrollment §1, lal alas 

and transfer of certificate 50 cents 

The bill if enacted into law is te go Ridding Hogs of Lice 

into effect August 1. \. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 

In order to insure the newborn 

Fairs and Cattle Disease Pigs from lice I apply a mixture of 





95 SENT ON TRIAL 


UPWARD 


AMERICAN CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


giving splendid sat- 
Thousands In Use isfaction justifies 
your investigating our wonderful offer to 
furnish a brand new, well made, easy 
running, easily cleaned, perfect_ skimming 
separator for only $15.95. Skims one 

















“Ee ‘ L a . bo qual parts of rose 1 

Live stock breeders throughout the “POUL eaual part ft ke rosene an quart of milk a minute, warm or cold. Makes thick or thin cream, Different from 
older middle and eastern states. a. ltd to my sows about 10 days before | this picture, which illustrates our low priced large capacity machines. The bowl 

well as in che central gvest ints due to farrow. then in four or fis is a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest improvements. 
as ‘ ‘st, con ue a . é a Our wonderfully low prices and 
very much interested in foot .n “YS I give her another oiling, with | Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You {ich"qutiy co al ise and 
- . ; clean new quarters generous terms of trial will astonish you. Whether your dairy is large or small, or if you have an o/d@ 
mouth disease and its bearing upon ‘ : separator of any make you wish fo exc/ange, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 
the autumn fairs Americ Agricul IT use the mixture reCAa USE t is not catalog, sent free of charge on request, is the most complete, elaborate and expensive book on Cream 
ihe 1 fe S. é 1erican Agric - * ~ tha * i , = Separators issued by any concern in the world. Western orders filled from Western points. Write to- 
turist has been making inquiry, an] @5 ard on the skin as the Pure KerO- | day for our catalog and see for yourse/f what a big money saving proposition we will make you, Address, 
finds that som: ¢ . ; sene nd also the lard will stay on AMERIC S Bo brid N.Y 
nds that some of the best posted and Sene. and also the lard will stay on ICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1052, Bainbridge, N.Y. 

progressively conservative men are in . ett — : : _ 















full accord with the idea of either @80 [ 2 a sow farrow pigs. | 
‘ ~ : oa ate hought that n ha ere ee fron 
eliminating live stock exhibits from ‘'"0US 1t m were fr ' 
| 












































the fairs next fall, or keeping these lice The weather is pretty old so ‘ 
sas ol! t ] r i ri st 
exhibits under the strictest rezula- I neglected to ike precautions again u t 
tions. lice. I then examined the pigs and | y ] how 
A prominent Pennsylvania breeder, found them pol ted " ith ice I his 
also. a member of the house of repre- Will require more work to get rid of There 1S 40 000 000 
p } th y if ld \ 1 ) € | , 
sentatives at Harrisburg, while see- tem t gee ee: wo . re eee a - “ihe 
ing no reason for withholding live ! h#d looked after this before the farm opulation in the 
Dil 3 ime | 


stock from the fall fairs, writes that 


I keep a boar that is patronized by 


i he agrees with a good many exhilbit- Unite States. Their 
ors that no live stock should be ex- 1914 : cro iS worth 


hibited in the Chicago yards next that it is almost impossible to keep SHARPLES MILKERS 
F ; him free from lice From him they $9 872 9 6 000 00 
oe > , 2 e 


fall or winter, or where there is a 


a number of my neighbors and I find 
































chance of the disease breaking out %¢t on my brood sows. This is one If | 10 
a of the troubles about keeping a bor Mak only $10 were spent 
_In New York a man prominent in for others, There is always danser re | © app | f. h I 
state fair circles feels that much de- of getting hog lice and also of getting or eac person on the 
: ee , = hog cholera nto the herd. . . 
pends upon the success of the hos ¢ arm arm now, instead of wait- | 
authorities in stamping out the  dis- : } 
ease. He alludes to the new cases Our Veterinary Adviser li Ca g “til Spring, it would 
Te wenger ie ine MR tect nie amilieS W~) — $400,000,000 in- 
Should such conditions continue it of American Agricutturist will be answered provided ilo P | 
would be extremely unwise on the [e Mull address of the inquirer is given. Questions t fe 
o be answered intelligently only, when complete o circulation an ve 
Part of the state fair commissioners  detsils of the symptoms. are given. No cure is guar- Send for Litereture ! gi 
to make any attempt to show at the: *"tes ' ar _veterina _— THE SHARPLES of employment to thousands 
fairs next fall cattle, swine or sheep. of hoo SEPARATOR co. h f ili uf 
Sid -teliawes $¢ snielt oe tadch better Mass, : —_ tons. te this de West Chester Pa ! L wnose amulles are sui- 
to eliminate these features and re-  oary Department, American Agriculturist | i f 1 
venue, New Yo ity. Proprietar edicine { 
double the efforts toward making the bo ee a Been 3 um ; xl st cal i fering where actonies 
y tar 4 - =, . , s in ~ any of the co on ahimal ilments ur new -be | 
New York horse show _the most» tt cao: Datuaeee Vourinarian oy Charly W Bereett are idle. 
teresting ever pulled off in the state may be secured free with a one year’s subscription 1 | 
“This feature, together with the Milk Leg or Lymphangitis—J. A. § | 
preper exhibits of farm machinery Pennsylvania, has a mare with foal 
poultry, vegetables, fruits and dairy that was turned out to pasture all 
products, I believe would make a fair right in the morning, but came in at 
fully as attractive as any ever held” night with one hind leg swollen all 
the skin would hold with a straw 
colored fluid oozing thro igh all over 


Cleaning Up Cattle Disease This attack was treated by bathing 


with hot water and disinfectant, and 













































, i Ie svivi ix ; > 8 . 3 npg - r < 
Phe Pennsyly inia live stock sani the administration of a physic: re- | 
tary board will permit no cattle from cently the front lez on the same side | Ly e ° 
Chicage to be shipped through the has become affected This is lym- | International Special Dairy Feed ; 
* lane i is saticfie > 3 ‘ yhangitis isualls " ri Vv ) 
state pect ped it is Satisfi¢ d there is cai phangitis, usuall caused by too A dairy concentrate that produces more milk at less cost. Replaces 
danger of contagion from foot and much grain and too little exercise. 1 all or part of your present grain feed. Contains prime mill feeds, cotton- 
mouth disease. Chicago and New would suggest that very little heavy seed meal, molasses, etc. Mixed just right to improve appetite and 
York representatives of the cattle gerain be fed and that the bowels be digestion, keep coats sleek, and push cows to do their very best. | 
shipping and. receiving interests dis- kept open: if necessary give a physie. ° 
cussed the matter with Gov Brum- Cut down the feed when standing even | More Milk Per Dollar 
baugh and Atty-Gen Brown. The ac- for a day as she is predisposed to a 
: e seein Cee tee eiehe mae te eet ep eee es Sell your Do sagged grains and replace them with “Internetional 
tion” of the sanitary board was ip- thi affection. One of the best reme- Special.” Take an extra protit and get more milk at thé ) 
proved, and the entire method of dies in connection with a mild physi same time. This premier dairy feed is guaranteed to increase 
working out the same was left in the is to paint the leg with tincture of your milk production. ONE TON TELLS THE TALE! 
hands of Dr C..J. Marshall, state iodine, applying every day for a few Try it this month, Your feed dealer can supply you. And 
Weterinarian. During the discussion davs : remember that International Special Dairy Feed has no 
the urgent need of beef cattle at a i substitute. Get the real thing. 
this time in New York was shown Retained Afterbirth a oa ° ° Be 
= ‘ nd me acopy of your book 
i Foot and mouth disease has ap- West Virginia, has a cow that is due Big Free Book on Feeding and samples of your feeds. 
‘ peared in Onondaga county, N Y. The to calve soon, and as she usually re- iy {nacractive articles by each famous guthoritice m nBaitor VE. ae 
} ak ¢ ae i ‘ Sa ° 0 singe afta ‘ : anda nst. tive articles suc amous authorities as ir aoe Segoe eeePeTserrT™ 
‘ utbreak appe ared in a herd of 140 tains the afterbirth he wants informa- ‘uller of “The Field; A. J. Lovejo: the Berkshire Breeder: M. . $ 
! registered Holstein cattle owned hy tion as to how to cure or avoid the - Savage, ownet of Da a Patch, J, Witlara Boise, Prot. of Poultes BAareae.. 20. -o-00- ese 
i am f Ss lav. y. > cattle “eoccurr . ey eome it ic t} ~~ usbandry, ete. is book telis t e@ secrets of profitable ing : Ee ee ee 
143 James Male of Solvay All the > ae reoccurrence. By some it is thought of all classes of live stock. It gives full information about Inter- a : . 
; were killed by state authorities. ie that feeding a little oil meal before national Special Dairy Feed, with mode! rations. Mail the coupon Lam interested in 
herd was a valuable one, and included calving tends to favor the separation aoe te Chey Liat nas Fi eee het my he prey rs 
a@ bull for which Mr Male recently of the afterbirth: this is worth trv — ~~ — (Mark X in front of feed 
received an offer of $10,000. This is ing. If an afterbirth does not sena- M. W. SAVAGE, President sot my teed dealer te 
the first case.of the disease that On- rate in 24 hours it should be removed International Sugar Feed Co., Dept. 3 , Minneapolis, Mina. auperamaaaies 
ondaga ocflicials have had to combat. by someone who is competent. not a | imieapeannatianid ipeeeseme 


Every precaution will’ be observed to bungiler. It is in n pinion better | 
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{ economy to pay a veterinarian $3 to 
$5 for the job than to run any risks 
with a W-cent man, and certainly it 
is better.economy than to leave the 
membranes in ihe cow, as it will put 
her back in production and flesh and 
may interfere seriously with her sub- 
sequent breeding 

Spider on Teats—C. D. W., New 
York, is having trouble this winter 
with his cows stepping on teats and 





also with so-called = spider As i 
general treatment for both conditions, 
wash with some antiseptic solution 
and after drying apply either carbo- 
lated or benzoated vaseline Inject 
nothing into the udder in spider gar- , 
get: use a tube or probe to in roduce 
the vaseline into the duct only, and 


be sure that the tube or p@.he is 
thoroughly cleansed and boiled each 
time before_ using Swollen and in- 
flamed udders should be bathed with 
hot water and rubbed with a little 
camphorated oil once a day. 









To all men 
awning horses, 
who answer this advertisement immediately, I 
will positively send my introductory course in 
Horse Training and Colt Breaking AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE. 


World’s Greatest System 
of Horsemanship 


Twenty-five thousand FARMERS and horse-owners have 
taken my regular course and found that 7/ does the work, 









































Wind Sucker—I. G. B., Ohio, has J 
four-year-old mare that when idl 


every day a working day 
by usi moves the lips unusually and there 
is a smacking sound in the throat; 


e she also grips the check rein nesr 
1 the bit. In stable she tries appar- 
‘ntly to bite on anything as a cribber 
An Antiseptic Liquid for all does. This, like cribbing, is a habit 
wounds on animals, Every bottle usually developed during idleness, and 
contains germ proof swab for safe, the only thing that can be done is Sven if vou bar nl horse, it will } t t 
easy ion. to put on a tight wide strap at yo ave only one horse,i i »ay you to master 
se + gpamesee throat ie aati Care should be used my wonderfulsystem, ‘The Beery Course is the result of a 
° 3 a » . = . - ’e woark ne « P -_ 
Grand Trunk Railroad Stock Yards Says: not to get the strap too tight as it Bad Habits meg gg a RY foaled 


** Am in charge of horses coming here for ship- may interfere with the circulation of a 
ment to Europe for war purposes. For the in- the larvnx and eventually cause roar- that Prof. Beery cannot handle.” My record proves it. 





















































jured ones othing equal ROYAL GALL 
REMEDY." i espec tally recommend it to every ing. By Beery System Master Any Horse Break a Coltin 
horse owner a shipper. — “ne =“ 

' Refusing to lead. (he Beery Course gives Double- 

Buy of your dealer. If he cannot supply ‘anker in Ear—R. T. D., New York, Running away when hal- | you the priceless secrets of Youc Py. Fimet 
you at once send us SOc for full size bottle tsar : ter or bridle is removed. lifetime shies ¥ os ose y my simple, 
prepaid. Your money back if not satisfied. has a beagle that has canker in the Getting fast in the stall, | 4 lifetime—enables you to practical, humane system.There 

3 ear. The ear should be well washed Pawing in pectabie, master any horse—to tell the is alotof money in colt training. 
Royal Remedy Co., Dept. 1, out with a 3% solution of creolin and | | Saving while hitched. disposition of any horse at | Make $1,200 to $3,000 
Portiand. Maine after drving out as well as possible, Fighting halter or bridle. sight—to add many dollars to a Year 
blow into the ear, through a quill or yh tie the value of every horse you Many of my graduates are 
ot See. straw a little salicylic acid. Repeat Lugging on the bit handle—and my students are making big money as profes- 
once a week for three or four times Hefusing to stand all good traders. sional horse trainers at home or 
era ae tw using to bac 
Thoroughpin—H. G. B., Ohio, has Fovin * 
a nine-months-old_ colt that de Afraid of robes 
veloped a thoroughpin as a_ result Aieais 4 comecen line 
of getting hung up in the stall when Afraid of sound of « gun. 
ix weeks ol as been biistered Afraid of band playing 
twi “ wit h iT tl * te “ fit There is Afraid oy! = ae, 
ce 1UChe enent, © > raid o © touch o 
nothing else to be done except an oc- shafts or harness, BEFORE TRAINING 
astons blis and ith care the Ranning away 
‘ —_— ame and wit “A a Kick ing apse My Graduates Are traveling. I madea fortune trav- 
‘ > ay sappear with age. riki , 
trouble may disappear w a Fiting. gest iking Doing Wonders ee fey ott ee You 
Barn Itch—C. J. W., New York, has pes to groom nA L. Dickinson, of Friendship. os , 
$ arn Tich—c, . +» NOW ores, ae Rota ine ore ss la back | N: ¥.. save: “Lam workings pair of Send the Coupon 
: me | several cows affected with an it ch while Gelne Sone bu horece that cleaned out several men. | and get the Introductory Course | 
—— = ‘ —— that causes them to rub and the hait Scaring at hogs or dogs lessons. and have eee aeend bass Horee Training FREE. "le 
Econom Calves to fall out. This is barn itch caused gang ee eee for the air oe ee wowaen. RR po "Tee Gal tes eam 
by a small mite that burrows under Lolling the tox tongue. oe —~z }~» re ee: SE | your boree. 
You can now feed a calf for the first five the outer layer of skin, giving rise to So te bien to. ese? oc Rave sssny cleatler letters from PROF. JESSE BEERY 
montis of his life for less than half the great irritation Unless it is checked wagon . Dest 31, Ple t Hill, Ohio 
cost of the milk he would consume in the old the disease will spread through an 4 acum 











BI hf + | | washed with an antiseptic solution 

atc or 4 a @a like sulpho-naphthol 5%, using a ; 
This meal ha s been known as the complete milk sub- scrubbing brush; after drying rub in | 

stitute sir the year 1800. Very easily gocperes. well an gintment composed of sulphur BLACK MOLASSES 





Get More Cream by Using a 


Simple Speed Indicator 
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ee ee ee entire herd. Affected areas should be 
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dg venta scouring promotes 8 strong tagld grew one par?to lard eight parts. Repeat 
| 6a x e eed on treatment once a week for. three DALYFOOD STOCK MOLASSES on your Cream, Separator. Wits 
| Write for Actual Figures results weeks. All stanchions, ropes, halters, . . ag make of separator. tach 
| that show you how to increase your calf profits. The ‘te. that have come in cofitact -with Best and Cheapest Stock Food. 50-gallon alta, ganmnion gy Bp | “ . 
} new data will be sent for the asking. Write today. affected Bh poate “ne eanetalae ep we $6. ' ie at once for delivered aieialar rn En rae re om 
Biatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept.4303, Waukegan, Ill. _ oe oe Sen: cineaiem tineiies Gaia Price on large lots. of orde Price $3. Agents 
disinfected. Also cleanse parts where THE J. J. GARVEY CO wanted. Splendid proposition 
they rub. in 1 SIMPLE SPEED a co. 
7 yrs rag Dept. R, New Orleans, La. Box 217, Sidmey, Ohio 
Melanosis—M. C. D., New York, has 
No More Sore Teats a 12-year-old gray mare that is —_— 
Sore, chapped or injured teats, caked or swollen udder troubled with small bunches or 


can pe — relieved oy applying egg the tumors about the root of the tail that 
enetratin: nd Ob . ° . Py » 
ae eo appt Decor my caalhpee interfere with the use of the crupper. 


is also valuable in the treatment of bunches and . 
This is melanosis, an affection due to A bsol T G Ps | a teed to 
the collection of the black coloring u e U r n 


Stricture. and is a sure antiseptic and healer of all 
mater from the hair in various lo- 
calities, especially about the tail, as 
gray animals grow old and become 
white, or at least whiter. These 
tumors, where they interfere with use 


woundsa 
Sold in generous 50c packages by drug- 
gists and feed dealers. Booklet, “Dairy 
Wrinkles,”” free. 
of the animal, should be opened and 
the cavity cleaned and burned out 
with lunar caustic, or other caustic 
substance, such as blue vitriol. 
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Dairy Association Company, 
Lyndonville, Vt. z 
































60% of all calves born last year died of scours! One animal taken 
down may affect a ob Be herd. To prevent loss through scours is 
important—and is now absolutely sure and simple. Save just the 
calves alone and it means a lot of money to you 


PAYNE’S Scours Special 


is absolutely guaranteed to cure every single case of scours and White Scours on 
your farm or dairy—or money promptly refunded. \t has cured many cases given up 
by veterinarians. Although new, it has already saved thousands of animals. It 
checks the disease immediately with the first dose, and completes the cure with the 
second or third—and without any bad after effects whatever it is the first and only 
real, definite cure that can be absolutely depended upon One bottle will often cure 
half a dozen cases. As scours comes and acts quickly, a bottle of this remedy 
should always be kept on hand. Take no chances. Don't lose a single calf, cow, 

colt, horse, pig, or sheep by scours. Fill in coupon and send 





Heart Stimulant in Milk Fever—F. 
L., New York, asks for a heart stimu- 
lant to be used in milk fever. The 
two classes of stimulants most often 
used are alcoholics and ammonia 
compounds. The former are usually 
PEOPLE |. more easily obtainable, and can be 
given in four to eight-ounce doses 
| with an equal amount of water 
‘ -_— (whisky, gin or brandy) Probablv 

the best and quickest acting stomech 
stimulant is aromatic spirits of am- 


BR R E E = Oo Y oO U monia; this is not expensive and can 


be given in two-ounce doses well di- 














o ~ Hs ee ’ - i 
giving fall fer- luted with water (one quart). These with #1 at once and get a full-sized bottle, charges pre z r 

ticulars about doses may be repeated once an hour paid, with our Unqualified Guarantee. \t will save you many Splendid Proposition 
our famous Renee a . ate dollars and keep you always prepared against the attacks 
for three or four hours Do not at of deadly scours. Booklet—‘‘Scours in Cattle” sent free 

L D “| tempt to give medicine by the mouth ; ety No competition. Nothing. tike 

ow-Vown unless the animal is conscious, or THE .CALF SAVER CORPORATION gg ce, tapent — 

Adams Street, Gouverneur, N. Y. affords good income. Write 


Short Turn they may choke or pneumonia be in- 


at once tor Agents’ Offer. 
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F Whose cost “he DAIRY RI i N Yor! a ALF SAV = QORFORATION 
per ye leas th 1eumatism—M. J. C., New ork, Gouverneur, N. 
Sther Ad roy Cell | WAGON has a sow that is recovering from a — gad fi 00 for sol cined bots Payne's 1 
t got al ee ie a s tis a that, after trial, if not 

z th r€ Smaest Winkler Wont, en pert Giect severe attack of rheumatism, and he ! cumulately catislled witk veoulta, i may return what ! 
= ‘iat is sold in such a way that you save all middle- wants to know whether or not to breed is left and get $1.00 back in nert mail. i 
Weare alee mis tg Out wagon easily trom 10 to 20 years, her. An acute attack of a disease of * 

Iso manufac turers of a complete line of wagons for ae A Senet a ae I 
paiticdinn wa purpore. Write for our catalog with full this sort — in ~ a4 — ora a j 
WINK: fere with the ability of the sow to 

LER-GRIMM CORP., S. Sgeth, | Bend, Ind. raise good healthy pigs, unless she is Address | 

now lacking in vitality. I do not i 
= think there is a possibility of the See , 
young pigs being predisposed to Wahi leg, | ' 

aa atis vidi rs com- 
cu c rheumatism providing they are “re i i 
mo LA SSES OF ve eet fortably housed and properly cared % State 4 CGE! Nt PT 

GH MOLASSES co., irre Ad Ft Lt for. — oe ee oe ee _- 
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Milk Plants for Milk Surplus 
HERBERT J. KERSHAW, CENANGO CO, N Y 

The milk situation is not in a 
healthy condition. The farmer, all 
things considered, is making little or 
no money producing milk, and as 
spring approaches with milk prices 
on the’ descending side, and feed 
jumping up by leaps and bounds, the 
situation looks dark indeed. A marked 
movement has been growing for two 
or three years for dairymen to de- 
crease their herds, and, in fact, among 
the hills of Chenango county there 
are many who have gone out of the 
business entirely, 

To get a better price for milk, with 
the antitrust law staring us in the 
face, the hard times in the cities mak- 
ing a larger surplus and the Canada 
border milk which can be dumped in- 
to New York in competition with the 
milk of our own farms, and that milk 
not even barn inspected, is a problem 
which the dairymen’s league is 
trying its best to solve. The league 
has definitely taken up the co-opera- 
tive creamery plan as the only true 
solution. The surplus milk must be 
taken care of before better prices can 
be obtained, and the only way is for 
farmers themselves to take care of it, 
build co-operative milk stations 
equipped for butter and cheese mak- 
ing, wherever practicable, unite them 
under the dairymen’s league, and I 
believe a great step will be taken in 
the right direction. 


Pigments Color Milk and Butter 


Experiments by the government 
show the rich yellow color in dairy 
products is primarily due to the cow’s 
feed. Dairy experts conclude that the 
intensity of this color may be _ in- 
creased or diminished by changing the 
animal’s ration. Chemical tests show 
that one of the pigments in milk is 
identical to the coloring matter of 
carrots. Some of these pigments are 
found in grass; others in yellow au- 
tumn leaves. 

Pigments may pass directly from 
the feed into the milk. This explains 
how fresh green grass and carrots in- 
crease the yellowness of butter. On 
the other hand, a large proportion of 
these pigments is deposited and stored 
in the body fat of the cow. Thus the 
yellowness of milk does not diminish 
so rapidly as it otherwise would. The 
hue increases, however, the instant 
the necessary plant pigments are re- 
stored to the ration. 

Green grass produces the highest 
colored butter. Green corn will also 
produce a highly colored product. 
Since bleached clover hay and yellow 
corn are practically devoid of yellow 
pigments, milk from cows fed upon 
them will lose its color. It is true that 
the breed influences the color of the 
milk fat, but a varied ration makes a 
corresponding variation in the color 
of the milk fat. 








Preventing Mold in Butter 


The important losses. in butter 
through the growth of mold upon the 
tub lining, wrapper, or in the butter 
itself, which injures the salability of 
the product, have led the government 
to make investigations. Mold in but- 
ter is usually found in three forms: 
Orange-yellow areas with small 
srowth under the surface; smudge 
or dirty green areas, either entirely 
inside the butter or with some surface 
growth, and green-surface colonies, 
either upon the butter, causing de- 
composition, or upon the container or 
wrappings which will injure the ap- 
pearance of the butter. 

Experiments in producing molds 
artificially in samples of butter in- 
dicate that a growth of mold is 
favored by excessive curd, by “leaky” 
butter or by wet surfaces, wet wrap- 
pings or highly moist air. If butter 
molds readily it is an indication of 
insufficient salting, as salting up to 2.5 
to 8% is sufficient to prevent mold or 
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reduce it to a negligible amount. The 
growth of molds, moreover, is largely 
reduced by keeping the butter at low 
temperatures. Successful storage is 
therefore dependent upon clean, dry 
refrigeration. Butter properly made 
and salted up to 2.5 to 3%, equivalent 
to the use of a 12 to 15% brine will 
not show mold under reasonably care- 
ful handling. 

Investigators in summarizing their 
results emphasize the fact that wel!- 
washed butter is less subject to mold 
than that with an excess of curd, but 
the essential factor in molding seems 


to be water, not protein “Leaky” 
butter from which milky water col- 
lects in the container furnishes the 
best conditions for mold growth. It 
may spread to the butter itself. The 
investigation showed that mold will 
not grow upon the surface of butter 


exposed to air at ordinary humidities. 
Green molds may damage normally 





salted butter if cracks and open 
spaces are left by bad packing. 
Paraffining the tubs or boxes prevents 
rrowth on the container and the liner 
preventing the escape of water. 
which would leave the air space 
necessary for mold growth. 





Milking Machine Greatly Liked 
FEINT, CORTLAND COUNTY, N ¥ 
At a recent farmers’ institute th. 
question of milking machines was 
discussed. E. C. Rindge, a prominent 
dairyman emRloys three milking 
machines in his large dairy, anc 
recommends them as superior to hand 
milking. He has never had any trouble 
but what could be remedied from one 


M. G. 


milking to the next, and that mostly 
with the engine. Ernest. Bennie. 
another practical dairyman is em- 
Phatic in praise of them. A bugbear 


frequently used against the machines 
has been the difficulty of keeping 
them clean. Mr Bennie’s machine 
has not been washed since Oct 1. 
The milk inspector visited him the 
latter part of Dec, spending two hours 
in critical examination of the dairy. 
Mr Bennie frankly told him the in- 
terval since the last washing of the 
machine. After a close examination 
of all its parts the inspector pro- 
nounced it as entirely satisfactory. 
The machine is rinsed out with cold 
water before and after each using, 
then thrown into a tub containing 
a solution of water, chloride of lime 
and salt, renewed as often as neces- 
sary. Some of the farmers are using 
their engines to make electricity for 
lighting their buildings, while run- 
ning the milking machines, with very 
satisfactory results. 





Medals for Percherons—The classi- 
fication provided by the Percheron 
society of America at various state 
fairs and expositions was revised at a 
recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. Some of the smaller fairs 
were dropped from the list and cash 
prizes were eliminated. Hereafter, 
silver medals will be awarded to all 
first prize winners, bronze medals to 
second prize winners and ribbons to 
winners of third place. 

Living Apart—A. O., New Jersey: 
Husband and wife mutually agreed 
to live apart and signed an agreement 
to that effect. They have one child. 
In case of the death of the wife will 
the husband be entitled to any share 
of her property? He will be entitled 
to one-third of the personal property 
absolutely and to the use of the real 
estate during his life 

Horace Greeley was famous for his 
bad handwriting. Herbert Myrick’s 
chirography is a close second. The 
other day our worthy president wrote: 


“Some factories working overtime to 
catch up with the extra demand.” 
When put in type it read: “SOUR 
DOCTORS WALKING OVERTIME 





TO CATCH UP WITH THE EXTRA 
DEAD!” When the error was 
noticed, he laughingly remarked: “I 
reckon they'll have to walk a long 
time, and then some!” The office 
boy chirped up: “And they'll be 
sour’n our doctor is when pa doesn’t 


pay the bill.” 


Mention A A When You Write 





better grade butter fat. 
make more profit from every cow. 


Illustrates and 
line of 


from $29. 


other 


of Aluminum — can't rust. 


odors, 


Saves twice a day, every day. 


expense. Send name on postal card now. 
Separator Book Free.”’ Address as below — 


you interesting and valuable information 
that will heip you make your farm pay better. 
Every page tells about a gold mine on your farm 
and shows you how to get its wealth. 
describes complete 


5 eparators 


Tells most astounding separator 
truths ever printed, Quotes prices 
up, saves you $15.00 
to $50.00 on the world’s great- 
estskimming machine. Proves May~- 
ward strength, reliability, 
durability. Tells why no 
machine skims 60 
thoroughly or is so easy to 
turn, Absolute proof thatit's 
the most sanitary, easiest 
cleaned cream separator 
ip all the world's history. 


Wonderful One- 
Piece Aluminum 
Skimming Device 


Revolutionized cream separat- 
ing. Skims every drop of milk 
eight separate Limes—gets every 
trace of butter fat. One-piece con- 
Struction—no discs to rust or adjust. $. < 
Put back righ? with your eyes shut. Made “Ww 
Grease and 
milk slime do not stick to it. Washed in a 
minute. Needs no wiping. Doesn't retain 
Greatest invention in al! separator 
history. Think bow much work and time it 
Think how 
much extra butter fat it gets for you! 

Get Our Low Prices and Book Free 
Let us tell you how you can get the size Maynard you 
want, for 60 days’ trial, without sending usacent. Pay only 
if you decide to keep the machine—otherwise return at our 
Just say, “Send 


AT THE NATIO. 





American Agriculturist 


Cow Profits Book Free 


Send Name On Postal Now 


Tells how to get more butter fat and 
Shows how to 
Gives 


Sea 
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What users say: 
One-third more butter 


John Piechota, Nashville, 11l.,writes: 

The Maynard is working fine. We 
are making one-third more butter 
from the same cows and get 5. cts. 
more per pound. We like our May- 
nard better every day.”’ 


Equals $65 machines 
Wm. Carmichael, Glen Eastern, W. 
Va., write “My Maynard Cream 
Separator gives perfect satisfaction. 
I believe it equals oth 
selling here for $65.00."" 

Neighbor orders one 








fs ari 
well he is ordering one today.’’ 
Best in Community 
W. M. Schiffier, Swoope, Va. writes: 
**The Maynard arrived several 
agoiu good shape, I beleiveI hav 





Hundreds of other letters from users 
prove Maynard quality. Prices speak 
for the wonderful value. 
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handy, dry form. 





(Tn 100-ib. Bags) 


Power Plant 





animal or manger. tT 
For Sale by Grain Dealers 
Xtravim Molasses Feed Company ™j5ros¢,3ue* 


Milk Factory 


This ?. 4 
a 
asin, He 


Your cows will give more milk, your horses do more work, and 
both keep in better condition, when you cut down their high-cost, 
war-priced grain and chop feeds and substitute lower-cost 


XTRA-VIM FEED 


Pure Porto Rican cane molasses and sphagnum moss combined in a new, clean, 
Practical stock feeders have proved the high feed values and 

ood conditioning qualities of this combination forall kinds of 
LP>> Ate live stock. Animals love it and thrive on it—make more 
: weight, give more milk, do more work. It is a cheap feed, for 
it takes the place, weight for wei 
as corn, oats or chop. 
no waste in handling, and eats up clean without ‘‘mussing*® 
ry it and watch your animals improve! 


t, of higher-cost feeds, such 


Dry to the touch—about like bran— 











A practical worm destroyer, fully guaran- 
teed to do thorough work at small cost. 
i *“MEDICO”’ and 


Buy your own salt, mix with ‘ 
feed. Highly endorsed by stockmen everywhere, 


Write for FREE Booklet Today 
Tells how to stop worm losses, 
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, Booklet 
| Free 


| NEGLECT 
| Will Ruin ' a 

Your Horse \ peck = : woe 
money retunded 
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| its Merits 

| SEND Topay 
AGENTs 4 ’ 
WANTED £_* Write for descriptive booklet 
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City Milk Supply and Markets 


CHARLES M, BERGSTRESSER, NEW YORK 


New York city gets an average of 
about 2.000,000 quarts of milk a day, 
through 175 dealers and from 40,000 
farms in New York, Connecticut, Mas. 
sachuse Vermont New Jersey, 
Pennsylvan Ontario and Quebec. 
The de iy the farmers an aver- 
age of lk than 4 cents a quart, Con- 
sumers pay the dealers an average of 
about 9 « ts. The dealers are getting 
fewer im 1 1ber and larger in size 
and impor each year. They are 
in position not only to regulate the 
sup] so the price of milk. 

It r to be seen with what 
aptitud men at these strategic 
cent power can interpret and 
use } ! nsibility as a public 
trus i eld to the possibilities 
of mere ger 1 State regulation of 
sup] es of foodstuffs is not 
im possi iis not untried. It may 
beco ssity when well mean- 
ing men i private life forget their 
obligations society, 

Regu z the supply of milk to 
the cor r is an important func- 
tion of the dealer, There are times, 
especially in the spring and early 
summer, when the farmers have an 
ove I ecause their cows 
fres r at that period. The 
dealers ! st be large and strong 
enough t se this extra milk, The 
fa rs throw this burden on the 
dealers by not regulating with more 
care the lacteal periods of their cows. 

The dealers help the farmer by tak- 
ing this oversupply, but they give the 
farmer a- reduced price for it, em- 
phasizing his improvidence. They 


maintain prices to the consumer, em- 
phasizing their power. They~use this 
milk for ice cream, cheese and other 
products with great profit, emphasiz- 


ing their resourcefulness. The fact 
that this oversupply is used with profit 
raises the question why the farmer 
should get less money for it. 

The average farmer is dependent 
upon the dealer to sell his milk. He 
cannot do it himself. The dealer 
knows this, and studies to pay the 


farmer no more than cost of produc- 
tion, and sometimes much less, The 
average farmer, however, stays in the 
business under this because 
through the milk he markets most 
conveniently the important’ staple 
products of his farm, such as hay and 
corn, and keeps their fertilizing value 
on the and he hopes to make 
more money by selling other products 
of the farm, 

Nevertheless, the low price of milk 
and requirements. of health boards, 
put a large percentage of small farm- 
ers out of the milk business every 
year. This tends to reduce the supply 
except so far as the large farmers in- 
crease their output. The average 
farmer has a position to maintain of 


stress, 


farm, 


great importance in his community 
life His profits from farming opera- 
tions should encourage him to en- 
large his plant and increase his efli- 
ciency as a producer. On the other 
hand, those consumers in the city 
with large families—the low wage- 
earners—must have milk at low 
prices. They should be encouraged to 
use milk freely as food in order to be 
wel nourished. From them come 
most of our citizens. New York con- 
sumes too little milk, less than a pint 
to a person. 

How shall prices of milk to pro- 
ducer and consumer be regulated? 
The pri of milk must bear a cer- 
tain relation to cost of utmost effi- 
ciency in production and distribution. 
How much profit may be added to 
this cost is the prdéblem, The dealer 
will not surrender any of his profit. 


The farmer is governed in the matter 
partly by his facilities to market oth- 
er farm products. He knows how to 
produce what the community needs, 
but does not know how to sell to ad- 
Vantage what he can produce, 

To compel the farmer to go to the 
city with his team to sell his goods, 
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or to depend upon a dealer, is an an- 
tiquated and ineflicient system. The 


parce! post, steam railroads and trol- 


leys should be more subservient to his 
needs, In using them he needs a 
central agency in the cities, under 


municipal control, to which he can 
consign his goods safely, and have 
them marketed for him at public auc- 


tion. This gives him and the con- 
sumer an open market and lets the 
farmer stay at home, where he be- 


longs, to engage all his energies in the 
work of enlarging the production of 
his farm. 





Cows for the Dairy 
H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 
There are 13 dairymen who supply 
the city trade in and around my home 


town, These dairymen, with one or 
two exceptions, are farmers living 
near by. Some do little else, while 
others-carry on other lines of farm- 


ing. These dairymen serve a popula- 
tion of thrifty people numbering about 
9000, Most of these dairymen own 
their ‘own homes and are making 
money. Their milk is sold at 8 cents 
a quart, the cream at 16 cents; and 
the men are right on the job winter 
and summer. One man says he clears 
from $50 to $60 a month in this busi- 
ness alone, and this aside from mar- 
keting his farm produce, 

To conduct a dairy farm at a profit 
it is absolutely essential that good 
cows be kept. These cows should not 
only be of a breed which is adapted 
to the farm and the particular branch 
of the business we are following, but 
they should be good individuals. No 
one breed or type meets the demands 
of all dairy farm conditions. For milk 
production Holstein cattle stand in a 
foremost position, For the economi- 
cal production of cream and butter it 
is better to keep Jersey or Guernsey 
eattle. On certain farms where the 
pasture is scant or where the land is 
rough and rolling, and where summer 
dairying is practiced, the cow that is 
capable of doing the best work under 
these conditions would be the best 
suited to the economy of the dairy. 
For such farms many dairymen select 
the Ayrshire or grades of that breed. 
These cows have been bred and de- 
veloped under such conditions until 
they have become better accustomed 
to that line of treatment than the 
more refined and delicately organized 
dairy cattle. 

The farmer that has plenty of rich 
and luxuriant pasture and keeps his 
herd up to very near the full capacity 
at all times of the year, and*awho is 
producing milk for the city market, 
faces a much different proposition and 
will find. the Holstein breed or the 
grades of that breed the best suited 
for his business. The man who de- 
pends upon buying cows to take the 
place of those he finds failing to pro- 
duce profitably is up against a most 
perplexing dairy problém. 

Risky to Buy Cows 

In the production of market milk I 
have found that the purchase of cows 
is attended by risk and disappointment 
even though a dairy farmer is well 
qualified to select the best cows to be 
found for sale, Cows are usually sold 
for some reason; of course they may 
have some good qualities left, but I 
have found among theseereasons and 
sometimes to my own sorrow and re- 
gret that.they lack constitution and 


vigor, lack capacity as a feeder, have 
bad habits, such as kicking, hooking 


and holding their milk, defective teats 
and udders, are hard milkers, abort or 
have other disorders, and many other 
defects that lessen the value and use- 
fulness of the cow. 

Back of all other consideration lies 
the necessity to breed a kind of cow 
that can make a profit for her owner 
even with low prices for her product 
and high cost for her maintenance. 
The true object of dairy breeding 
should be to keep half the number of 
cows and twice ~ good ones, 
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every year you use a 
Cream Separator 


O other machine or implement used on the farm receives any- 
where near such constant use, nor is there any other farm 
machine or equipment with which quality of work means so much 


730 times 





and first cost means so little. 


If the separator runs hard, gets out of order or isn’t easy to 
wash, it’s a constant bother, and it only takes a very little loss of 
cream at each separation, when multiplied 730 times, to run into a 
good deal of money, very soon more than the original cost of the 
But no matter how small the loss, it is too big a handi- 
cap for any cow owner to try to work with. 


machine, 


As a matter of fact, the men who know most about cream sep- 
arators, the creamerymen, long ago came to the conclusion that the 
De Laval was the only machine they could afford to use. 
why 98% of the cream separators used in creameries and milk plants 


the world over are De Lavals. 


All the more reason 
why you should buy a 


DE LAVAL. 


No matter where you go you will find the biggest and best 
dairymen almost invariably are De Laval users. 
the best and most 





taught them 
separator. 


that 


it is 

















That’s 





Experience has 
economical cream 








You don’t have to experiment with cream separators any more 
because the men who are best able to judge as to the merits of the 
cream separator have already done that for you, and the result of 


their conclusion is evidenced by the practically exclusive use of the 
De Laval in creameries and milk plants and the fact that over 
1,750,000 farm and dairy size De Lavals—more than all other makes 


combined—are in daily use. 


The nearest De Laval agent will be glad to set up a machine 
for you and arrange for payment of same as is most con- 
If you don’t know the local De Laval agent, 
simply address the nearest main office as given below. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


venient. 


165 Broadway, New York 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 








29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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Clean Milk 


By 8S. D. BELCHER, M. D. 


In this book the author sets forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 
and how to prevent contamination of milk from 
the stable to the consumer. [Illustrated.  5Sxf 
inches. 146 pages. ClOth «.ssesceeseeeees $1.00 
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Congress Again Fails 
to Enact Rural Credits Law 


EXCITING EFFORTS FOR FARMERS IN CLOS- 
ING HOURS OF CONGRESS MEET WITH 
DEFEAT—FINAL VICTORY IS BUT DE- 
LAYED—WHO IS AT FAULT? 


A desperate legislative battle in be- 
half of the farm finance so long cham- 
pioned by American Agriculturist. was 
fought out during the closing hours of 


the United States congress which ad- 
journed at noon March 4. 

At a late hour February 24, Senator 
McCumber tacked onto the agricul- 


tural appropriation bili, just before it 
was passed by the senate, a rider con- 
taining his bill for a new. system of 
farm mortgage credits. It provided 
for a bureau of rural credits and au- 
therized the government to _ invest 
510,000,000 in farm mortgages ap- 
proved by the bureau. 

The measure then went over to the 
house and was referred to the com- 
mittee on agriculture. -It substituted 
the Hollis-Bulkley bill for the Mec- 
Cumber rider, excluding Mr Bulkley's 
Section 30, which authorized the gov- 
ernment. purchase of not to exceed 
$50,000,000 -annually of farm loan 
bonds, But by a vote of nearly three 


to‘one, the house overrode the com- 
mittee and passed the bill with this 
Section 30 put back into it. 

Then the measure went to a ¢on- 
ference committee consisting of Sena- 
tors McCumber and Hollis and 


Congressman Bulkley. Mr McCumber 
insisted that the plan was impractical 
unless it embodied some features of 
his bill, including not less than $10,- 
000,000 of government aid. Mr Bulk- 
ley stood for the measure as passed by 
the house. Mr Hollis would not budge 
from the senate’s position, declaring 
that President Wilson would veto the 
whole measure if it carried the degree 
ef direct government aid urged by 
either of the other two. 

Desperate efforts were made to har- 
monize the differences upon the one 
point of direct subsidy from the gov- 
ernment. American Agriculturist was 
in constant telegraphic communica- 
tion with the conferees and with many 
other senators and representatives. We 


made three specific suggestions for 
cutting the Gordian knot. As 
the hour of adjournment drew 
near, assurances were received 
that both branches would pass 
any bill. that the conferees might 
report. In behalf of the farmers of 


America we beseeched them to reach 
an agreement. Their differences were 
irreconcilable, however, and at’ the 
last minute the committee reported 


the agricultural appropriation bill 
minus the rural credits rider, but with 
a paragraph providing for a commis- 
sion to further study the subject! 


The democrats being in control of 
both branches of congress, the respon- 
sibility for this failure is squarely up 
to them! fictory is but delayed. But 





what a superb chance was iost for do- 






































ing the right thing. 

The bill that failed } d only 
to long rm < farm mortgage red- 
its Equally important to farmers are 
better facilities for short-term or sea- 
sonal lo , Current deposits and 
banking nveniences gener y rhe 
new < nmission is ») rey t to the 
next session e ¢ hensive plan 
for a nation scheme of farm finance 
ccvering both needs. More time should 
mean a more perfect ? sure but 
farmers justly feel that such a law 
should have ) i before 
March 4, 1915, Unie enacted 
soon a r the new congr nvenes 
next embe he party now in 
power may rue its fai to fulfill at 
this time its pledges to a ulture. 

Grange Slogan for 1915 

Under. the inspiration of the new 
state master, L. J. Tabor Puckeye 
patrons have a new slogan for this 
year. They say: “Every county or- 
ganized; one new grange in each 
( -0 new members in every 
zg 100 new members ‘ h po- 
mona; every grange boosting for the 
grange nd 1 ur 

What better slogan for the entirs 
country, regardless of how well the 
grange is organized in any st The 
work of the grange is not ended until 
every representative farmer has be- 
come a mer The gra you see, 
is a fa ‘ ry 

Y I s a | ol every 

re p S every 

I e. And 

V gra é ( d be 

put, is fa ship i ment, 

The grange tands f¢ e¢ great 

principles: Fraternal—bear e ons 

another’s burd ; social irry the 

light of g ) ver) ntry 

hom ed enlarge vision 

ind he und i of he indi- 

vidual for f £rowth and velop- 
ment, 

We pa U2 I I » this 
v d il < ition to r read- 
ers no I WV d in grange. 
\ you have » do is to join, and then 
you will 1 ze what you have missed 
it 1e pas J grange ntrib- 
ute your energy nd inspiration and 
enthusiasm to unity in farm affairs 
The grange means organizati« and 
organization is the watchword of this 
century. Organize and ris¢ the real 
hights of justice, honor and apprecia- 
tion. 

An ocean vessel not so very long 
ago reached New York from China, 

via Panama canal, 
New'Conditions bearing in its refrig- 
for Agriculture erator chambers an 

enormous cargo of 
frozen eggs. These were forwarded to 
Europe; but, after all, show the 
changing conditions brought about by 
the canal, and by the new tariff. If 
the law makers at Washington sought 
to great'y increase imports of food- 
stuffs they have certainly succeeded. 
During the calendar year 1914, ac- 
cording to figures now available, im- 
ports of meats, chiefly beef from Ar- 
sentina, have trebled. As this country 
has no beef to spar this is possibly 
not an unmixed evil. But in the mat- 
ter of live cattle, imports jumped 
fourfold compared with hitherto nor- 
mal conditions. Purchases of foreign 
corn, always regarded as neg ible, 





amounted to nearly 10 millions of dol- 





lars, also from Argentina, that giant 
to the south of us. Nor have concen- 
trated foods and dairy products es- 
caped the competition of foreign 
£00ds, butter brought in being seven- 

fold greater. 
The business farmer everywhere is 
enlarging his horizon, in general 
knowledge, and in spe- 


Seeking cific question and answer. 
More Light This is shown in a great 
variety of ways in every 

number of this magazine. And every 
inquiry is welcomed. But it is out of 


the question to grant the requests, 
much as we would like to do so, of 
some of our subscribers who ask for 
postoffice addresses of contributors. 


This fact has been explained a num- 


ber of times, but some of our new 
subscribers evidently do not under- 
stand. If such were furnished he 


would be flooded with. letters and in- 
quiries which he has neither time nor 
inclination to answer. The publisher 


of a magazine cannot be made a 
clearing house for the enormous vol- 


ume of correspondence which would 
accumulate but for this rule. To aid 
those, however, who from time to 
time want more light ‘on a certain 
subject, we suggest that they send 
their inquiries direct to the editor, 
who will try to handle them in a 


manner helpful to all, perhaps secur- 
ing further details from the original 
contributor. In the matter 
nursery stock, breeding stock or other 
commodity which the subscriber 
wishes to buy, let him consult the 
display advertisements in these pages 
and the Farmers’ Exchange. Very 
often he will find just what he wants 
there advertised. 











“Residue from petroleum, which 
sells for about 38 cents a gallen, is 
converted into gaso- 

Cheaper Fuel line which sells for 
for Farm Power about 12 cents,” is 
in effect the claim 

of Dr Rittman, the young government 
scientist, who last week announced 
discoveries of far-reaching possibili- 
ties to manufacturers and to agricul- 
ture. The claim is made that by new 
methods, about to- be given to the 
world though the bureau of mines, the 
production of gasoline from. petro- 
leum (including the California prod- 
uct) may be doubled or trebled, thus 
cheapening this fuel; also that arti- 
cles used in the dye industry are to 
be_ turned out at materially lower 
ost, helping t» free the textile world 
from so much dependence upon for- 
eign dyestuffs. This in turn should 
ltimately help the woolen and cot- 
ton industries, Secretary Lane, of the 
department of the interior, believes 
these discoveries should prove of 
greatest. possible benefit to users of 
automobiles, farm tractors, etc, as 
well as to the industries. Chemists 


conservatively await a practical trial, 
and such is already under way. 





Those lottery banks that fleeced 
their depositors are being put out of 
business. Another chap- 


Close Up ter in their history 
the Swindles appears in the Service 
Bureau department of 


this issue. Numbers of our subscrib- 
ers feel that in thus putting a stop to 
this nefarious form of swindle, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has done a work of 
unprecedented magnitude and value. 
These rascals were strongly in- 
trenched. Their scheme was so plau- 
sible as to have a universal appeal. 
Orange Judd Service Bureau will be 
only too glad to continue to serve the 
best interests of each and all of its 
subscribers, without charge, and with 
a thoroughness and fearlessness that 
must insure justice. 








Where a co-operative association or 


grange purchasing agency is not 
available, farmers 
Group Purchasing c a n advanta- 
geously group to- 


gether in the purchase of supplies. In 


fact, this method has been practiced 
in some sections where purchasing 
societies are now prominent. It is 
none too early in the season to think 


over the needs of the coming months. 
And a study of the way to buy is often 


worth dollars, Fertilizer, spray and 
other supply concerns will give a 
much closer estimate on their goods 


when they know they are dealing with 
a group of farmers rather than an in- 
dividual. After figuring out what will 


be needed, it is a good plan to get in 
touch with neighbors requiring the 
same supplies. If one man acts as a 


head, the orders as a unit can be sub- 
mitted to any concern with a result- 
ing gain to members of the group be- 
cause of the large deal. 





Green Feed for Summer Milk— 
Many of the farmers in the more 
prominent dairy districts now provide 
silage for summer feeding to carry 
over the season when pasturage is 
short and dry. For those who have 
not such a supply, it is recommended 
that a good plan is to sow oats and 
peas at the rate of two bushels of 
peas and one of oats to the acre. If 
plots of one-fourth of an acre are 
seeded at intervals of two weeks they 
will furnish a continual supply of 
green feed for 10 cows throughout the 
season. 





We hope the legislatures of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
will repeal the so-called full crew 
laws. They compel railroads to spend 
some millions yearly for extra help 
that is not needed, whereas that 


money should be put into railroad im- 
provements or better service. 





of seeds, 
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Doing Good Commercialized 


One sometimes wonders just how 
much the spirit gives when the indi- 
vidual does a good turn. Possibly the 
reason why charity so often runs 
amuck may be because the giver con- 
tributes without a possession of love 
or friendliness in his heart. It used 
to be that giving was a personal mat- 
ter—something solely between the 


giver and the one to whom something 





was given. ink God, that method 
still obtains in rural districts. It seems 


to be bad form in the big cities to help 


the unfortunate in this manner. You 
must not give a basket of food or 
load of coal or a supply of clothing 
direct. You must let some paid of- 
ficial do that. At least that is. the 
way the city charities have it worked 
out, 

In the New York legislature it was 
charged the other day that more 
money is paid for salaries in these 


charitable institutions than for the re- 








lief of the poor. Of the funds col- 
lected irom charitable individuals 
there was paid in salaries $157,272, 
while there paid in “adequate re- 
lief for suitable cases’’ only $86,609. 
In other y as l costs nearly tw.ce 
as } » the needy as. the 
nee g That commercializes 
charity nit! Evidently such 
uplifters mi: cold, merciless busi- 
ness of charity, thus feasting well on 
the funds tl others give to help 
those in dist: Nearly 2000 years 
ago a voice drove the money changers 
out of the temple in Galilee; we hope 
publicity 1 icceed in driving out 
some of the hypocrites in the modern 
temples of doing good. 


Clover as a. Milk Maker 

good milk 
above timothy 
good Pennsyl- 


“Why is clover such a 
maker. You 


Y rank it 
er millet ?’’ 


Thus a 


vania reader sums up a long letter to 
me. Clover is good milk producer 
because it is comparatively rich in 
protein; and protein is the basis, the 
foundation of milk. Clover contains 
6.8 pounds of digestible protein in 
each 100 pounds of fresh substance, 
Whereas timothy and millet contain 
less than 2.5 pounds in each 100 
pounds of hay. In clover you get over 


twice as much digestible protein as in 
either timothy or millet. 

There are other farm-raised feeds 
still better than clover. I mean al- 
falfa, cowpea hay and soy bean hay. 
These contain 50 to 75% more di- 
gestible protein than clover. In feed- 
ing tests it has been shown that a 
ton of alfalfa when fed with silage, 
corn stover or other farm-raised feeds, 
may be substituted in a very acceptable 
manner for wheat bran. In other 
words, when fed to milch cows alfalfa 
about 


is just as good as wheat bran. 
If one could sow a crop of bran and 
harvest two, three or four tons an acre 
he would certainly do it. We cannot 
grow bran, but we can grow alfalfa, 
cowpeasand soy beans to take the place 
of bran. And if for any reason we 
cannot grow these crops we can grow 
clover and thus seeure a large part 
of the farm-required protein supply. 
Have a patch of alfalfa if*you can, 
but if you cannot, grow clover. 
Giving Rhubarb a Chance 


Prof Montgomery of the Ohio state 
university is for the 
statement that rhubarb will respond 
more to good treatment than almost 
any other crop. He thinks that the 
soil in which this crop is grown can- 
not be made too rich. A part of this 
enrichment work consists of giving 
an apvlication of a very large amount 
of manure in winter, both for imme- 
diate plant food and for vegetable mat- 
ter in and on the soil. Manure is ex- 
cellent also when the plants start to 


re sponsible 


grow. It insures rapid g*owth, pro- 
tects the young, tender stalks against 
late frost, and produces a larger 


straight growth of better color than 
otherwise would prevail.—[C. W. B. 





The Niagara Peach doesn’t bear 
enough. It is not a nice looking 
peach. Some think it a good peach, 
but to my taste it is not of fine flavor. 
It comes in with the Elberta, which 
is against it, I would not advise plant- 
ing it because I think there is not 
enough money in it.—[Howard James, 
Niagara County, N Y. 
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Fake Loan Concern Receivership 
Sentence will be imposed today, in 
the federal court at Birmingham, Ala, 
against F. E. Whitehead, L. A. W hite- 
head and L. F. Harris president, vice- 
president and treasurer of the Stand- 
ard home company. They were con- 
victed in that court on February 19 
for fraudulent use of the mails in con- 
nection with their lottery scheme of 
obtaining money upon the representa- 
tion that the investor could get a loan 
low rates. Following this convic- 
receiver has been placed in 
charge of the business of the Stand- 
ard home company Its affairs will 
be liquidated in the federal court. 
Apparently this concern has taken 
in between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 
during the past 10 years. Its assets as 
of November 30, 1914, were returned 
at $1,738,238, including $1,294,691 in 
mortgages on real estate and $105,000 
of real estate evidently taken under 
foreclosure, the value of which on 
forced sale is problematical. The other 


at 
tion, a 


assets are of doubtful value. Those 
who got into the scheme early were 
the ones who obtained loans, the 


money for which was put up by the 
later comers. Those borrowers will be 


slow in paying off their mortgagees. 
If the receivers should be able ulti- 
mately to collect a total of $1,000,000 
over and above all expenses, this 
would enable the receivers to pay 
back about 25 cents on every dollar 
that has been paid in by those who 


were duped by this concern, provided 


such advances have aggregated $4,- 
000,000. However, in such receiver- 
ships, expenses often are abnormally 
lare¢ and receipts disappointingly 
smal! so that the creditors of this 
concern may be fortunate if finally 
they get back anything like 25% of 
what they have paid in. 


But for the early and repeated ex- 
posure of this and similar concerns by 
Orange Judd Service Bureau, our 
readers and the general public might 


hay been victimized to the amount 
of additional millions. The full story 
of this lottery bank that fleeced its 


depositors has repeatedly appeared in 
our Service Bureau. The whole story 
of it and similar schemes is detailed 
in our “How” leaflet No 4, which will 
be mailed to any subscriber who sends 
stamp, to others 5 cents, If you have 
claims against the Standard home, 
National mercantile and several other 
concerns in this installment deposit 
loan business, it will be well to for- 
ward them to us at once with full 
particulars. 

With the exception of the semi- 
monthly Farm and Home, the cam- 
paign of exposure against this perni- 
cious swindle has been waged exclu- 
sively by Orange Judd farm weeklies 
through the Service Bureau. To judge 
from the testimony of many grateful 
subscribers, our work in this respect 
alone has saved the readers of “the 
old reliable Orange Judd’’ some mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Grateful Subscribers 


I wish to acknowledge receipt of 
check for $28.50 settling my claim 
against the railroad. I feel sure that 
had you not taken this matter up I 
mever would have received a penny. I 
Want to thank you for your efforts, 
but don’t seem to find words big 
enough, so inclosed find check for $5 
for which kindly advance my subscrip- 





tion.—(George A. Faber, Milwaukee 
County, Wis. 

Your letter with draft for $17.25 is 
at hand To say I was surprised puts 
it mildly as I never expected to get a 
cent out of my two-year-old claim for 
freicht refund. You are doing a great 
Work for your subscribers.—{John Z. 
Lewis, Clay County ii 


It is an awful lot of work to adjust 
such claims, and to get justice for our 
subscribers in other matters, but we 
are glad to do it, especially if the mat- 
ter is one of general interest to farm- 
ers. It important, however, that 
you send us all the papers in any case, 
tegether with full names.and ad- 
dresses of witnesses and all other facts 
and evidence to substantiate your 
Claim, Be sure your case is just right, 
for we will not undertake the other 
kind. 

We cannot take up matters that are 


is 


in or that have been passed by 
the courts. With increasing fre- 
quency, however, both parties to a 


dispute are submitting the matter to 
us under an agreement to abide by 
our decision. 


One interesting case of 
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this kind was where the parties 
agreed that the considerable sum at 
issue should be paid over to a local 
charity, whichever way the matter was 
decided. If your trouble is a dispute 
between yourself and a neighbor or 
some other party, and both sides agree 
tc leave it to our decision, both par- 
ties should write their version and 
send same to the Service Bureau un- 
der one cover. Inclose stamps for re- 
turn of any papers your want back. 
This service being free to subscribers 
only, it will facilitate matters if your 
address label is attached to your letter 
as a reference. The sums already re- 
ecvered for our subscribers now 
amount to thousands of dollars, 





Protecting Family in .Will 

My neighbor A died two years ago, 
leaving a good farm and home _ well 
equipped, and about $10,000 invested in 
securities. He bequeathed $1000 each to 
six benevolences, leaving everything else 
to his widow. But his securities have 
shrunk in value one-half since his death, 
and to pay the $6000 cash bequests the 
widow has had to borrow $1000. Instead 
of having $4000 well invested; besides the 
homestead, she is actually in debt. How 
can I avoid such a result in drawing my 
will?—ItL. J. B., Ohio 

Mr A should have specified that the 
farm and house and all the person- 
ality thereunto appertaining, together 
with $4000 in cash, should first go to 
his widow. The residue to be divided 
into six equal parts, one part to each 
bequest. Now even though the securi- 
ties cash in at only S500), the widow 
would get $4000, leaving the $1000 
to be divided among the other lega- 
tees. 

Another plan is to bequeath per- 
centages of the whole instead of fixed 
amounts. Had A bequeathed 40% his 
cash assets to his wife, and 10% 
thereof to each of the six objects, out 
ot the $5000 netted the widow would 
get $2000, the other six bequests, $500 
each. On the other hand had the se- 
curities sold for more than the $10,000 
inventoried by the testator, each lega- 
tee wouid receive correspondingly 
moro. 


Phillipsborn Made Good 


When receivers took the Phillips- 
born garment company of Chicago in 
December it held funds from many of 
our subscribers. Upon its reorganiza- 
tion, we presented these claims to the 
new management, who made good in 
full these and other claims to the 
amount of $75,000 cash. Such hon- 
orable methods are most commend- 
able and will be a profitable invest- 
ment. 








Beware of Gendis 


Distressing indeed are the com- 
plaints we occasionally receive from 
subscribers who have been imposed 
upon by quack doctors. Very often 
these people are induced to part with 
good money to such swindlers under 
a “guarantee” that their money will 
be returned if no cure. Of course 
the money is never returned. Very 
seldom is there any chance of getting 
the money back, as few of these 
swindlers have any visible means that 
could be attached in case judgment 
Was secured against them in the 
courts. No quacks are allowed in our 
advertising columns. 


Another “Merchant” Can’t Pay 


Eggs shipped to C. E. Hewitt, 57 
Berkeley street, Somerville, Mass, in 
November have not been paid for to 
one of our subscribers. Hewitt offered 





“1 cent above chamber of commerce 
quotations.” His attorney writes Jan- 
uary 11 that Hewitt has sustained 


heavy losses, is out of business, unable 
to pay or to state when he can begin 
parments. 





Sundry Helps 

N. A. S. holds a certificate issued by 
the state of New York, dated July 4, 
1859, with interest at 6%, under Chap- 
ter 176 of the laws of 1859. These 
certificates were issued for the serv- 
ices of the militia of New York state 
in the war of 1812. The comptroller 
of the state of New York replies: 
“Several thousand of these certificates 
are outstanding, but the legislature 
has never made any appropriation to 
redeem them.” [If these people would 





pool all their claims, it should be pos- 
sible to secure the necessary funds 
from the legislature to pay principal 
and interest in full. Certainly the 
great Empire state cannot afford to 
repudiate these claims, the justice of 
which it has acknowledged by legisla- 
Rive act, All of our who 
old such certificates will please notify 
us, and we will see if some concerted 
effort can be made before the next 
general assembly convenes. 


subscirbers 


We would not invest any money in 
Consolidated midway chief oil com- 
pany, Golden Rod mining company, 
New Dominion gold mining company, 
or Little Nell mining company. 


S. B. H.: I would rather keep my 
money than pay $5 an acre for land 
in Panama, no matter who offered it. 


Thank you for collecting $22.12 from 
that New York city commission mer- 
chant.—[M. B. Brubaker, Port Trevor- 
ton, Pa, 


L. S, M.: You are not obliged to 
pay any more money if the facts are 
as you state. 


Walter D,. Eaton has not received 
the $40.40 due him for eggs shipped to 
L. A. Tarbell, 339 Talbot avenue, Dor- 
chester, Mass, up to the writing of 
this item. September 23 Elizabeth L. 
Tarbell wrote from that address say- 
ing that they would “try and straighten 
it all out” by October 1. They have 
not replied to any letters since. Any 
of our subscribers who ship eggs or 
produce to these people hereafter will 
avoid all delay by getting his cash in 
advance, 


W. S. Bishop & Co, Inc, produce 
commission, New York city, peti- 
tioned into insolvency; marshal can- 
not find parties to serve subpena. 
Augustin Derby appointed by the 
court receiver. Any of our subscribers 
with claims against this concern 
should send them in at once, It is said 
they got away with $40,000 worth of 
produce. 


Look out for counterfeit postal 
money orders in Baltimore, Md. Very 





seldom have postal orders been 
counterfeited. 
J. 8S. C.: By A. R. E. securities 


you refer to the issues of American 
Real Estate company. If these are 
based on second mortgages on New 
York city real estate, we would rather 
buy first mortgages on good farms 
netting one point less. New York real 
estate is subject to serious downs and 
ups. Below 36th street even on Fifth 
and Broadway, property will sell to- 
day for but a fraction of its former 
worth. 


A, E. R. sent money for a certain 
machine, but another one was shipped 
to him. He sent it back and the firm 
returned his money. Later they sent 
him the machine that he ordered orig- 
inally, and therefore he should pay 
for it. Always pay just debts. 








STRENGTH 
Without Overloading the Stomach 


The business man, especially, needs 
food in the morning that will not over- 
load the stomach, but give mental 
vigor for the day. 

Much depends on the start a man 
gets each day as to how he may ex- 
pect to accomplish the work on hand. 

He can’t be alert with a heavy, 
fried-meat-and-potatoes breakfast, re- 
quiring a lot of vital energy in di- 
gesting it. 

A Calif. business man found a food 
combination for producing energy. He 
writes: 

“For years I was unable 
breakfast food that had nutrition 
enough to sustain a business man 
without overloading his stomach, 
causing indigestion and kindred ail- 
ments. 

“Being a very busy and also a very 
nervous man, I had about decided to 
give up breakfast altogether. Sut 
luckily I was induced to try Grape- 
Nuts. 

“Since that morning I have been a 
new man; can work without tiring, my 
head is clear and my nerves strong 
and quiet. 

“I find that Grape-Nuts, with a lit- 
tle sugar and a small quantity of cold 
milk, makes a delicious morning meal, 
which invigorates me for the day's 
business.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 





to find a 


Creek, Mich. Read, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a 
Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 












Simply write your name and 
address on coupon and mail te 
us. All the lumber, doors, windows, 
flooring, mantels, mouldings, shi: 
—all sew, everything you need at 
regular prices. 








Send me big Free Boox at once. 
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POULTRY FENCE 


Conte a rod for 48-Inch fence. 
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RY READER OF THIS PAPER shou 
oa — P4 ree cantatas of var. Lb nae oF Lawn 
any big values are offered. direct 
the Farmer saving you the Dealer's Profit. 


14 CENTS A ROD UP. 


fawn Fence @e. a foot. Barbed 
tre 61.46 per 80-rod Spool, 

















factory. Hand: of exclusive 
and Ornamenta! toed 
‘ences for every purpose; ete. rite for 

First Order and Early Buyers’ Ofer! 


WARD MFG. CO. 131 WardSt., Decatur, ind. 


Buy direct from our 
= A Wire 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


satel 








Buy 


if the farmers will buy 
their Spring needs now, 
it will start up factories 
during the Winter when 
work is most needed. 
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NEW YORK 
New Course at Farm College 


B. ¥. KINSEY, NEW YORK 

The New York state college of agri- 
culture is offering for the first time 
this term a course in agricultural 
journalism, The course, which is open 
to junior and senior students only, 
is the result of a petition started by 
the Cornell Countryman, which is a 
monthly publication managed by the 


students. It is purely an experiment 
this term, without university credit, 
to see what interest is taken in the 
subject and if a permanent course 


would be supported, While the course 


will deal primarily with journalism 
as related to agricultural interests 
and pursuits, Prof Bristow Adams 
will handle the subject from the 


standpoint of the practical newspaper 
man. 
The 
preparation 
be criticized 
availability 
publications. 
a graduate of 


classwork will be the actual 
of material which will 
by the class for its 
for use in agricultural 
Prof Bristow Adams, 
Sanford university and 


head of the agricultural publicity 
bureau of the college, has been con- 
nected with daily and weekly papers 
both in the east and on the Pacific 
coast since 1893. During the past 
eight years he has been connected 


with the bureau of publications of 
the federal department of agriculture, 
from which he came to Cornell on 
December 1, 1914. 


Spring Operations Commenced 
A. H, PULVER, NEW YORK 

Apple growers in western New York 
are making extensive preparations for 
the 1915 crop. Heavy pruning has 
been done throughout Wayne county 
and indications are that more spray- 
ing will be done this year than ever 
before. From their reluctance to “go 
strong’ on spraying, the last doubters 
are now coming to a _ realization of 
the monetary benefits of the practice 
A number of barrel factories have 
started up and contracts have already 


been made with some of the larger 
growers. 

The prospects are now fine for a 
heavy crop of peaches and = small 
fruits. The more tender plants have 
been favored by the lack of heavy 
snows, which break down and injure 
the vines. In expectation of big har- 
vests, many growers are now con- 
tracting for their supplies of con- 
tainers. Any danger to the peach 
crop would now come as a climax of 


heavy cold, following an unseasonable 
period of warm weather. As a rule 
growers count that when February 
passes without damaging freezes their 
heaviest troubles are over, 


New York Capitol News 


The New York state board of 
regents at a recent session instructed 
Dr Finley, commissioner of education, 
introduction at 


to prepare a bill for 
the present session of the legislature 
jin which the school systems of every 


city in the state will be brought under 
The ai is to 


ene educational law. aim is 
simplify the administration of school 
affairs. At the same time the com- 


missioner was instructed to have pre- 
pared a measure calling for complete 
reorganization of the rural schools 
system, making the township system 
the basis, At the meeting the gift 
to the board of new state reservation 
near Syracuse was announced. It is 
a 75-acre tract of land given to the 
state by Mrs Mary Clark Thompson 
of New York city in honor of her 
father, Myron H. Clark, who was gov- 
ernor of New York from 1855 to 1857. 
The land will become a state geolog- 
jcal park. 

A bill of great interest to milk 
producers of the state is now before 


the legislature. It is an ‘amendment 
te the agricultural law which would 


require, in addition to a license, the 
furnishing of a bond by the company 
purchasing milk. The commissioner 
of agriculture is instructed that be- 
fore issuing a license he shall require 
the company to file a bond with the 
secretary of the state for the benefit 
of its patrons. The sum is to be at 
least $5000 if the company has not 
done business in the state the preced- 
ing year. Otherwise the bond is to be 
25% in excess of the maximum 
amount distributed in any one month 
during the preceding year. 

The commissioner may at any time 
require the company to file a de- 
tailed statement of the business, and 
may require additional bond if 
deemed necessary for protection of 
the patrons. The company may con- 
tract with its patrons as to the time 
of settlement for sums due for butter, 
cheese, cream and milk. In the ab- 
rence of any agreement, such pay- 
ments shall be due and payable the 
1Gth day of each month for all milk 
and cream delivered the preceding 
calender month. At the time of pay- 
ment the company shall furnish its 
patrons a statement of the number 
of pounds milk and cream delivered 
Quring the period of the payment, to- 
géther with the price allowed for the 





same, If a company fails to meet 


Obligations the bond shall be  for- 
feited to the extent of sums due the 
patrons, 

The’ senate has confirmed as 


trustees of the state school of forestry 
at Syrac the appointments of 
Francis Hendricks, Alexander yA 


use 


Brown ant Edward H. O’Hara of 
Svracuse Game Protector J. M. De- 
Silva of Griffin Corners in Delaware 
county, has been promoted to division 
chief game protector of the southern 
division by the conservation commis- 
sion. The division is made up of 
Chenango, Cortland, Tioga, Broome, 
Delaware, Tompkins and Schuyler 


counties. 


Cheese Factory to Reopen 

B. T. LANE, COUNTY, N Y¥ 
The Morris cheese factory in Otsego 
county, N Y, will reopen April 1. 
Farmers have pledged to support the 
undertaking and engaged two cheese 
experts to make up their milk, pay- 
ing $1.40 a 100 pounds of the 
makers to furnish everything sup- 
plies and equipment. A com- 
mittee has been appointed by the 
farmers and a market found ready 


OTSEGO 


cheese, 
in 


sales 








and eager to obtain the entire output. 
The cheese makers have already 
bought their outfit and will have it 
placed in time to meet the contract. 

Much of the milk produced near 
Morris has been separated at a skim- 
ming station, the cream being deliv- 
ered at a large creamery plant in 
Gilbertsville. The Borden people, 
having bought this creamery, decided 
to close the Morris station. Dairy- 
men prefer independent management 
to a long haul of hole milk to other 

Suffolk Fair—A proposition to hold 
the Suffolk Co fair open evenings was 
brought before the officers and direc- 
tors of the Suffolk Co agri soc at 


account of its fine flavor and sells for 
about double the price of cultivated 
blackberries. The logamberry retains 
the form and a !arge part of the flavor 
of this blackberry after being crossed 


With the red raspberry. It is con- 
sidered the best flavored fruit in its 
family and is the most popular of 
several improved berries developed 
about 1SS1 by J. H. Logan of Cal.— 
[A. H. P. 

Farmers’ Library—Books treating 
various branches of farming as a 
business and in relation to rural so- 
cial life, form a new library stationed 
in the Otsego Co farm bureau office 
at Cooperstown. Carefully selected 
books, each by a writer who is con- 
sidered a standard specialist, make 
this library of 79 reference books a 
source of useful information. Copies 


may be borrowed by persons living at 


a distance in the county under rules 
Similar to those given by the state 
library at Albany. The borrower may 
hold the copy two weeks free of 
charge, providing. he pays’ return 
postage. 

Call for Eastern Apples—Chestr 
W. Reed of Pasadena, Cal, now on a 


visit to his old home in Oswego, N Y, 
is considering the proposition of pur- 
chasing 25 cars of Oswego Co apples 
for shipment to San Iranecnsco, where 
Since the exposition opened there is 
a demand for eastern fruit. Mr Reed 
left Oswego many years ago, going 
to the Pacific coast, where he  be- 
came prosperous.—[A. H. P. 


Local Vegetable Meeting—The New 


York state vegetable growers’ assn 
arranged for a, second one-day session 
on Mar 10 at Angola, near the line 
between Chautauqua and Erie coun- 
ties. This point was chosen because 
it is within easy reach of the lake 
shore vegetable men west of tha 


line. 


was 


Buffalo city 
ing, which 


The previous meet- 
held at Buffalo, was 

















Beautiful Grange Hall in Pennsylvania 


This is the very attractive 
grange. It is a white stone 


grange 
building 


hall 
with 


Valley 
valued 


owned 
asbestos 


by Chester 
roof. It is 


at $5000, is heated by steam and lighted by electricity. In time, all of 
the agricultural activities of the neighborhood will center in this build- 
ing. What the enterprise of the patrons of Chester Valley grange has 
accomplished will prove an inspiration to other granges and will pro- 
vide an ideal to which all may direct their attention. 
their recent meeting. The idea was a marked success. The program 
favorably accepted, and the board of called for addresses by the following: 
managers will have the power to W. L. Markham, farm bureau agent 
conduct this phase of the work as for Erie Co, Pres Henry Greffrath, 
they see fit. Th following officers Prof A. E. Wilkinson, dept of vege- 
were elected: Pres Henry S. Brush table gardening, N Y state col of agri 


of Huntington; vice-pres, Hon H. A. 
Reeves of Greenport; treas, Hon John 
L. Havens of Center Moriches; and 
sec, Harry Lee Board of managers, 
Edward H. Albertson, Hon John L 
Havens and Harry Lee. A grandstand 
seating 1200 people will be built on 
the fair grounds.—[D. T. H. 

Hop Growers in New York con- 
tinue to do business on a light scale, 
prices ranging from 10@15c p _ Ib. 
Growers seem to show more or less 
indifference to the trend of prices. 
On the Pacific coast 11@14c has re- 
cently been paid for good to choice 
hops. The officers of the Oregon hop 


growers’ adgsociation declare that 
since the forming of the organization, 





contract price for 1915 hops has ad- 
vanced somewhat and 15¢c is now 
being offered freely. 

Signs of Spring—Many flocks of 
wild geese passed northward over 
Tioga Co the last week in Feb. Robins 
were also noticed. High water after 
the rain on Feb 24 took off most of 
the snow. Ice went from the river 
and water washed the lowlands badly. 


The Loganberry is now making its 
appearance on Wayne Co 


markets ir 


both the canned and dried form. This 
prolific berry is not. well known in 
the east though in some sections it 


has been grown. It is a cross between 
the red raspberry and the wild moun- 
tain blackberry of the Pax east. 
The latter fruit has the trailing habit 
of the dewherry, is highly prized. on 


ifie 
in¢ 





and Prof L. J. Gross, dept of agri 
chemistry at Cornell. Plans are un- 
der way for other similar meetings 
in various sections of the state. In 
each case the program is shaped to 
meet the special needs of the com- 
munity. 

Pearson Declines—Pres Raymond 
A. Pearson of the state agricultural 
college at Ames, Ia, has decided not 
to accept the offer of Gov Whitman 
of N Y to become commissioner .: of 
agriculture. 

Potato Information—The home 


economics dept of the N Y state col 
of agri is issuing statements to house- 
wives of the state. setting forth the 
value of the potato as a food and the 
various methods of preparation. 
The superiority in energy and valu- 
able food constitutents of potatoes 
at $1 p bu over bread at ic p loaf is 
shown. The farm information bureau 
is endeavoring to learn why New 
York state potatoes are bringing only 
30c p bu at the farm: while they sell 
at SOc to $1 to the city consumer.— 
[B. Y. Kinzey. 





At Buffalo, N.Y, 
$4.10@ 4.20 p bu, pea’ beans 3.25 03.40 
ezes 25c p doz, fowls 18ce p Ih, 
chickens 1c, potatoes 35@40c p bu, 
heets 40@600c p doz bchs, celery 60@ 
SOc, Hubbard squash 1@1.25 p 100 
lbs, turnips 75 @S85c. p bbl, onions 90c 
@1 p 100-lb bag, apples 2.50@3.25 9 
bbl, timothy. hay 15@4Tp ton. 


marrow heans 








American 


Agriculturist 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cattle Disease Costs—The measure 
which recently went into effect with 
the signature of the governor, appre- 
priating a half million dollars for pay- 
ment of cattle killed, shows something 
of the extent of the loss in Pa. The 
outbreak was the most expensive ever 
known in the state. Claims agegre- 
gating $261,000 above the sum appro- 
priated are still to taken care of. 

News Briefs—Many farmers and 
others are interested in the financial 
trowbles of certain water companies 
doing business in eastern Pa. The 
failure to receive customary divi- 
dends and consequent investigations 
precipitated troubles. The prohibition 
movement has aroused active opposi- 
tion. Rye distilleries in Pa has dis- 
continued operations because of the 
high price of rye, $1.25 p bu, until 
values recede to their former level. 

Important Catch—Henry Hass, Jr, 
of Center @township, Berks Co, 
caught.a snow-white muskrat in Har- 
rison Rebers meadows, adjoining his 
father’s farm. It was the first of that 
color ever seen in the vicinity. On 
account of its long and silky fur, the 
boy, who is but eight years old, was 
effered a high price for it. 

To Plant Spring Wheat—for the 
first time Lancaster will plant a 
considerable seeding of spring wheat, 


be 


Co 





to be harvested in Aug or early in 
Sept, after the Kansas plan. The 
bad condition of the fields of winter 
wheat, due to the lack of protection, 
and alternate thawing and freezing, 
will lead many to turn those fields 
uncer and try the new crop. The re- 
sult of spring wheat growing in Pa 
will be watched with interest. 

Tioga Co—Have had zero weather 
since March 1, but warming up re- 
cently. Most farmers around have 
drawn their manure direct to the 
field and spread it on the snow. 
Have had a mighty hard winter, but 
stock is looking good. Oats selling 
at 7Uc p bu Corn $1.20 p 100, ap- 
ples 65c p 100 Ibs in bulk. Cow feed 
$1.70 to $1.80 p 100. Butter 32e p 
lb, eggs 25c p doz. Potatoes no call 
nor sale now Cows $50 to $150 ea. 
Horses out of sight.—[{J. E. Fischer. 

The Golden Goose—Simpson led- 
dinger of Alsace in Berks Co, has a 
flock of geese that are good layers. 
Five began laying last Oct and have 
been steadily at it ever since—some- 
thing unusual. The performance of 
one goose was seven eggs in two 
weeks. 

Shot Hawk Invader—Samuel Reed- 
er, a Perry Co poultry fancier, was 


bothered by hawks. As several chick- 








ens were carried off by them he laid 
in wait with a gun. He succeeded in 
shooting a hawk measuring 4 ft in 
spread of wings Attached to one of 
its legs was a good-sized steel trap 
in which it had been caught on an- 
other farm. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, the demand has 
grown less rapidly in the course of 
the last week than has the supply. 
The consequence is a more marked 
tendency toward a_ surplus. The 
market value lies between 35% and 
3%c p qt for Grade B in the 26c 
zone. Nearly 2000 fewer cans of milk 
and 1000 fewer of cream were re- 
quired by the market last week than 
in the previous week. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Mar 6 
were as follows: 

Milk Cream 

oe pipiens $e wank Koes 40,223 2,066 
Susquehanna 8,738 205 
West Shore ........ 17,722 1,114 
Lackawanna ......... 57,575 1,250 
N Y C (long haul):.:. 80,250 1,523 
N YC lines (short haul) 21,175 26 
Cn Pe uae ss one es 39,769 2,719 
Lehigh Valley ;:.... >. 40;829 1,191 
Homer Ramsdel! line... 3,49 S3 
OEE 5s to nse0 66. 7,499 140 
Pennsylvania ........ 3,252 402 
Other sources ......... 1,520 17 
Totals ..6...-c0c.2scdekeee BO,tae 
At Syracuse, N Y, beans $2.75 p 


bu, beets 30@35c, cabbage 30@50c p 
doz, carrots 30@35c p bu, celery 35@ 
50c p doz, parsnips 60c p bu, onions 
60@70c, potatoes 40@50c, pumpkins 
5e, squash 1.50 p 100 Ibs, turnips 3%c 


p bu, fowls 18c p 1b, chickens 20c, 
ducks l7c, eggs 80c p doz, timothy 
hay 15@17 p ton, oat straw 12, 
rye 18. 

At Rochester. N Y, wheat $1.25@ 


1.30 r bu, corn 90c, oats 62c, rye 1.12, 
beets 35@40c, cabbage 1.50 p 100, car- 
rots 30@35c p bu, onions 45 @ Doe, 
parsips 45@50c, potatoes 35c, 


tur- 
nips 40c, rutabagas 40c, apples 30@ 
j5e, eggs 35c p doz, 


fowls and 
chickens 16@17c p 1b, unwashed and 
medium wool 23@25c¢, timothy hay 18 
@21 p ton. 


At Albany, N Y, eggs 23c p 4oz, 


fowls 18c p lb, chickens 15c, ducks 
16c; potatoes 60 @65c p ~bu, onions 
Tie, cabbage $1@1.25 p-. bbl, turnips 
90c @ 1. as 
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Enterprising Pennsylvania Grange 
H. D. REES, CHESTER COUNTY, PA 


Chester Valley grange at Devault, 
in Chester county, Pa, is young in 
wears, but mighty im energy and re- 
sults. It was started December 6, 
71911 Its first meetings were held in 
a room over a wagon shed. In less 
than three years the patrons had built 
and equipped a new hall, The lot on 
svshich the building was erected was 
donated by its senior past master, A. 
A. Catnach. The grange was incor- 
porated in 1915, and that fall the 
building work was started. The cel- 
lar digging, hauling stone, sand, etc, 
were all done by the members and 


considerable timber was donated by 
oO iders as well as by members. 
The cornerstone was laid February 7, 
14 ind dedicated December 5, 
1914, by John A. McSparran, the 
present state master of Pennsylvania. 

The ading feature of this grange 
in its success has been the cheerful 
support contributed by every member. 
The grange building is two stories, 
including cellar, which is nicely fitted 
for suppers and festivals. The upper 
room comprises a large lodge room 


with vestibule and two anterooms, one 
on each side of the vestibule, with a 
balcony over all. It is a light stone 
building, 32 by 65 feet, and meets all 
requirements of a grange hall, and is 
excellent for rural gatherings. it 
is fitted with steam and_ electric 
light, nicely furnished with all neces- 
sary chairs, tables, altar and pedestals. 
The furnishings are of oak through- 
out There are now 120 members, 
with prospects of soon increasing its 
membership to one of the largest in 
the section The young men have 
organized a basketball team and sev- 
eral games have been played, adding 
much of interest in the grange to 
nonmembers as well as members. 
Samuel Duckwalter is master, the past 
masters being A. A. Catnach, J. 
Dane and H. D. Rees. 


Sheep Building Wanted 


Ohio sheepmen are asking the legis- 


lature for a small appropriation to 





build sheep building at the state 
university. Their request is justifiable 
and right. Ohio now possesses nearly 
38,000,000 sheep. Her sheep and wool 
amount to $25,000,000 a year. The 


Buckeye state has done more for the 
sheep industry than any other state 
in the country What is of more im- 
portance then, than a sheep building 
where 1500 young men study agricul- 
ture and thousands of farmers get 
suggestions and helpful advice? 

We believe the legislature will listen 
to his modest request of Ohio sheep- 
men Far better to build up this 
great industry than appropriate 
money to little classical colleges 
whose principal claim to usefulness is 
the training of men versed in ancient 
history and ¢ghe languages of long- 
past nations Now is the time _ to 
build up the state agricultural col- 
lege and let the state literary colleges 


be content with equipment that is 
now even more elegant than similar 
institutions of denominational direc- 


tion Mark Hopkins, we are told, was 
content t teach the with 
himself at one end of a log and a 
student at the other end. The present 
demand is a palace with footmen, 
The sheepmen ask only a place to put 
some sheep May their call be heard. 


classics 





Ohio Educational Trust 
[Editorial Comment. ] 


We wonder who is responsible for 
the pparent “get together” . move- 
Ment in educational matters in Ohio. 
It does not appear on the surface, 
but just at present several state col- 
leges and the state department of 
education all seem to be sleeping in 
the same bed. The room in which 
this harmonious sleep is being in- 
duliged in, seems to be next door to 
the legislature. Possibly all got to- 
Sether for the purpose of making a 
raid on the state treasury. The little 
institutions seem to have pooled 
their interests, and in some measure 
have linked themselves with the big 
institution, hoping in this way to get 
their share of plunder. 

So this harmony is a plunderban4. 
Great! The people don’t count. Get 
your share whether your work justi- 
fies an increase or not. But how 
about the great needs of agriculture, 
industry, engineering, veterinary 
medicine at the Ohio state university? 
Oh, let these things go if you can 
Wriggle out of the legislature big fat 
funds for the classics at Athens and 
Marietta; that’s the dope. It did not 
require this pooling of educational 
interests to impress the legislature. 
That body does not care to deal with 
an educational trust; that body will, 
also, look into the needs of all the 
educational enterprises and deal 
justly with them. The state de- 
Partment of education, and the offi- 
cers of the state university were not 
expected to induige in entangling 
alliances with other institutions. 


Each of these institutions should look 
after its own affairs and not inter- 





fere with or advance the interests of 
other concerns. 

The so-called “get together’ pam- 
phlet is nothing more than a move 
to build up inferior colleges at the 
expense of the state department of 
education, and of the Ohio state uni- 
versity. Neither is it representing the 
people norits constitutency in doing as 
it has done. Ohio has a great many 
very useful, very notable colleges. 
Ohio has also one state university. It 
is right and proper that the _ state 
amply provide for that college in the 
interest of a better agriculture and a 
better industrial life. But to go 
further is to injure the future of all 
independent and denominational col- 
leges in the state. We hope this mis- 
take of mixing up in educational 
beds will not happen again. There is 
less danger when colleges are telling 
things about one another than in 
too much secrecy and in too blamed 
much harmony. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Mar S—Last week 
after Monday steers continued very 
dull and prices weak, with closing 
sales a shade lower. Bulls and cows 
fell off 15@25c Wednesday: closed 
steady at the reduction. Calves con- 
tinued in moderate receipt after Mon- 
day and prices firm, closing quiet but 
steady for all desirable grades of veals 
and a fraction higher for yearlings 
and barnyard calves. The selling 
range for the week was: Steers $7@ 
8.75, oxen 7@7.50, bulls 5@7.50, cows 
3.25@7, heifers 5@7.25, veals 8.75@ 
5, culls 6@8.50, barnyard calves 
5.2546, yearlings 4@5.25, fed calves 
6.50 @ 8. 

Today there were 50 cars of cattle 
and 3065 calves on sale. Steers were 
in active demand and 25c higher, 
bulls steady, cows steady to 15c lower, 
with fat cows closing steady. Calves 
were in more liberal supply than on 
any preceding market day this season 
and veals declined 50@7T5dc; all other 
calves were also lower. Steers aver- 
aging 850 to 1340 Ibs sold at $6.754@a 
8.80 p 100 Ibs, including 17 cars Va, 
890 to 1341 Ibs, 7.25@8.80, 4 cars O, 
913 to 13828 Ibs, 7.25@8.75, 1 car Pa, 
1222 Ibs, 8.15, 3 cars Tenn, 938 to 1299 
tbs, 7.35 @ 8:65. 5 








Bulls sold at 5.254 
7.35, cows 3.2506.50, 1 cow 6.75, veals 
8.50@12.75, culls 6@S8, yearlings and 
barnyard calves 4@5.62. 

Sheep continued in very scant re- 
ceipt last week and prices were firm 
to the close with no really good or 
prime stock offered. Lambs also 
were in very limited supply~and the 
market advanced 25@40c closing quie.. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Common to fair sheep 4.50@6.50, 
culls 4@5, lambs 8.25@10.40, culls 
7@S8. Today there were 2% cars of 
stock on sale. Sheep were steady, 
lambs easier Common and medium 
sheep, ewes, sold at 5.50@6.50 p 100 
lbs, culls and bucks at 5, lambs at 
9@10, culls at 7.50, yearlings at 7.50. 
Top price for Mich lambs 10.10, for 
N Y lambs 10, for Pa iambs 9.25. 
Hogs improved 10@15c 
Monday, closing steady. Today there 
were two cars on sale. Prices were 
10@20c higher with sales at 7.40% 
7.70, per 100 lbs for light to heavy 
weights, a few head sold at 7.T5, 
roughs at 6.25. 

Horse buyers were out in full force 
last week and business was more ac- 
tive in all parts of the city. Offerings 
were liberal consisting mainly of 
fresh and second hand workers of 
general purpose type and chunks. 
Fair to gocd heavy drafters are 
quoted at $225@300 per head, chunks 
75@ 225, second hand workers of 
delivery type 75@175. 

At Pittsburgh, 60 cars of beef ani- 
mals arrived on this date Monday. 
The top price paid was $8.75 p 100 Ibs. 
In general the market had an easy 
tone. Good to choice cattle sold at 
$8.50@8.75, steers weighing 1300 to 
1400 Ibs 8.20@8.50;,- medium to good, 
1200 to 1300 Ibs 8.10@8.30, tidy, 1050 
to 1150 lbs 8.10@8.30, fair to medium, 
1000 to 1100 Ibs 7.25@7.75, fair, 900 to 
1000 Ibs 6.75@7.25, common, 700 to 
900 Ibs 6@6.75, rough, half-fat, 1000 
to 1300 Ibs 5.50@7, common to good 
fat oxen 4.50@7.50, fat bulls 5@7.00, 
fat cows 4.25@6.50, heifers, 700 to 
11 Ibs 5@7.25. bologna cows 3.75@ 
4.25. About 400 calves arrived, sell- 
ing at 8@11. Thirty-five double decks 
of hogs sold Monday, heavy weights 
commanding 7.50 p 100 Ibs, heavy 
mixed 7.25@7.30, mediums and heavy 
Yorkers 7.45@7.50, light Yorkers 7.20 
@7.30, pigs T@7.15. Shep and lambs 
were again higher Monday, there be- 
ing five cars offered for sale. Sheep 
sold at 6@8 p 100 Ibs, lambs 7@10. 


At Buffalo, about 2500 head of beef 
animals arrived on this market, good 
steers selling 25c higher than the 
close of the previous week. About 
the highest price paid was $8.80 for 
prime shipping steers. Fair to gpod 
sold at 7.25 to 8, plain 6.75@T-50, 
butcher grades sold at 15c advance, 
choice heavy selling up to about 
7.65, fair to good 6.75@7.10, best 
handy weights 7@7.60. common to 
good 6@6.85, yearlings 7@7.85, prime 
weighty heifers 675 @7.10, best handy 
weight butchers do, common to good, 


after last 











5.50@6.60, best heavy fat vows 64 


a Of hogs, receipts totaled about 
600 and quotations were 10 to 15e ad- 
vance over Saturday's Heavy 
weights sold up to 7.25 p 100 Ibs, 
mixed 7.40@7.50, Yorkers 7.60, pigs 
7.40@7.50. Receipts of sheep and 
lambs were 9000 head. Lambs sold 
up to 9.90. Western wethers 7.75@ 
8, ewes 7.25 downward, yearlings 8,50 
@ 8.75. 


Country Produce Markets 


At Cincinnati, O, ‘No 2 red wheat 
$1.40 p bu, No 2 white corn Tic, No 2 
spring barley 87c, bran 23@24 p ton, 
middlings 26.50@27, No 2 white oats 
DSc p bu, No 2 rye 1.10, timothy hay 
19, clover mixed 17@18, combing and 
delaine wool 262S8c p Ib, green salted 
No 1 hides lt'sc, eggs 18ce p_ doz, 
chickens 14%c p Ib, fowls 1ldc, 

At Cleveland, 0, eggs 19c p_ doz, 
fowls lic p Ib, apples $2@3 p bbl, 
beets 50c p bu, cabbage 8@12 p ton, 
carrots 60c p bu, hand-picked mar- 
row beans 4.50@4,75, pea beans 3.10@ 
3.25, yellow onions 75c@1 p 100 Ibs, 
potatoes 45@50c p bu, parsnips 0@ 
60c, rutabagas 35@40c, rhubarb 50c 
p doz bchs, turnips 50c@1 p bu, 

At Columbus, 0, corn 68c p_ bu, 
wheat $1.49, oats 54c, bran 29 p ton, 
middlings 31, timothy hay 16@17, 
hogs 6%c p Ib, veal calves 8@10c, 
steers Tlsc, sheep 6@7%c, lambs 9c, 
eggs 2lc p doz, fowls 13c p Ib. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes 40@4i5c 
p bu, cabbage $1.25@1.50 p bbl, cel- 
ery 2.25@2.50 p cra, onions 7T5c@1 p 
100 Ibs, carrots 1.50@1.75 p bbl, tur- 
nips 2@2.50, hens 16@18c p Ib, chick- 
ens 16@18c, eggs 22c p doz, No 2 
yellow corn SUc p bu, No 2 white oats 
o9e, timothy hay 16@18 p ton, rye 
straw 11, clover 15@17, bran 26.50. 





60, butcher cows 5.25@5.75,° cutters | 
.79@5.10, canners 3@4.10, bulls 4.75 








Lousy Poultry Can’t Pay 
Lice-infested poultry are a con- 
stant loss tothe poul - Lice 
suck the rich lifeblood from poul- 


try, stunt the growth of youn 
chicks and rob you of your we 
earned dollars. These pests re- 
duce the hens’ eying _sbuny, 
Buy an effective louse ki 


er an 
use it liberally. 


DR. HESS 
INSTANT LOUSE KILLER 


Kills Lice Instantly. Sprinkle 
it thoroughly on lousy hens, rub 
it well under the wings and neck, 
put it in the dust bath, in the 
nests, roosts and cracks. Instant 
Louse Killer also kills lice on farm 
stock, bugs on cucumber, squash 
and melon vines, cab- 
bage worms, slugs on 
rose bushes. Comes in 
handy sifting-top cans. 
1 Ib. 25¢; 3 Ibs. 60c; except 
in Canada and far West. 
If not at your dealer's, write— 
DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 














HE old Olympic Game pro- 
motors were great for what 
we call “form.” 

Symmetry, proportion, soundness 
and proper balance out-bid bulging 
muscles for favor—yes, and out-won, 
too, just as they will today. 

Mere bulk never was synonymous 
with endurance — and the truth of this 
Statement drives home with a bang, 
when you apply it to tires. 


last word in tire construction, 

we could wipe out of existence 
a Goodrich Research and Test Depart- 
ment employing seventy people. We 
would take off the road a battalion of ten 
automobiles, that run twenty-four hours 
a day and every day in the year, grind- 
ing tires of all makes to pieces, just for the 
sake of information to us and eventual 
economy to the user of Goodrich Tires. 

There is where we learn to cut out 
of a tire the material which gets the 
user nothing. 

Of course, when we stripped tire 
price lists of their padding—fictitious 
values—we expected rivals to say we 
had stripped our tires, 


ii thick, heavy tires were the 


on kid tires. Col 








Note the following table of comparative prices 
headed “A.” “g,” “Cc” 
and “D” represent four highly-advertised tires: 


~ 
TheGoodrichTire, 
like the trained 
athlete, is all 
brawn and muscle 
—no fat 


They had to say that, in strip- 

ping down prices to the point 
where they were fair to dealer and con- 
sumer and left no room for injurious 
price-cutting tactics, we had stripped 
our tires of some quality, too. 


ik was their only “come-back.” 


HE Goodrich Tire, like the 
trained athlete, is all brawn 
and muscle—no fat. It repre- 
sents an achievement—the ability to cut 
out the extra costs of manufacture, the 
extra costs of labor, of extra, needless 
material, and to give you the best, long- 
mileage, high-standard tire in the world. 

There are padded tires as well as 
padded price lists. 

Don’t pay for padding. 

Now don’t forget this—we are talk- 
ing in the main about Goodrich Safety 
Tread Tires, for they represent ninety 
per cent of our factory output for resale. 

Furthermore, while we have put 
the padded prices on smooth tread tires 
on the run, the evil of padded prices 
on non-skid tires still is in evidence, as 
shown in table below: 


lin 








OTHER MAKES 


il 








Size | Saf 
Tred [ A” | “B” | | -D™ 




















30x3 [$ 9.45/$10.SS |$10.95 |$16.35 |$18.10 
60 


30x3)] 12.20] 13.35] 14.20} 21.70} 23. 

32x34] 14.00] 15.40] 16.30} 22.85] 25.30 
34x4 | 20.35} 22.30] 23.80] 31.15] 33.55 
36x44] 28.70} 32.15} 33.60) 41.85] 41.40 
37x5 | 33.90] 39.80] 41.80] 49.85] 52.05 








If you are charged less for any other make 
than Goodrich, they are taking it out of the tire ; if 
you are charged more, they are taking it out of you. 





The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 











{GOODRICH Fairisted TIRES 








See Our Guarantee on Editorial Page 
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How Best to Market Crops 
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Movement of Eggs from China 

In spite of opposition of poultrymen 
on the Pacific coast, large quantities 
of eggs are being imported into this 
country from China. This business 
has increased from next to nothing in 
the past summer to over 600,000 
dozens coming in during December, 
1914, these entering at San Francisco 
and at seaports in Washington. Of 
the number indicated, 103,000 dozen 
came in bond direct to Chicago. Total 
imports of eggs from China in four 
months were SUZ,000 dozens 

The accompanying table shows the 
imports of eggs by countries, stated 
in round thousands of dozens, making 
ar aggregate for six months of 1,414,- 
0OO dozens. Evidently the efforts of 
poultrymen on the Pacific coast to ex- 
clude eggs from China, using the ar- 
gument that they are produced under 
unsanitary conditions, is futile. 

During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1914, total imports of eggs were a 
little more than six million dozens, of 
which one-third were from China, 
that being the first year (under duty 
free eggs) of such business. For many 
years past China has been sending 
over to this country something like 
200,000 dozens annually. Similarly for 
some time past England has shipped 
in eggs at the rate of half to one 
million dozens annually, but the con- 
tinent of Europe next to nothing. 

In the last fiscal year yolks of eggs 
and frozen eggs were imported into 
the United States to the extent of 
3,420,000 pounds, or vastly in excess of 
earlier business; most of this stuff 
coming from England. 


IMPORTS OF EGGS BY COUNTIES 
[in thousands of dozens.] 


From Ly Nov Oct Sept Aug July 
Denmark ....e. 1 10 — 1 15 
GOFMANY cccccecs - - _ _ 2 51 
Netherlands ..... _ — _— _ _ 1 
PE Nedesccass - - _- _- _ 3 
MSiane wscccece — — - ~— _ 12 

oS eer 78 47 58 84 24 38 

SN cdcéavcese 7 1 _ 1 _ -_ 
MED <veccoveses 598 260 12 22 2 71 
BONSRONE ccccess 8 3 1 1 — 2 
Total ..ccccce 692 319 81 108 29 193 





THE GRAIN TRADE 











LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash 7—Wheat—, -—Cora—, —Oats— 
Spo 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Chicago ...... 1.51 94% .73 65% 39% 
New York .... 1.63 1.04 84 464g 
MOD. ccc vevs —_ - 85 47 
St Louis 95 — — _ = 
Toledo . 98 ~ — — — 
Minneapolis .. 1.46 -94 72 _ .56 — 





At Chicago, the wheat market has 
continued very unsettled, with violent 
price changes. On the report that 
war conditions were daily becoming 
more complex, with fresh talk that 
Italy and Greece would soon _ be 
embroiled, there was further sharp 
export buying Monday of this week, 
when May wheat shot up Sc p bu. 
Back of that, the expected had hap- 
pened; prices pursued a_ veritable 
toboggan slide, under influences which 
for a time, not even the stoutest bull 
could stay. The opening days of Mar 
found the market little less than 
hysterical, scoring severe declines, 
bottom prices accompanied by partial 
recoveries. The situation depending 
upon uncertainties in the war 
zone, has been accentuated in these 
columns time and again for many 
weeks May wheat at Chicago sold 
down to $1.37 p bu and this week 
back to 1.4915. 

It was notable that Furopean 
countries seemed willing to take ad- 
vantage of every substantial decline 
to place additional orders for Ameri- 
can wheat. The regular Orange Judd 
report on farm reserves, printed on 
another page, shows rapid reduction 
in domestic stocks of wheat. The 
gov't report made public this week 
showed farm reserves Mar 1 the low- 
est in seven years. 

The corn market continued unset- 
tled within a comparatively narrow 
range, moderate exports affording 
some support, and so with a falling 
off in farm reserves, which are still 
liberal, May sold at 72@74c p bu, 
No 2 in store around 70@7I1c. 

The significant thing in the oats 





is th ntin 1 heavy 

x t t Mi its 

zo Ss ( I ] ah 

irn serves il now re- 

n ¥ 1 rdensome 

with heavy drafts ont n for oth 
domestic and export a¢ int 

Rye was fairly stead) at ne recent 

decline, No 2 on track $1.16@1.17 p 

bu, futures inactive and ttle inter- 

est manifested anywhere 

Field seed ere in greater favor 

with the approach of spring; prime 

timothy 7! p lb, cl r firmer at 15c 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 te ~~ Cattle, — Hogs — — Sheep ~ 
er )0 ibe 
‘ 1915 1914 1915 1914 


( 1 S $9.75 $6.80 $8 


1915 1914 


1 grades of 








At Chicago, prices 








cattle decli d low levels 
during Feb, but as the month drew to 
a close market conditions improved 
and prices advanced to about the 
highest point of the month The 
opening of March ft . attle 





bee! 

selling at a range of 5.85@9.15. 
During Feb, prices of hogs aver- 
aged lower sin 1912, standing 30c 





lower than last Dec, the low month of 
1914. The average figure was $6.80 
p 100 Ibs, a decline of 10c compared 
vith Jan and 1.80 a year earlier. 


Pigs, however, have showed an up- 
turn and are more profitable than the 
heavy weights. Hogs sold on March 
1 at 6.380@d6.80. 

Lamb prices turned upward dur- 
ing the past month; in fact, were the 
highest since 1912 Westerns reached 





the closing week $9.65 p 100 Ibs, a 
new Feb record price. Natives sold 
up to 9.30 Yearlings were quoted 


up to 8.50, or 5« 
or any oa 
last Feb. Sheep 


higher than in Jan 
year and 1 above 










o increased in 

popularity and price averaged 6.45, 

or 65c higher than in J and 7d5ec 

more than a year ago opening 

of March found sheep selling at 6.75 
@7.75, lambs 9@9.S85. 

Veal calves did not suffer along with 


the general slump during Feb, but at- 
tained the high point of $12 p 100 


lbs, the range of 9.25@11 buying the 
bulk of the shipments As usual, 


March will possibly receive a larger 
supply of calves, as’ dairymen ll be 
desirable of ridding the dams of their 
offspring at the earliest moment. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CBREAMERY BUTTER PEB POUND 








1915. . 3214 3 30 

1914... 30 31% 30 

1913.. 36 3614 36 

1912. . 32 33 30 
Butter 


Low prices ruling in butter markets 
for some time, combined with the 
larger make, has combined in butter 
seeking new outlet channels. At 
Chicago butter has been marketed 
from Texas and California on the 
south and west; New York received 
butter from faraway Denmark and 
Argentina. Far western states are 
loud in crying against the low tariff 
on butter, claiming their business was 
built up under protection. 

At New York, cmy butter sells at 
29@31c p Ib for good to choice. The 
tendency of the market has been to 
accumulate stocks and feeling is 
therefore weak. 

At Elgin, Mar 6, all sales of cmy 
butter today were at 29c p Ib 

Cheese 

At New York, the export demand 
has picked up again but bids for ship- 
ment have not advanced further 
They continue largely within the 
range of 16@16% Renewed 
buying, however, is having a firming: 
effect on the 1er grades of state 





flats Held specials sell up to about 
17%4c, fey 16%c, skims 11@14% 

At Chicago, the movement of cheese 
has decreased and very little or 


nothing is heard of export 
Twins and young Americas have been 
coming in a little more freely than 
necessary for the existing state of 
trade. They are quotable at 4@% 
lower, twins selling up to about 15c, 
young Americas and daisies 16c, long- 
horns do. 

’ 














American Agriculturist 


Put Your Feeding 


Problem On The 
Dollar Basis 


S Ask yourself these questions: ‘‘Can I continue feeding corn at 
$31.00 per ton and oats at $42.00 per ton and make my cows pay a profit? 
Can I afford wheat bran, costing today over $60.00 per Car more than 


cpOvER Leap 
DAIRY/FEED 


and containing 11 per cent Jess nutriment?” 

Good business judgment says “No!’*? Never has the economy of our pro- 
duct—Clover Leaf Dairy Feed—been as evident or as much in your favor as 
at present. Clover Leaf Dairy Feed can be substituted for wheat bran—part 
of your corn chop—all of your oats—and, if mixed with some cottonseed meal 
or gluten feed, or both, gives you a ration that cannot be beaten for cost or 
milk production. 

Every bag of CLOVER LEAF DAIRY FEED 
contains true statements of ingredients and is 
guaranteed to analyze 164% Protein of which 88% 
is available, 344% Fat of which 90% is digestible and 
12% fibre of which 40% is available. A sworn affi- 
davit of analysis is furnished your dealer with 
every car. Guess work is absolutely eliminated. 


Free Farm Record Book 


Ask your feed dealer for Clover Leaf Dairy Feed. 
Give it a fair try-out and you'll conclude that it 
means greater economy and bigger profits 
for you. If your dealer does not handle 
Clover Leaf Feeds, write us, mentioning 
your dealer’s name, and we will send you 
a valuable Farm Record Book—absolutely 

REE, You need this book because it will 
help you put your whole farm on a dollar 
basis, and show you where you are losing 
and where making money. 


CLOVER LEAF MILLING CO. 


204 Cloverdale Road 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 






































































































GET THESE 


IFREE BOOKS NOW 


HESE long winter evenings afford the best possible opportunity 
for that careful thought which is ever the basis of complete 
success. 

@ Just as you plan ahead the spring crops, plan now the winter supplies 
for man and beast. You of the South are today planning how best to 
diversify crops. You of the North how to get the most from diversified 
farming. You are both thinking Silo—but don’t overlook the true 
economy that lies in the best machine. 

Write for our Whirlwind Silo-Filler Catalogue 

@ Are you thoroughly posted on Silo Biller values? Do you know 
what we offer — what the other fellow offers you for yourmoney? We 
want you to know why the Whirlwind is the best. Get our free books— 
get other makers catalogues. Compare the machines point by point. 
Learn about the material we use and our exclusive patented features. 
Then decide — for yourself. 


Write for “ The Why and How of Silo Filling” 


Both books are yours for the asi and by the way, brother, this offer isn't made for the purpose of 
sic’ing on a salesman We wa ou yourself to figure out this important matter now, instead of 
making a hasty, ill-considered choice next summer. 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO., Monroe, Mich., Box 14 
Silo-Fillers Feed-Cutters Land Rollers and Pulverizers Cattle-Stanchions 


Ai If a horse could talk- or a sheepy 


“Thank you boss, I feel “Tve just had\\" aa 


: ” more wool off 
fine after that hair cat r¢ 4. 
‘y, ‘ 
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before?— 
Get All The Wool 


and a longer, better grade that 
will bring the highest price. 
You can easily net from 18 to 20 

n 


















Stewart No. 9 
Shearing Machine 





one your deale 
ehip C.0.D. for balance. 
Money and shipping charges back if not satisfied. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
235 Ontario St., Chicago, Ulinois 


Men ny epee 
end sheep ebearing % 












Be sure to mention American Agri- 


When You Write Advertisers sits.” our sivatices ime to 

















not influenced either in 


Where the Live Poultry Goes 


this time of the year, consider- 
support to prices is expected on 
while the receipts for February 
about 150 cars a week. 

of the commission 


i Prime fowls have 
holesale for 15% ) 
l upon the immediate 





northern farmers 


on smali express lots. 

At this period of the year, southern 
shipments of live fowls are coming in 
in fact, it is to the i 
ests of southern farmers to dispose 


Other kinds of poultry have 





principal factor 


influencing the 
of live poultry I 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
CHOICE POTATOES LOW—Bliss, 

Longfellow, Murphy, Moneymaker 

oth vers, CHARLES FORD, Fishers, 


ST REGIS EVERBEARING RASPBERRY PLANTS 
grown on my own fruit farm ‘rice reasonable, 
PAUL L. HEGGAN, Waterford, N 


Ohio 


Wonder, 
New York, 








FOR SALE—Second crop Irish Cobbler 
toes. Will quote price on car lot or smaller 
ALLEN D. ACKLEY, Deerfield, NJ 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEED POTATOES FOR SALE 


seed pota- 
quantity. 




















Long Island grown. Fine conditio ELLINGTON 
FARM, Coram, L 

we COBBLERS, Norton Beauty, Harvest, Borie, 

n No 3 H. B. PICKERING, Fair- 

CLOVER SEED. We ship Freight paid, 

New crop. GLICKS SEED i AR Ms Smoke Pa 





QUEENS GOLDEN POPCORN SEED, first 
goods. SYLVANUS VAN AKEN, Port Ewe 


COBBLER SEED POTATOES at 


premium 
NY 











CARMAN AND 

















Six Cents a Word. Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of say 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 





cen ts a word you can advertise anything you wisb 


; ‘ “Farmers’ Exchange” 
THE ADDRESS must be cents a word each insertion. 


advertisement and each initi 


counted as part of the 
al or a number counts 
scompany each order, and SO MANY ELEMENTS entor into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, 
bility must end with that. 


forward replies sent to this 
isst 1e of the following tg 
‘FA 
E . t 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave New York City 











EGGS AND POULTRY 





EGGS AND POU LTRY 





MANY ELE ME NTS 


ecribers that t e publist ers 
ee that ones sh sad sl all reac 








PUREBRED WHITE 


r isers to use "this paper, . d 
MRS ROBERT DAVIS 











INI DIAN Ro gay ) 
ARC BIE S HARVEY, 








BUFF ORPINGTON 5 $1 
B LOTHERS, ”'Perulack, 
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F BRONZE TU SAE ¥s 
| mone but food. eh ant MITH, Croxton, 








; RUNNER DUCKS CHEAP. 
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BONNY BROOK FARM 
SIX ag ng BOARS, 5 





BRONZE Tt TREE ¥s, 
$6 } 3 I 2 
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HAMPSHIRE SWIN n¢ 
JOSEPH KENN eL 











EDGAR PAYNE, Pens Yan, 

















S0c per bushel. PHILIP PECK, Whitney Point, N ¥ 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS and geladiolus Sold direct. 
GLICKS FARMS, Smoketown, Pa 
DOGS 
CCLLIE PUPPIES— Beautiful al stock drivers, 
pedigrees furnished, fashionable br ing. OUTMAN 
KENNELS, Mills, Pa 
FIELD FOXHOUND KENNELS, Somers, ¢ Dandy 
pups. Ready to hunt. On approval. Few matured 
bitches 
STANCHIONS 
STANCHIONS—Crumb’s stanchions are guaranteed 
to wy the ae. They are shipped subject to 
in the buyer's able are right Send 

tor booklet > ALLACE. 3. CRU M B, West St, Forest- 
ville, Ct 





MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—Gasoline engines, portable d station- 
ary, “ot separators, power was 
xers, feed mills, etc 


& machines, con- 
et UNITED ENGINE 
COMPANY, 





Albany, N 
WOMEN’S WANTS 
LIGHTNING SELLER Ever-ready dustless clothes 
line and reel. Selis at sight i every home. 
Sample 4 Postpaid. Also the most practical elec- 
tric lantern. Investigate before buying others. THE 
DUNHAM "SPECIAL TY CO, Pine Hill, N Y 





20 CHOICE 
to agents 10c. 
Ferrisburg, Vt. 


SAMPLE POSTCARDS and proposition 
PALMER POSTCARD CO, North 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE—Send for a copy of the best magazine nr 
lished on hunting, trapping, fur-farming, dogs 


nd 
all out-door sports A postal will do mt NTE R- 
TRADER-TRAPPER, Box 189, Columbus 





ONE DOLLAR buys 150 env bond letter- 
heads. Cards, tags, labels, either 50K 00 90¢ 
500 $1.40, 1000 $2.40. We prepay CHATHAM 





COURIER, Chatham, N ¥ 








Cobbler, Giant, , 





2 
WANTED—MAiE 





SITUATIONS 





DO YOU 
able-bodied 
farming 
you need a good, 


NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
young men, both with and without 
experience, who wish to work on farms. [f 
intelligent, sober man, write tor an 
order blank. Ours is a philanthropic organization 
and we make - —_ to employer or employee. 
Our object is e urage farming among Jews. 

THE JEW Ish “AG R ac ULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 
Second Avenue, New York City 


LARGE FARM by 





MANAGEMENT OF Michigaa 





farmer, Thoroughly practical, conservative experience 

in fruit, stock, grain raising. Best references fur- 

nished. 1017 MADISON, Baltimore, Md. 
AGENTS 





AGENTS ARE MAKING BIG MONEY selling our 
combination electric lamp andJantern to their friends. 
Every farmer needs several Absolutely safe—no 
flame—cheap and easy to operate. Big profits! Quick 
sales! Two cent stam brings full particulars Write 
today. FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM (Electric), 644 W 


Lake St, Chicago 





WE WILL PAY YOU $120 to 
literature in your community Sixty days’ work Ex- 
Perience required Man on woman Spare time 
may be usec ZIEGLER CO, Dept 68, Philadelphia 


distribute religious 








“KARPET-KLEAN”’’—New carpet cleaner. House- 
keepers wild about it Sample 1l0c Good agents’ 
proposition. Address A. W. SCHULZ, Ivy Ave, H P, 
Cincinnati, ¢ 





— 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 

















MONEY-MAKING FARM. 5 horses, 18 cows, 
tools, crops Big, rich, productive 215-acre New York 
State farm, on miles to large city, thrown on 
mar ket vith complet e equipment for quick sale eas 
own vho has made money Wants to retire to 
sm Me place; acres nearly level fields, remainder 
woe large 1; 2-story 12-room house, spring 
water ree arns, poultry house, other build- 
ings; maple : fine view; if taken ow you get 
livestock, all machinery, wagons, tools, 25 acres oats, 
10 acres yo y it, 8 acres potatoes, 6 acres corn, 
5 tons hay 1d other crops; only $9000, easy terms 
Full details and tr ave ling directions, page 1, “‘Strout’s 
Special Bargain heet,’’ copy free E. A. STROUT 
FARM AG EN( Y, Station 1096, 47 West ith St, 
New York 

THE RED CLAY, dark sandy loam lands of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co, now on the market at $16 
per acre om easy terms and 4% interest, is your 
opportunity to engage in general farming and stock 
raising. Hogs and cattle are in great demand and 
thrive on these lands Under our rural credit system 
We can advance eee building material on long time 
Payments F« further information write GREAT 
SOUTHERN LU MBER CO, Department C L, P O 


Box 428, Bogalusa, La 





VICTORIA, 
Special 


AUSTRALIA, WANTS SETTLERS. 
inducements; government land; railways; free 
echools; cheap irrigation; 31 years to pay for farms 
adapted to alfalfa, corn, grains, fruit, etc; climate 
like California; ample markets; reduced passages; 
special excursion being arranged Free particulars 
from F. T. A. FRICKE, Government Representative 





from Victoria, Box 71, 687 Market St, San Francisco 
Cal 

PROFITABLD LITTLE FARMS at Richland Height 
in Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, selected location 
5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up, easy terms. Good 
fruit, vegetable, poultry and live stock co ry 
Large list of other farms. Send for literature “now 
F. LaBAUME, Agrl Agt, N & W Ry it Arcade 























REGISTE gg? GU a SEY 
Z. B. Pa. 











a: good 
CLARK ‘BROS Freeport, 





SEEDS AND 





SEED CORN—Early 
northern Ohio for 15 years. 

















B _ R ED EREMOU boat oo K 




















BRONEE TUR KEYS 
Win 1e 











he. R, ATHBU NC OFT sc certified cose direct 











LEGHORN CHICKS 
. BOONE F COUNTY SPECIAL and Funks Yellow Dent 








MAINE ieee = Sou at SE 













































































Bidg, Roanoke, Va 

HAY FOR SALE—We handle all grades luding 
alfalfa, clover, mixed sae stock hay Lowest market OWNER OFFERS COMPLETE 90 ACRE, money 
prices, delivered. SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, making Chautauqua farm. 25 Concord vineyard 
N ¥. Otherwise well fruited No waste Spring water 

Natural gas. Splendid buildings, implements, horses 

SALE OR EXCHANGE— Atretate terriers, foxhound, $2500 down, $10,000 time Jescription, photographs 
thoroughbred Holsteins, Cyphe incubators Take upon request HARRY STANSBURY, Forestville. 
poultry. LUTHER FALKEY. Phelps, NX ¥ NY 

FOR SALE--Hillcrést lime rock quarry, Sharon 
Springs, N Y Building stone crushed for road and 
0 U R H E L P B U R E A U concrete; also pulverized for land from one machine 
and 6 H P gasoline engine. D & H passes through 
quarry. Fine opportunity. Address C. . BRON- 
MALE HELP WANTED SON, Cherry Valley Y. 
: EtG das ° FARM—Richest tobacco, corn land in Ohio, all 
eM yA a ene abtiched bottom, black soil, 604 acres. Bargain. Fine invest- 

[xt culuieak ics Mk aan ate Seco © | ment, splendid improvements. H. DURRELL, 607 
Want a manager for this office The business is such | Mercantile Lib Bldg, Cincinnati, O 
that whoever engages with us can atte to our work | < ~ ; 
without having it interfere with his regular vocation 
The position will pay well. The man we appoint IMPROVED west central New Jersey farms, n- 
must be a person of good standing in his community. surpassed markets and geoil for fruit, potatoes, truck, 
He must have a large acquaintance, have some busi- | dairy and poultry. List free A. WARREN DRESSER 
ness sagacity and must own or have the use of a ng Burlington, N J 
or automobile. When answering state your age, busi- — 
ness experience, whether you have held office of auy FARMS IN DELAWARE. All sizes, 2 — ive om. 
kind in your community, your present vocation, and genial climate, close to markets, fa rices, f 
the names of the postoffices embraced in the district | booklet. Address STATE BOARD OF AGRICU LTU RE. 
you would like to be appointed for Also give the Dover, Del 
names of three responsible persons to whom we will - 
be privileged to write regarding your characte reputa- . — _ te . — = 
Son ete. lease address DISTRICT MANAGER, SALE OR EX¢ BANGE— Jue heme and Se ter 
P O Box 1017, Springtield, Mass for good farm, stock and tools. Or a Dargalr 

cash. CLARE COGGIN, Mims, Fia. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK ielis of about 300,000 - — 7 
protected positions in United States service. Ti:ou- 75 ACRE WATER FRONT FARM. Good land, 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big chance | fish. oysters $3250 E. L. SELTZER, Shelltown, 
here for. you, sure and generous pay, lifetime em- Md 
loys t Jus sk oO booklet S-822 o obliga- - - ~ > “ 
fon. "EARL HOPKINS. Washington, Dc.” 8 138 ACRQ WELL LOCATED FARM FOR SALE 

: cheap. ELIZABETH McGRATH, Princess Anne, Md 
: ostoffice, railway mai , seat 
dine y ee ans Phe: Ge — FERTILE FARMS near Philadelphia. Catalog 
for “‘exams’’ by former United States Civil. Service | W. STEVENS, Perkasie, 
Examiner. Booklet free. Write today P AT 
CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL. Box 2819, Rochester, M k Mi k 
A Don't ake a Mistake 

MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for U 8 govert ment ne that putting an adv in the Farmers’ Ex- 
life jots. $65 to $150 moi . Commo education | ¢ e is complicated matter, for it isn’t. In fact, 
sufficient. Write immediately f positions it’s very simple Works out something like this. Sup- 
open to you FRANKLIN INSTITU Tk, “De pt R 40, pose ove got some bull calves you want to sell 
Rochester, N Y. Wi “nis to buy them? You don’t know and you 

ae have me to go hunting around for a man who 

I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS does me men might lay right down 
Can help you secure railway mail or other gover 
ment positions. Trial examination free. OZMENT, k 
107 R, "St Las And Miss a Good Market 

GOVERNMENT WANTS CLERKS $70 month. | that’s right at hand. Yeu don’t need to, for you 
Spring examinations e Pre Sample questions | write out your adv, get a money order or bank draft 
free. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept R 40, Rochester, | for the amount due at six cents a word, and drop 
NY - * | the letter in the postoffice. We print it in the first 

_ __ | issue of the papér and then you begin to get letters 

BECOME CHAUFFEURS. $18 arn while | from men who are leoking for bull calves. Agree on 
earning. Sample lessons free vRANKLIN INSTI- fhe price and he job’s finished, and you've saved a 
TUTE 805 ocheste ot of time and worry. 

PUTS. Det B p_Mochenter, nice When you send your adv, address the letter to 

GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. age 21 to 
50. Make $125 monthly. Write OZMENT, 107 F, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
St Louis 315 Fourth Ave.. - New York City 





Orange Judd Co., New York, N. Y. 


ers’ Exchange of American 


turist 


New Y« ork 





Easily Sold His Farm 


Gentlemen—I only paid you a few dollars for advertising in the Farm- 
Agriculturist and thereby sold my farm for 
over twenty thousand dollars ($20,000.00), thanks to the American Agricul- 


Yours very truly, 


B. L. HURD. 
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ver until midsummer. It is a.poor 


0 
poultryman, indeed, who hag any sur- 
plus hens or roosters left over to dis- 
pose of at this time. The springs 
broiler trade is not felt on the New 
York market until late May or June. 
krozen poultry started to come on 
tne market two weeks ago. 

It is a'ways an interesting experi- 
ence to go through the retail live 
poultry market district of New York 
city, occupied almost entirely by the 
Hebrew and poorer Russian classes 
Th is located between llth and Mth 
streets, near East river. The stocks 
of poultry held in the dark and 
usually dirty little shops are anything 
ut inviting to a discriminating trade. 
Many of the fowls are sold piecemeal, 
crudely dressed if at all. A leg ora 
side of chicken is sold, without 
feathers removed, at so much; and 
the remaining parts hung on the meat 
ooks or thrown back carelessly upon 
freshiv killed fowls laying in the 
windows. If the board of health re- 
suired dealers and consumers to 
o handle the fowls under as sanitary 
onditions as they are raised, the dis- 
trict would present an entirely differ- 
ent and more wholesome aspect. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instanees are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the produce will sell 








store, Warehouse, cai o1 dock. 
rrom these country consignees must 
pi freight and commission charges 


When sold in a small way to retailers 
er consumers an advance is usually se- 
red. Retail prices may be 10 to 33% 


Apples 

Apple exports from the Atlantic 
j s in the United States and CaA- 
uda for the week ended Feb V7, ‘re 
58,480 bbls, as compared with 49,933 
in the previous week and 1,566 in 
the corresponding week last year; ex- 
porisesince the opening of the season 
have been 2.210005, against 1,647,684 
just year and $ two years ago 

At New York, on strictly fey apples 
the market has been firm. Several cars 
or York Imperial have sold up to 
about $3.50 p bbl and Gano 2.12 
General business is covered by a range 
of 2@5, bx apples 0c @ $1.00, 

















=, tede 


Beans 

At New York, under pressure’ to 
sell, the bean market has developed a 
little. weakness and values have been 
shaded. Marrow sold up to $7.05 p 
104) lbs, medium 6.05, pea beans 5.10), 
red kidney 6.65, yellow eye G22, 
black 6.05, lima 6.15. 

At Chicago, inquiry for beans. is 
moderate because of high prices and 
the demand for foreign account is 
restricted. Country holders find it 
difficult to place goods readily. Choice 
hand-picked pea beans are quoted up 
to & > p bu, red kidney do, brown 
Swedish 3.50@4. 











Country Dressed Meats 
At New York, dressed calves con- 
tinue in fair demand and the market 
is steady for top grades. Dressed hot- 
house lambs are cleaning up at firm 
prices, pork dull and weak. 








COUNTRY PRESSED VEAL CALVES (in skin) 
Choice Pp ID ...ccecccccccccccccsves 16 1649 
Prime scetesscecsbesesessee Lee ld 
Pais BOO 2. ccecncccccccccececs Me@l 
COMMON ccccccceerceseescccsece 1IS@ 13% 
Coarse BOAVY cc ccvccccesccececoes ! 14 
ButteriMilks .....cceeeececocesccere lO@11% 
GiPASSEIS 2. eee e were eee ceeeesens 1@10% 
SKINNE D 

Ciblee® ah osc src ccdtescucesvees 1 

Average, prime 

Coarse, heavy ° cseee ° 

Dressed lumbs, hothouse, per carcass, 

Country dressed pork, 100 Ibs, p Ib, S@OG 

Country dressed pork, 150 to 200 Ibs, S@8's% 
Eggs 


Oriental eggs seem to have come 
into Ore to stay. Recently the John 
on Co was formed to deal in 
nese eggs in Portland, and it has 
iilled these eggs on the market, duly 
placarded with signs proclaiming their 
origin, at 15@25e p doz, or approxi- 
maiely oc cheaper than Ore eggs 

At New York, the usual early suring 
@Cemund for eggs is noticeable, also 
the increase in receipts. tThe market 
however, is uncertain and more or !ess 
spre lative sentiment visible. Fresh 
cathered firsts and extra firsts are 
queted at 2O@M22e p doz, hennerv 
eges 21@24c, western duck eggs 35 
@ste, southern $30@35c, Baltimore 






36 @ 3S8e. 
Money 

Despite some drawbacks, business is 
moving on apace with a wider use of 
capital. Large sums have been util- 
ized latterly in paying off maturing 
obligations of the big corporations or 
ng their debts or in the way of 
f new capital. For Feb, ac- 
to the New York Journal of 

*%mmerce, this made a total of 264 
millions of dollers, the host monthly | 
showing in nearly a year, and com- 
pared with only 28 millions of new 
securities announced for the month of 
Sept The money market is compare A 











i easy. At, New York the fe 
éral reserve bank rates were 4 to 
ae ‘ erling to time; the insids 
figure for 30 davs or less. Outside up 
tc 180 days. If your local bank is a 
member -of the reserve -system and 
makes a joan for agricultural, com- 


mercial or industrial purposes it can 








the choicest. A 





strawberries sell at 





and Straw sell at 14@1Se p lb, chickens 14@ l&c, 


prices have been 





inder moderate 
moths is nominal, Hise, Western 18@t4e, guineas 0G 
bales at about ie p pr, pigeons 30@40c. Trading in 
230 No 3 19. fey dressed poultry centinues quiet, both 
alfalfa : ) in fresh-killed and frozen. Fresh- 
killed dry-packed turkeys are quoted 
all the way from 1S8@U253c, fey sofit- 
meated chickens 14@1%e, capons 1NS% 
ted onion sgrow- 2~6c, fowls 14 @ ee roosters lZ2@l4e, 
experiment by spring ducks 12@1%c, g 10 @ 1be, 
: York via Pan- prime white vant bs 
shipments in various 
will be for- Vegetables 
Beng , theme At New York, the supply of Fi O 
Some igs : truck is liberal, beans be quoted 


r arrived in bad con- 


and it is therefore N’; . 








In some of thé 











avoring buyers 


crop held yet by ers, but the difference in the views 





-f{H. R. Hunter, Idaho also more trading would have 


weak 
movil 
southern Bt atoes 


both state anj out for 25e or better. Asking prices | 
former throughout the Northwest ranged | 
from 22 to 30c. Coarse wool com- 











potato market pur- command full prices. A few clips} 
prices, the re .-have been reported as sold in Nev at 

nand and ample I In Utah wool has brought 28@ | 

< sells t OM 25 In Cal up to 27!5ec has been paid ! 


indorse your personal note, send same 5c p bu, new Fla penkess $2.75 @3 American 
ts and get back, by. p hamper, Bermud 7@8.0, N C 
new cash or credit for the. white 4@5.50, Ill sweet potatoes 1@ 








; p +40-lb hamper, Del 1.40 @ 1.60 | No, 11X720 
Fresh Fruits p 50-lb hamper. | Our 1915 
“anberries continue Poultry i Price Only 


being quoted At New York, live chickens and old 
roosters are dull and weaker, turkeys } 
slow and lower, ducks firm, geese 
irregular in quality and value, guinea 
hens and live pigeons firm. Fowls | 


still offered at 


roosters 10@14c, turkeys 124 ie, 
eks 16¢¢21ec, southern- geese 134 














livered in NeW ag firm and 30c higher, peas firm fot 
fey, lettuce’ selling mainly at $2, | 
tomatoes commanding generally $1.50 | 
carrier, although some are | 
up to $3.50. Vegetables from 
Orleans and other southern 


nt in last Dec 


seaboard. The 
hand frorma- 





on its own ac- ‘ “ae tions 
nadine: » points are generally in zood demand. 
>= ° 


Anise is quoted at %: pb bbl, F 


















Beauty Buggy 


UR leader, shipped 
from warehouse 
near you, now $56.95— 
former price, $61.90. 
This is a sample of our 
wonderful price reduc- 


on American Beauty 
Buggies, 





American Agriculturist 










Other guarante 





aan 
—_ 
ol 
a 
~~ 
—_ 
= 
_ 
_ 
_ 
con 
~”_ 
= 
_ 
. by a NM. ; yy Wax or green beans $2@6 p bskt, New | = buggies as low as 26. 
igh “Orleans beets $1.50@2.50 p 100 behis.? & Write for our bi 1915 vehicle 
wiry to know d $1,500 1.75 p bbl, = Proposition. ours for the 
cree nd crop $1%1,25, New Orleans = asking. 
a han a year case or cra, Fla new cab! = 7 
oO Cot i . 
p bsket or cra, old white = Chica 
t is i ; red S40@50 or $2.75 @2.2 = 
4 <n Stam-  ¢goplants $1.50@3 p bx = 
re Crys- OS gesage gar hag A - Bare -s 
- ; ee <a ee % 
Ter 5 3 C $1@2, Fla lima | sans 367 9 CTT CEELSECRREROTED 
lis r ‘ skt. Cuban $4@7 New Orleans 
der rris i n $1@2.25 p 1060 mustard | 
im a 5, parsnips 41. Fla large 





peas $2.50@7, small $1.50@5, peppers 











Insatislactory, 9 50@3.50 p bx or $2.25@35.25 p ¢-till Th . 
ed pas inte ret ee arrier, southern radishes $1@2 p e Real Farm Power 


100 bchs or bskt, romaine $1@2 p| 


an a_ smaller sk or $2@3 p bbl, Norfolk spinach You don’t have to employ an expert 
engineer to operate the Farquhar Loco- 
motive Rig. It’s built simple and conven- 
ient, suitable for the agriculturist’s own 
your sawing, threshing, 
- . a ginning, ete., delivering 
The crop will not tomatoes $1@3.50 p carrier. steady, dependable power with mini- 
mum fuel consumption. 








$1.50 @ 2.25, Hubbard or marrow 
.) squash $1.50@2.75 _p bbl, Fla or Cuban 
white new $3@3.75, old aon turnips 


was bad at %?-@2.50, rutabagas 9@90c, Fla 


ver) mu 





shredding, 















Wash offers have been made by buy- | 


in price. Pre- between buyers and sellers has been 





use. Does 


J ' Potato Diggers, 
around re, Pota- too great to permit sales. In western Dovtetive 











WeeXs. Wool 
onion market Besides Locomotive Outfits, we build the 
— sod helms The Taylor clip is said to have been deb bersing fax n Rig for sawmill oe 
100-1b « yel. Purchased in Nev at 22'%sc. In west- styles and sizes. If you will write us con. 
5, white Tac@ frm Tdaho some recently sold at 5c, | | SoteMaing and explain just how you can 
. - = i y h ; th . tn a 
ra in Utah at the same price. profitably empioy a Farquhar Outfit. There 
January stocks of wool in the U §S no charge for our —s - we don’t 
suotat 3s ar - . : caine . me 
1otations iré in the hands of manufacturers were SSfeclintis lamodicwsies — 
) tt eC ~~ ze s : 
own he rect ent io greater than a year ago, accord- 


domestic supply is ing to official figures; 40 and 23 mil- | A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 


holds true of jjon j}bs respectively. Box 431, York, Pa. 
Demand is quiet The Dewey Gould Co recently pur- 
rome- chased among the three largest clips 
quoted at 10@ of southern Mont at 26%4c p lb, the! 
or toca$l P highest price ever paid at Dillon. Re- | 
oU, 1 ported cently not less than 25c has been paid | 
ull case. SetS and some 500,000 lbs of the 2 million | 
iberal trace at available have been purchased. | 
or colored and ; ¥ Rg 
Contracting of wool in the Pacific | 
Northwest continues at a fair pace at | 
prices materially higher than a year} 
Ex Avon, N ago, In the Boise county several | 
opening of March hundred thousand pounds of new! 
igh as 60° o1 wool have been sold at about 25c p 
l y growers; 1b. In eastern Ore and in eastern | 





The Farquba: uhar Line. Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, 
Threshers, Steam and Gas Tractors, Cider Presses, 


Grain Drills, Cultivators, etc. 


terature free on request. 








been done had the growers not held ! 





slowly 





mands more this year than fine wool, 


offeri gs poor. due to the demand for army cloih, 





1 p 180 which is made out of coarse wool, but 
FT. 0, Bermuda oe majority of owners , € wool 
2 @ 4.50 ll likely want similar prices. 


2} | 
in central Wash the shearing of sheep 
Ss now commencing and as the early |} 
shorn wool is usually best, it should | 


25@1.75 p 






VANA\— 


STEEL WHEELS 


For any skein or steel axle. 


Your exact measurements of 
arm is all we need and weguar- 
antce a fit. With Steel Wheels 
your work is half done when 
; you begin, and when finished 
you are only half tired. Make your 
work easy at small expense. Buy 
today. To-morrow never comes. 


Get our Free Catalogue 


Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 60, - Havana, Illinois. 



























































PILLING 


Cattle Instruments 


enlée ? reer 
are the results of nearly 100 years of practical experience. They are made by the largest 
concern of its kind in the world. Pilling “Easy to Use’? Instruments and Remedies are 
~ indorsed by ‘the leading live stock raisers and the most prominent milk producers 
of this country 











Pilling Cattle Case Ne. 3 Pilling Cattie Case No. 2 
containing $4.00 Garget Outfit, $3.00 Milk containing $3.00 Milk Fever Outfit and 
Fever O , and 12 other Cattle Instru- eight other cattle instruments needed by 
ments. needed by every Dairyman, com- every dai ryman, complete in case, £10.00; 
plete in case, $15.00; regular value, $21.00. regular value, 00. Sent prepaid with 
Sent prepaid with full “Easy to Use” full “Easy to Use” directions on receipt 
directions on receipt of $15.00. of $10.00. 

Pilling Garget Outfit Pilling Hard Milker Outfit 
the oniy proper and successful treatment contains Bistoury, $1.50; Teat Opener, 
of Garget Complete outfit, including 5c; Teat Expander, 50c; Milk Tube, 50c, 
Garget Remedy (30 treatments) with full and Teat Soap, 25c, complete in case with 
E sy to Use” directions, sent on receipt “Easy to Use’’ directions, sent prepaid on 
of £4.00 receipt of $3.00. 





: The name “Pilling” on our Instruments and Remedies is equivalent to “Sterling” on 
silverware. Send today for our Free Booklet, “Air Treatment of. Milk Fever.” 








wG CATT, 
qe nse | Ase 
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G. P. PILLING & SON CO., 2315 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Guernsey Record- Breaker 








M Ril s ampion Pennsylvania 
Gue irpassed by a Aides ral margin in 
bo’ y I ° Ohio 
Gue ver of Ohio. Under an 
off a this remarkable dairy 
pa milk from which was 
pieluc fat. She completed 
this > Her milk tesied 4.5% 
fat. Every three weeks for a year she produced $3 
gol f milk daily and she i take off Sundays 

idays f a reat. The al cost for food was 
a 2 Thus th ic of her milk was 
the st of her food This cow with her 
r-old d hter, a fou ea son and eix 
eifers, ¥ pure hased ™ Pennsylvania by her 
wher for $1100. It would 
asible t vi alue of either 
¥ or the « s er to Ohio, 








Goes to Pennsylvania 








Just receiv ater from Clarence E. Mack, who 
fias for many years been manager of Sirickland 
Brothers’ farm at Carthage, N Y, that he has severed 
fia connections this ¢ ern, and « March 1 

kes ge of Holst herd of the Flock brew- 
4 co Qa y “’ W nspo I Mr Mack is one 
@ho has had c erable experience and we wish him 
guccess.—[E, A. H 


Benninger’s Sale 














In a recent letter fr m W. M. Benninger of Ben- 
pingers, Pa, he writes: “‘I will hold my second con- 
gig t sale of reg stered Holsteins on the Allentown, 
(Pa) fair grounds, April 8 and 9, 1915. This con- 
gignment, sale of s 2 l includegy the finest 
individuals I e I @ quarantine pre- 
genting my s f , all the animals 
offe are in fine shape i all animals consigned 
to sale ert eclea eas Where no foot and 
mo disease ex ed, so t t the pu isers need 
ha f diseast In this consignment I 
wil i, mostl f ms \ reeding, 
inc! I F« of Wells- 





a &. 2» 
Reagon Bri Ss, proprietors f at Tully, 
5 ¥, and t igh g rit 
"For t mot 
of Johnsonburg, N Y, a very ie 
Hene ld_ Clot De Ke n y 
Clot! e De Ko ecord of une if “t 
in se days 1 78 x ls of milk a day; sire 
Pietic Hengerv Orr Johanna, whose six nearest 
dams average 25 | is of butter in seven days ard 
- 75 p ls of mill ia George W. Risley of Wood- 
stock, N Y, pur | young bull, Joe Hengerveld 
Mercedes. P. A. Webster of Cazenovia, N Y, pur- 
chased seven ¥ fers Joe Donohue of Bed- 
ford, Pa, purchased the young bull Joe Hengerveld 
Mercedes De ok! I A. Seabrook of Fairfield, Pa, 
! the } Joe De Kol Sadie Vale and 
gr Cc. J. Nabis & Son of Amelia, 








heif M. J. Williams mithtown, Pa ‘ 
Thomes Logan of Strafford, Pa, one registered bul 
and six heifers. Our sales have been ext ra good all 
winter gzardiess of the foot and mout sease scare 
of i here bas been none in this cx y r any- 
where ear us, so we have been able to slip to all 
counties pot under quaraatine.*’—[E H. 
Blake Comes to New York 

During the past week I made a visit to Pine Grove 
farm at Elma Center, near Buffalo, N Y, owned by 
Oliver Cabana of Buffalo, N Y. I was much pleased 





With conditons as I found them. Rag Apple Korndyke 
8th, the $25,000 bull looked fine in his new quarters, 
as did also Pontiac Pet. While there I learned that 
W. Blake Arcoll, who has been manager of Embla- 
gaard dairy at Big Bay, Mich, takes charge of this 
herd, commencing March 1. Mr Arkoll has been 
very successful with Emblagaard dairy. He developed 
and made White Horse farm at Paoli, Pa. From 
there he went to Emblagaard dairy where he has 
also been very successful, having made several world’s 
record His many frie will be glad to know of 
his < ge to this particularly desirable position 
where his usual success will accompany him.— 
(E. A. 
New Holstetin Record 

Flint Bertjusca Pauline, a Holstein-Friesian heifer, 
bred and owned by D, D. Aitken of Flint, Mich, has 
broken the record for fat production in the senior two- 
year class of the 30-day division, by producing in 30 
consecutive days 93.5 pounds fat from 2486 pounds of 
milk. She freshened on January 10 at the age of 
two years and 11 months. Her sire is Flint Prince, 
her dam Bertjusca Pauline She displaces Queen 
Piebe Mercedes, whose record for 30 days is 93.4 
pounds fat from 2293 pounds mil lk.—[E. A. E 








Inspection Invited 

E. P. Saunders & Son of Springdale farms of 
Cortland, N ¥ ler f schig Holsteins. 
write “We are l ad the results of 
our advertising in Americ an Agriculturis Had it 
been for the quarantine we believe that we would 
have sold a large number of cows during the past two 
months. We invite you and all readers of American 
Agriculturist to visit our farms and inspect our high- 
grade Holsteins which we have there We believe 
that we have as fine a lot of heavy milking individuals 
as can be found in central New York.”—[E. A, . 


Lawson Buys Berkshires 
. C. & HK B. Harpending of Dundee, N Y, 
breeders of Berkshire swine, in a recent letter write: 





“A recent sale which we have made affords us con- 
siderable gratification We have been cranks on the 
subjec f size, constitution and fecundity in Berkshire 
swine for many years. Years ago we made a business 
of breeding swine of another breed, conducted a test 
on our own farm and convinced ourselves that the 
Berkshire was the most profitable hog for the feeder 
and disposed of everything we had except the Berk- 
shires, and have ever since maintained a herd of 
about 500 registered Berksl 

Now some time ago ~ tenting W. Lawson, the well- 
known millionaire philanthrophist and stock breeder, 
inaugurated a breed test upon his ranch in Oregon, 
selecting the best imals he could find, male and 
female of each of the different breeds of ewine. 
Now, Whoever supplied him with Berkshires for this 
test, shipped him the dumpliag sort, which has al- 
ways bee the curse to tlhe breed, and has done so 
much to give it a bi s eye with practical farmers 
aud feeders These “Berkshires made the poorest 
showing of any animals in the test Recently Mr Law- 
son te convinced th here was a type of Berk- 
shires that could go ahead and hold its own or a 
bit bet er with the other breeds, and negotiated with 
us for the purchase of the three-year-old bear High- 
wood A and a sow to go with him with no kin. 

Ve are shipping this pair today for $500 f o b 
Dundee, N Y, and the fact that Mr Lawson is willing 
to pay $165 express charges to get them to Oregon, 
would indicate that he thinks they may make good 
and pay out. The boar is in thin breeding rig and 
weighs 745 pounds. He measures 6 feet 6 inches 
from a point nmiidway between his ears to his tail 
setting. He can be readily fitted to better than 1000 
pounds, and is as lively as a pig. We dislike to see 
him go, because we have some great young sows by 
him, but we have a young fellow or two sired by him 
that can take his place. If Berkshire breeders would 


keep constantly in mind the three requirements—size, 
constitution and fecundity, and rigidly cull every 
animal not cemforming to these requirements, we 
would hear less complaint from practical men that the 
Berkshire is simply a rich man’s hog.— H. 








HORSES, JACKS 





FOR SALE 


tered Morgan Studs, One six, one yearling. 
e six, one 2-year-old, Ali at 


armers’ prices. 


AND MULES 
Two Percheron Bagistered Stad Colts. One 2-year 
old and one year ing: Both Black Gray. Two 
Arabian, Pink-skin, Studs, 6-year-old. Broke to 


work double and single, one 5 gaited. Two Regis 
Seal brown. 


Two Registered German Coach Mares, 
L. O. REAM, 202 South Main St,, Ada, Ohio 





15 STALLIONS | 
and MARES. 


Imported and Homebred 


Percherons, Belgians, 
Suffolks, Clydesdales 
and Kentucky Saddle 
Horses. 

5 head imported as | 
weanlings, yearlings | 
and two - year-olds, 
thoroughly acclimated 
and properly developed. Young 
fegistered draft stallions, fit for 
Service from $300 up. 

Every farmer should read press 
tomments in bulletin No. 12. It 
contains photos and prices. 


ADIRONDACK FARMS. 


Glens Falis, N. Y. White Marsh, Va. 














Percheron, Belgian, and Hack- 
ney Stallions and Mares 


low, would trade stallion for dairy 
Wistein and Ayrshires preferred 
O28 Otis M. Trevey, B. F.D. 2. 
a 


REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
fo-six months weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton 
Rith plenty vf quality Also stallions from one 
. years, and 50 Shetland ponies. 

-B. STEWART. - ESPYVILLE, PA 





female, 





Moundsville, W. Va. 
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HEART’S 
DELIGHT FARM 


choice Percheron Stallions 
from imported stock. IJnvo- 
cation, iron gray, 3 years old 
weight 1920 Ibs. Arnaud, 
iron gray, 2 years old, weight 
2040 lbs. These are good ones, 
with good bone and action. 


W. H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. 


SVU he 


? 


< 
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SUL 





Jacks and Mules 


Raise mules and get 
230 head fine, large Jacks, 
Jennies and Mules 

hands high. Large registered 
Jacks and draft stallions cheap 
now. Mules by the pair or 
carload. Stock guaranteed 
Write for prices today. Addreas 
aun ER’'S JACK FARM 

West Elkton, Ohio 
Branch barns: Clinton, Ind 















> - FOR 
Percheron Stallions sa% 
We have an extra choice lot of good, 
young stallions from weanlings up. These 
will prove a profitable investment to you. 
Come and see them. 
J. J. THARP & SON. Pattenburg, N. J. 








POULTRY BREEDERS 








W 


birds. 


IBSON 











Gibson Poultry Lays and Pays 





They are large size, healthy birc 

heavily during the winter months. The i 

laying records as high as 253 eggs in the 
ying & ee 


Baby Chicks 
Baby Chicks are liv 
well ventilated boxes, every chick guaranteed to reach you safely. 
assures prom 
hatches of sturdy chicks. 


pt shipment. 


ayers. 





Book your order early; it 
will enable us to give 


White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes 


E ARE specialists in Standard Utility birds, having devoted many years of careful, practical 
breeding towar d making these four popular varieties leaders in egg production and as show 

ot we ith vigorous Constitutions, trap-nest 
i idual fowls in our 1915 breeding pens have shown annual 
r eal let year. 


Eggs for Hatching Breeding Stock 


ely, hardy, and will 





Gibson Eggs for Hatching are guaranteed highly fertile and will 
Gibson Breeding Birds are prim, healthy, vigorous specimens that wi 


= a new blood into your flock. We make a specialty of stocking farms and country estates 
witb heavy 


you better service. 


G. F. GIBSON 


GALEN FARMS 
GLYDE, N.Y. 


. and line-bred to jay 


mature quickly. They are shipped in strong, 
Our large incubator capacity 


ive bi 





Our handsomgly dlustrated 
booklet is FREE. Write 
for it — TO-DAY. 








We shall continu 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter int 
eggs by our advertisers and the 
our gubscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the 
broken, nor can they guarantee 


allowing poultry and egg 
but our responsibility 


the 
e@ to exercise the 
advertisers t 


must end with 


hatching of same by 


buyer un- 


hatching of eggs. 





BOX J 


EGGS and ok 
CH I C KS 





.A1 





LAKE 


Tam 





greatest care in 

use this paper, 
that 

mus LAUREL- 

I RS—t ed 

Leghor year- 

ousands of 

auty 

guara 1 

‘ af ' 

rs re ringing 

es Big supply 

Drop us @ 


LAURELTON FARMS 


2wWOOD, N. J. 





Houghton Far m 





Elizabeth Poyltry Farm 


tansivninns 
Day old chicks and eggs for hatching s. C. Brown 
Leghorns Kulf strain 8S ’. W. Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. Our breeders we have selected with 
care, for which we claim are as fine a flock of breed- 
ers as can be had We have 2700 layers at this time 
on our farm We are prepared to fill all orders 
promptly Our hatching capacity is 10,000. Write for 
price list Visitors welcome 

JOHN H. WARFEL & SON, ROHRERSTOWN, PA. 





Leghorns and Orpingtons 


15 Per Cent Discount 





on eggs booked delivery during Mareh. 10 per 
cent on baby chicks hite Leghorn males, Tom 
Barr rai females, Wyckoff strain. Fancy prize 
winning &. ¢ Ww i Buff Orpingtons. THE 
ALLEN POULTRY , ARM, South Riverdale, Md. 
KNAPP - WYCKOFF 8S. C. W. LEGHORNS 
As good as the best Write me for what you want in 








DAY-OLD 





100 


R 


We 


are vw 
A. COLGAN 


Single Y7ombh White Leghorns 
Hatching Eggs. Baby Chicks $10 pe 
Pekin Ducklings $18 per 100, Hatchi 


ing 
Mar, ° 





CHICKS 


Strong, easy-to-rais aps igh class’ heavy 
winter egg-producing R. I Re April 
$14 per 100. A customer report g vield for 
a pe Another that t 1 5 

mont old. Ar er of the ) st 5 
etc. ‘Also Ss. C. W. Leghorm chick a $10 
Per 100. Book = der NOW. Safe 1 guaranteed. 
WM. W. KET COHOC TON, _ N.Y. Y 


CHESTERBROOK FARM | 


Baby 


Chicks and 
r 10 Imperial 
1¢ Eggs $10 per 


Addres 
BERWYN, PA 





Won Auburn layi 
6 days; won $20 
honor blues = ! 


shires and Co 
CLOVERDALE PO 








le Aid 
v LTRY t ARAL “CO 


Cloverdale S. C. White aoe 





-eghorns r 
F. J. DeH ART, 
RTI AND, N. ¥ 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 








from heavy laying S C White, Brown, Buff Leghorns 
Barred Rocks, $1 per 15, $5 per 100. 85% guara teed 
fertile. Cash with order 
KEYSTONE FARM BOX 81, ORIENTAL, PA 
65 BREEDS. Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys. guineas, bantams, pigeons, guinea pigs, heres 
and dogs. Farm raised stock for sale reasonable. 
Eggs for hatching. Satisfaction guaranteed. 60-page 
catalog free. H. A. Souder. Box G, Sellersville, Pa 
Lady Cornell Strain , * © WM Segheme onme 
Te i “} n OcK aut 
by grandsons of Leds Corie "wh ee, _official somes 
Was 257 eggs. Eggs $5 100, $1 15 ix after 
15, $12 100. 8. L PURDIE, - ‘GENOA. x . 





winter layers 
Honest values 
free, 


guar: 


Route 15 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
Best general purpose fowl for eggs and meat 


He 


White Orpington eggs and baby chicka, 
ahd square deal 


RELIABLE YARDs, 


anteed. Catalog 
 w. 


5. Lyons, 








Rocks 


in Te 100s PO Sy es 


Utility and exhibition 


Queens. 
Deroy -Taylor Cagemex A, Newark, N. 


Baby 


qua 
Reds and Wyandc 
page. catal 


lings, 


Chix and Duck- 

Hatching Eggs. 
lities. Leghorns, 
ottes. Bees and 
og free “oe 
Y. 





good winter layers, 
and chicks. Satisfact 
WARD W. DASEY, 


reasona 
jon guaranteed 


BOX 11, 


the farmer's kind; 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


Exhibition and utility, 


large birds, 

for stock, eggs 
Circular 

FRANEKFORD, DEL. 





Order early. Satis 
ORCHARD HILL 


DAY OLD GEESE 
Mammoth Toulouse, Wh 
R . Reds, S. C. W. Leghe 


ite Indian 
rns. 

faction guaranteed 
FARM, R. D. i, 


Runner Ducklings, 


stock 


“ggs an 


WARREN, OHIO 





Best tom, 2 specia 
Albar ve Fonda, 
and uti runne 
DORR 


llity 
SHOEMAKEE 


RED BOURBON TURKEYS $5 UF 


Is. 18 firsts, 8 seconds hirds at 
Oneida, een Wild Mallard 
r some eggs an irakes 

SPR AKERS, N. ¥ 





CHICKEN EGGS 
showing pure 
VALLEY VIEW 


vild gobble 


‘Pou LTRY 


from ti 
FARM, 


WILD and BRONZE TURKEY EGGS 


Han dsome catalog 


cent stamp, 
e mountai 


Belleville, Pa. 





Pekin Ducks and 
America’s greatest 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R 


Giant 
shows 


Rouen 


EGGS, CHICKS AND DUCKLINGS 
Tiffany’s Superior Silver Laced Wrandottes, Mammoth 
Ducks 


Winners at 


, Phoenixville, Pa. 





EGGS 15 $1, 40 $2. 
Light Brahmas, Reds 


ig, ae Rocks, Wyandottes, 


a S. &. 


Hamburgs, 19 


varieties; Houdans, Orpingtons,- Rose Comb 
Minotcag, 13 $1.50, J 2 Catalog. 34 rears’ ex- 
Derience. S. EK. MOHR, R8.3, Coopersburg, Pa. 





Eggs for hatching. 
Strong, vigorous, 





Dion peciigree layer 


Tom Barron S.C. White Leghorns 


Stock imported direct from England. 


David M 


handsome birds from world’s cham- 
Hammond, 


Cortland, N.Y, 





las 300 good Sing ‘on Day-old Chicks. Bocking orders now Utility farm 
horns to spare. Pen of 6 “ns and cock- | raised stock. Catalog free 
erel—$10: pen of 12 hens and cockerel | F. M. DAVIS, Chase Poultry Farm, Cincinnatus, N.Y. 
$15. Also 100 pure Barron S. C. White " . 
Leghorns to spare. C pen of 6] Imperial Strain S. C. Brown Leghorns 
hens and cockerel $15 ae Harvey Strain S. C. White Leghorns 

Single cockerels $3 to $15. They Lay and Pay. Send for Catalog. 
S. R. Lewis, Manager, Mountainville, N.Y. | M F. BOLT, CINCINNATUS, N. ¥. 
SHEEP BREEDERS 





illmore 
Farms 







are offering from 
their flock of 


DORSET 
HORNED SHEEP 


a few extra good two and three- ——_ rams and 
a number of yearlings, and can sup show 

lock, We are now ready to book as lor any of 
these sires for spring yg Can supply smal! 
flocks of ewes at various a ices reasonable. 
for further particulars ad pees 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer. 
Bennington, 




















Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 


flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalogue. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Origina! and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for tree 
catalog. Jones Nat’! School of Auctoneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, T1. Carey M. Jones, Pres 


SWINE BREEDERS 
Reg. Chester Prices and Siem, Reg. Shrop- 
que 


on on re 
White Pigs Prompt attention shire Rams 
Call or address. ‘ 


ven on reer rs. 
FOR SALE—Registered Chester White fall pigs, either 











H. PITCHER, Lowville, N. Y. 





sex. Gilts ready to breed, boars ready for service 
Registered Holstein bull ready for service. His dam 
is out of at 8. O. daughter of Lillith Pauline 
DeKol's Count Cc. C. BRAYMAN, Westerlo, 





MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for aale 
SAMUEL JOHNS. Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


service boars and young pigs now ready 
meamered. Prices right 
BURKETT BROS., - COLUMBUS, 0. 


O. I. C. PIGS 


now ready for shipment. Silver strain. Finest ever. 
F. C. WHITE, ROUTE 1, CINCINNATUS, N. ¥. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and Chester White Pigs, best strains, prices right. 
A few fal! sows left. Now booking orders for spring 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILIE, N. ¥. 


MORE BACON AND LESS LARD 

the hog that uilt that way. With bacon 
worth double the price a lard, the prolific Tamworth 
should on every farm. Satisfaction guaranteed 
WM. W. MORTON, - RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 


Hampshire Swine 


A few choice gilts for sale bred for May litters, also 
a few nigely marked 10-week pigs 


ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS - CHILI STATION, N. ©, 


























SWINE BREEDERS 
OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


The perfect pig for pork and 
profit. The all-around strain. 





A Fi igures show it—breeders prove 
it. Book of Facts free. 





Delchester Berkshires 











Our Berkshires are of the large prolific 
type. We are offering boars and gilts, 
not akin, from fall of 1914 litters. Also 
booking orders for spring pigs, Trios 
a specialty. 
DELCHESTER FARMS 
Newtown Squere e Pennsylvania 
2 
BERKSHIRES | 
Forty Bred sows of the highest type, quality & 
and individuality for sale. These animals are 3 
bred to the noted bear, Rivals Majestic B : 
146497 for March aud April litters. It will & 
Pay you to get our prices. Ready for immediate = 
delivery H 
TOMPKINS —— - LANSDALE, PA FA 








Siscrinsinntions Buyers 


Satis fied — 


with ‘‘Woodrow’” Farm 
families; outstanding i 
given especial care. 

A. A. BUCKLEY, ‘Woodrow,’ 


Berkshires ; fashionab! 
dividuals Orders for ex] 


BROAD AXE, PA 








rvcotnseeneer 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 
AT HIGHWOOD 


Special offering of serv- 
ice boars and boar pigs 








H. C, & H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N. Y. 














Penshurst Berkshires 


Are well known for size and quality 
They make good in feed lot and show 
ring. Stock of all ages for sale. Cholera 
immune. Write for pedigree and prices 
PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


We have for sale, a number of gilts bred to farrow 








March and April, from large prolific sows, comprising 
the blood of Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
Longfe.low, Berrytown Duke and Trueworth. Orders 
now being booked for spring pigs at $20 per pair, 
breeding, individuality and type cannot be beat. 

ELKTON FARM > - ELKTON, MD 








75 CHOICH BERKSHIRE PIGS sired by Prides Hope- 
ful 167999, a grandson of 77 and 


Masterpiece 77000 
from dams of equal breeding $12.50 each. Registered, 





crated and express paid Satisfaction guaranteed 
Pride Home Farm, J. Will Mayes, Prop., How ard, Pa 
Special fall offering. 


Berkshires Two good young brood 
sows, several choice spring gilts. Octo- 
ber pigs. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. Y. 


Lakeview Farm Berkshires 


vigor and prolificacy to any herd in serv- 





Give size, 
ice boars. bred and open sows and fall pigs. 
A. J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Road, Springfield, Mass. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist 





2 
$8,000 cow. He has twenty-five 


W. W. JENNINGS - . 
SaAlULNNN EEN 


UML. L 


Eee eee eee eee 


AS 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 
He is one of the very best sons et Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac R. 
A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 1 
breeding as Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 2d, 3721 Ibs. butter in seven days; 874% the ame breeding 
as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 75% the same breeding as Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 
38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 87$% the same breeding as King of the Pontiacs. 
We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 


THE HOME OF 





- Towanda, Pennsylvania 


ie 








We offer on 
anc i her 6 ne 


E. H. KNAPP & SON 








Head your herd with a son of 
King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 


No other son of King of the Pontiacs has a dam with 
as great a combined yearly Milk and Butter wesene 
> born March 22, 
arest tested dams average gr« 
also a 30-lb. sister, and her dam’s full brother has three 30-lb. daughters. 


i 





A show bull, ready for service, % white. Hisdam 
»ater than 25 Ibs.each. Her sire has a 30-lb.dam 
Price $400. 


FABIUS, NEW YORK 


a4, 











We must reduce our stock 





| of fligh Gr ade folsteins 


| nicely marked and heavy producers. 





d within the 
x < will quote prices that 
‘ luplicated 250 head of the 
r g cows d heifers in 
ce ! N Y x to selex from 
\ s ible lit will be xtended 
> to re z ies in New York state. 
D to writ but € once, 
| T ti nd pr s W se you. 
P. SAUNDERS & SON, 
1s ed FE i. 9 nd, N. ¥. 


ONE HUNDRED HIGH-G RADE 


Holstein . 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 


| 





culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect | 
in every particular 
V. D. ROBINSON, EDMESTON, N. Y 


Registere ad Holstein 


| “Service Bull 





J 2-5 ) white, 
str s a line, well bred, ery way right. $80. 
J. A. LEACH, . - CORTI AND, N.Y. 
Milanhurst F 

Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves, grand- 
daughters of Kin g of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired by 
one of the best. sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. ELSBREE BROS., Milan, Pa. 





Valley Vi iew Farm 


Jerse calves for sale 


offers registered 





from cc @ butter fat One yearling 
bull ready se dam, General’s Wanda 
240123-tests 8 r fa We need the room end 
Calves will be pr quality considered. Here's 
gour chance 

WM. BERRY, Valle Vie Farm, DeLancey, N. Y. 





EAST VIEW FARM 


ERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. ¥. 


BERKSHIRES boar, 


Bell Tel. 





Large, tried } yearling boar, 


price $45 Bred sow, 
Dec. pigs. Ready to book orders for March pigs by the 
undefeated boar, out of prize winning dams; trios a 
specialty. H. S. TILBURY, Rt. 2, OWEGO, N. Y. 





WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes—Lest of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
Ww. EC BOWEN, R. F. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill,"N. Y. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 


service boars, weight 160 to 250 Ibs. 
Durocs * the big boned growthy fellows priced 

Dp move them quick. Gilts bred for 
March farrow. Fall pigs in pairs, all Immuned by State, 
C. J. McLaughlin & Co. Pieasantville, Ohio 











Holstein Bulls 


one son of 
$100 takes 


Two grandsons of King of the Pontiacs, 
King Segis Beets, all from A. R. dams 








choice. J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N.Y. 

Hi n purchasing a young bull it 
Safety First ll be perfectly safe to tie to 
the following blood lines Bull calves sired by a 
son of a 29.88 laughter of Sir Veeman Henger- 
veld, Butter Bos 1 and King of Pontiacs on sire’s 
side. F. H. LATIMER, Arkport, Steuben Co., N. Y. 





A. J. C. C. Jerseys — A. B. A. Berk- 
shires — Mammoth Bronze Turkeys — 
White and Barred Plymouth Rock Stock for Sale. 
HOOD FARM, LOWELL, MASS. 


GUERNSBY BULL CALF 














Dropped Nov. 18. 1914. Dam, Norna_ 18782. _ Sire, 
Ledyard Bay of Bergendahl 25047, grandson of Led- 
yard Bay nets, A Registered, transferred, and | 





$35 if sold quickly. 
KINDERHOOK, N. Y. 


Kinderhook for 
HOWARD : 


crated f. o. b. 
LAWRENCE 





POLAND CHINAS 


Twenty-five sows, the best we ever raised, bred to 
farrow in March and April, also some good service 
boars. C. M. & F. A. BEATTY, ORIENT, OHIO 


Cedar Point Poiand Chinas 





Big, growthy, stretchy, heavy- boned, healthy fellows 
out of PROLIFIC dams. 75 head, mostly March far- 
row Priced right. Send for ijlustrated circular. 


CARL HURST, BOX 2, WILLIAMSPORT, 0. 





Large type Poland-China 


F O R SA L E Sept. boars. thrifty but not 


fat, $20 each if sold before March 8th. Named and 
registered in buyer’s name free. Send along your order 
wr write at onde. G. 3. HALL, Farmdale, Ohio. 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 


Bred sows and service boars, fall pigs. At reasonable 








— Write describing your wants. I will tell you 
I have in that line 
GEORGE SPRAGUE . GRAFTON, OHIO 
LARGE 


YORKSHIRE BOARS 


ready for service; also gilts, eae nose type 
have pigs farrowed by March first. Piece your “ae 
now. THEO LUTZ, - LITTLE VALLEY, N. Y. 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Iarge English, white, short-nose type. Special sale 
fair prices. It 





oar pigs, superior quality, is not 
what you pay, but what you get that counrs. 
#. G. CURTIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Registered Dutch Belted 


bulls and females of all ages for sale. 
ERSKINE SMITH . MARATHON, N. Y. 
ready for service, extremely 


A Holstein Bull well-bred, price — $125. 


Young calves out of tested. dams from $50 up. 
your wants, chartered pedigree and photos furnished. 
Ideal Dairy Farm, Brown Brothers, St. Lawrence Co., Canton, N*Y, 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 








ready for servic e of dams with gooc id records. 
Cows, heifers ss. Prices reasonabl 
WwM. H BE NN ING E R . Be neers, Pa. 








HOLSTEIN BULL 


Pontiacs 4th. 
dam with a record of 21 Ibs butter in 7 days. Dam’s 
s're a son of a 29-lb. cow. 
W. H. HORSTMAN, - SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 





YOUNG HOLSTEIN BULL, 
lam has 31 Ibs. in seven days, 


born Mar. 20, 1914. Sire’s 
126.44 in 30 days and 


1076.91 fn 365 days. Dam and her seven nearest 
dams all hate official records. Price reasonable. 
HENRY K. JARVIS - FLY CREEK, N. Y 


. World’s record herd 
Polled Holsteins hornleas cattle—all re 
tered by the Holstein Friesian Association. A few fine bull 
calves for sale at from $100 up, guaranteed to produce polled 


good 
| 


Write | 

















SPOT . f S : 
rarM Holsteins for Sale - 
2 § bulls ready for service $50 to $300, 
= bull calves $35 to $100, good A. R. i 
O. breeding. Registered cows $150 u>. : 
: giste red 2-year-olds $800. 60 head 
of h -grade yearlings and 2-year- 
olds $3) to $40. 20 3-year-olds $60 
ea Cows $60 up His ade Hol- 
ifer and bull ¢c es $15 each 
i paid to your station in lots 
. 5, as nice individuals as regi 
I SAGAN BROS., - TULLY, N. Y. 


TE et Cd 


BRIAR HILL STOCK FARM 
Holstein Friesians 








F, W. ‘SCOTT, “GRANVILLE, N. Y. 





vonauuint 





sisddnenenedenntt couarannennasuerts 


$300 


buys a handsome 


Holstein Bull 


tle over one year old and ready for gerv- 
ice. Sire is King Woodcrest Segis by King 
Segis Dam, Luella Alice DeKol, 28.8 Ibs. 


Butter, 4.17% fat. 
GRAYFIELDS FARMS, N. ¥. 


Greenwich, 














Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 
BULLS six to ten months old, light in color, straight, 
square and wel] developed Grandsons of Hengerveld 
De Kol out of granddaughters of De Kol 2d Butter 
Be oy 3d, ye A. R. O. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
1 at once. This is less than half their value. 
We are sl ort of stable room. Who is the lueky man? 











C. L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.Y. 
Vinnie Change Sir Abbekerk No. 98809—For Sale. A 
fine individual; nicely marked and sold for no fault, 
born Nov. 23,:1911. Sire, Tidy Abbekerk Prince No. 
3 70 A. R. O. daughters, 5 above 30 lbs. Dam, 
Change No. 120661, a 24.107-lb. daughter of 
Changeling Butter Boy, 62 A. R. O. daughters, 24 
from 20 lbs. to 31 Ibs 
FRED A. BLE Ww ER - OWEGO, N. Y. 
Benninger’s 4 > E 
chcaninacr’s Consignment SAL 
of 200 Registered Holsteins on April 8-9 on Allen- 


and 
the entire 


town, Pa, fair grounds. All fine individuals 
large official records. In this consignment is 
herd of 40 head from I, J. ocht, Wellsboro, Pa, 
including 3-year-olds giving better than 60 Ibs. of 
milk a day and older cows as high as 80 lbs. Write 
for- particulars. W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 





HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 
offers Holstein bull, born April 8th, 1914. Sire, 
Heng. Butter Boy De Kol (a gon ¥ * Heng. De Kol). 
Dam, Heng. Von Etten Clyde A. R. 25.95 butter in 
7 days. She is a granddaughter of “Sir Clyde. This 
bull is extra large and straight, about % and % in 
color. Price $175 F. 0..B. Rochester,. N. ¥ 

W. S. HINCHEY, P. O. Box 729, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





OLSTEIN HEIFER §342 
and BULL CALVES 


wre ess leading strains. We can do you . ae 
F. A. TINKER, HERKIMER, N. Y. 





Allegany—Steuben 
Holstein-Friesian Breeder's Club 
Cattle for sale. Pure-bred and grade. Sales list 


published each month. For list and as ription addr 
4. L. SPENCER, -Sec’y.. - S. CANISTEO, N.Y 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


Offers H. F. bull, bern May 4th, 1914. Sire, King 
Pontiac Boon Lilith No 106026, a son of King of the 
Pontiacs Dam, a 19-Ib. 3-year daughter of King 
Hengerveld Segis No. 60772. Price $200. Write for pedi- 
gree to A. W. BROWN & SONS. West Winfield, N. Y. 





A son of King of the | 
© | ber to select from. 


BUY NOW 3 Registered Holstein bull calves, 

acked by 30-lb. ancestors, on 
both sides of pedigree, 5 and upwards. Large num- 
No inspection of herd allowed 
until quarantine for foot and mouth disease » lifted. 
IVORY R, FOSTER, Owego, N Y. E. H. STER, 
Barton, N.Y. Address correspondence to | N.Y. 


Mesdowvew Jerseys and Berkshires 


New fall price list of Seneers and Berkshires will be 
ready about October 20th. Copies will be mailed on 
application to VALIJZE HAWKINS, Fawn Grove, 





JERSEY 





Pay best. Rich 
milk. Easy keep. 


calves from horned cows. Geo, EF. Stevenson & Sons, Waverly,Pa | Amerlean Jersey Cattle Club, 324 W. 23d St.. New York 





| 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


CHOICE HEIFER CALVES FOR SALE 
SIRED by Homestead Admiral Ormsby, he by Acairay 
Gelsche Hamilton with 20 A. R.O. daughters; 


3-year-old with 27 lbs. and a junior 3- “year-old with 
21.29 lbs. His dam has 28. 44 Ibs. and she hag g 
29.13-)1 daughter and a -lb. s.ster. Sire’s dam, 
y han Vergens junior At old record of 433.6 Ibe. 
milk and 16.92 Ibs, butter in 7 days; 1807.9 ihe 
milk and 69.44 lbs. butter 30 days. Dams of ¢ alveg 
are as follows 1 FARMSTEAD SADIE < ‘ON. 
: ae A, at 4 years 366.3 Ibs. milk, 18 85 Ibs. but. 

Calf born November 13, 1914." Price $150 2. 


P AL ADIN RAP HAELL ” SADIE, 


at 3 years, 66 8 Ibs 
1 day; 458 


tbs.- milk, 17.60 Ibs. butter 7 sag, 
6, 1914. Price $150. 3. PALA 









DIN RAPHAELLA FARMSTEAD at 3 years, 15.3 
lbs. m a . day, 14 ‘ I . milk, 23.19 Ibs, butier 7 
days. 7, 1914. Price $200. ¢ 
PAL ADIN. FARMSTE, AD “BEAUTY, at 2 years, 139.3 
! ibs. milk s butter 7 days. Calf born sep. 
| tember 12, 1914. *rice $175. 5. HAMILTON LAsg 
| a daughter of ‘adanioa Gelscheé Hamilton above re- 
ferred to, 2-year-old record between 11 and 12 Ib 
| Price $150. These calves are all well grown and in 
} good thrifty condi : Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. ¥, 











UPLAND FARMS GUERNSEYS’ 


YOUNG BULLS for SALE 


| IPSWIC H JEWEL § Sire, Prince's Jewel 24877 


} 
| 


P 2Da Imp the Fairie Queen 44°62 
UPL AND ‘FAR MS 4 Sire, Langwater Cavalier 21012 
GOODNESS ¢ Dam, ‘Tl egouning Goodness 44549 
UPLAND FARMS 4 Sire, F m Monarch 20771 
KIaG ? Dam, Governs Mary 45843 
Dams now test mak ig exceptiv ally godd recoids 
or ped agrees and 





UPLAND FAR MS MASS, 











prices 
IPSWICH, 
suas 


Bulls ¥ ong Bulls 


Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag Apple 
Korndyke and Fai-view Johanna Gladi Korndyke, 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up: 


DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt, 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 








li 


A few high grade 
Holstein Heifers 


coming 3 years old, also come high grade cows 
coming fresh soon. PHONE 418, 


i E. J. BOWDISH, Cortland, N. Y. i 


PULASEROUsEUR Lan eeeetaganan sone 


sven saenuseataeeenicerestossietiiiees: 


Stevens Brothers Company 
of Liverpool, N. Y., are offering 


A Rare Ba rgain 





A herd of bul. at $3000, ages 
from 7 me 1th s greatest opportunity 
for a beginner B xce ellent breeding and indivi y. 
Everything right but i that Was made low 
ii order to insure te sale 





Vanderkamp Farms 

BULL CALF 3 MONTHS OLD 

SIRE: JUDGE SEGIS (Son of King Segis) 
DAM: 27.93 Lbs. Five Years Old 


This fellow has an own sister who has just made over 
20 Ibs. as a junior 2-year-old. Write us about him. 


F. C. Soule & Sons matinee ' Fs 


Fusnennanasasninssaniaiie sunray 


East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale 


100 extra 











fine cows, fresh or due to 
ecalve soon. Registered and grade bulls 
all ages. 25 Grade Holstein heifer calves, 
Bell phone, 14 F 5. Dept. O. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, 


N. ¥, 








Crestmont Farms 


Two handsome bull calves, born last June, 
directly descended from Grace Fayne 2d’s Home- 





stead, Ibs. t utter in 7 days and former 
world’s champion co 

Calves are from untested heifers of excelle 
breeding and will be bargains at $50. ea 


registered and transferred. No pedigrees fur- 
nished at this price 


CHENANGO & & MADISON 


bred, registered and Nr as cows and 
heifers, lead the world for breeding and 
producing. We have a large stock of 
these fine individuals, fresh and spring- 
ing, to select from. Also 200 yearling 
and two-year-old heifers. 

WE TUBERCULIN TEST. 


HAWLEY & TRAVIS, NORWICH, N. ¥; N. ¥, 


A.R. O. Bull Calves 


No. 1, 2 mos. old, Dam 12.25 Ib. 2-yr. old $40 
No. 2, 2 mos. old, Dam 20.86 Ib. 4-yr. old $50 
No. 3, 2 mos. old, Dam 22.57 Ib. $60 
HEIFER CALF 2 mos. old, Dam 20 lbs. $125 


Address W. H. MACE, Cortland, N. ¥- Y.° 


Country Life H erd 


offers Holstein heifer calf, born Dec. 6th, 1914. sired 
by Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, sire of 
A. RB. O. 2-year-old daughters. Dam a tn. daushter 
of Hengerveld DeKol, with a record of 49.32 Ibs. 
milk and 21.90 Ibs. butter 7 days, as a junior 
4-year-old. This heifer is more white than black, and 
is in mice condition. Price $100 for quick sale. 


H. H. WHEELER 
West Winfield 


FAIRVIEW FARM JERSEYS 


Production our watchword 
LOU’S TORONO 106614 HEADS THE HERD 
Greatest bull of any breed from standpoint of pro= 
duction of his dam and two grand-dams whos¢ ae 
yearly records average 948 Ibs. butter. Two sous 
this bull for April delivery. RAYMOND L. PIKE, 


CANTON, PA 




















New York 











Owner and Manager, Geneva, Ohio. 
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The Trail Once More— XIl 


ANCY a man ; ping over four 
thousands miles to have a good 
time, and then running away 
from it It was very foolish 

of me, I think now i I had 
stuck and got acquainted wi'h some- 


taken in all the good 
music, the theaters, and the giddy 
cafes I wouldn't have got home 
and blundered into Cariboo Meadows 
at the psychological moment to make 
a different kind of a fool of myself. 
Well, the longer we live the more we 
learn Day after tomorrow you'll be 
in Bella Coola The cannery steam- 


body, and 


ships carry passengers on a fairly 
regular schedule to Vancouver. How 
does that suit you?” 

“Very well she answered shortly. 


“And you haven't the least twinge 
of regret at leaving all this?"" He 
waved his hand in a comprehensive 
sweep 

“T don’t happen to have your 
peculiar point of view,”’ she returned 
*The circumstances omnected with 
my coming into this country and with 
my staying here are such as to make 
me anxious to get away.” 

“Same old story,” Bill muttered un- 
der his breath. 

“What is it?” she asked sharply. 

“Oh, nothing,” he said carelessly, 
and went on with his’ breakfast 
preparations 

They finished the meal. Bill got 
his horses up beside the fire, loading 
on the packs. Hazel sat on the trunk 
of a winter-broken ftir, waiting his 
readiness to start She heard no 
sound behind her. But she did see 
Roaring Bill stiffen and his face 
blanch under its tan. Twenty feet 
away his rifle leaned against a tree; 
his belt and six-shooter hung on 4 
limb above it. He was tucking a 
keen-edged hatchet under the pack 
lashing. And, swinging this up, he 
jumped—it seemed—straight at her 
But his eyes were fixed on something 
beyond. 

Before she could move, or even 
turn to look, so sudden was his move- 
ment, Bill was beside her. The sound 
of a crunching blow reached her ears. 
In the same instant a heavy body 
collided with her, knocking her flat. 
A great weight, a weight which ex- 
haled a rank animal odor, rolled over 
her. Her clutching hands briefly en- 
countered some hairy object. Then 
she was slammed against the fallen 
tree with a force that momentarily 
stunned her. 

When she opened her eyes again 
Roaring Bill had her head in his lap. 
peering anxiously down. She caught 
a glimpse of the unsteady hand that 
held a cup of water, and she struggled 
to a sitting posture with a shudder 
Bill’s shirt was ripped from the neck- 
band to the wrist, bearing his sinewy 
arm. And hand, arm, and shoulder 
Were spattered with fresh blood. His 
face was spotted where he had 
Smeared it with his bloody hand 
Close by, so close that she could al- 
Most reach it, lay the grayish-black 
Carcass of a bear, Bill's hatchet 
buried in the skull, as a woodsman 
leaves his ax blade stuck in a log. 

“Feel all right?’ Bill asked. His 
Voice was husky 

“Yes, yes,” she assured him. “Ex- 
cept for a sort of sickening feeling. 
Are you hurt?” 

He shook his head. 

“TI thought you were broken in 
two,” he muttered. “We both fell 
right on top of you. Ugh!” 

He sat down on the trees and 
rested his head on his bloodstained 
hands, and Hazel saw that he was 
quivering from head to foot. She got 
up and went over to him. 

“Are you sure you aren't hurt?’ 
She asked again. 

He looked up at her; big sweat 
drops were gathering on his face. 

“Hurt? No,” he murmured; “I’m 
just plain scared. You looked as if 
you were dead, lying there sd white 
and still.” 


He reached out one long arm ani 


drew up up close to him. 

“Little person,” he whispered, “if 
you just cared one little bit as much 
as I do, it would be all right. Look 
at me. Just the thought of what 
might have happened to you has set 
every nerve in my body jumping. 
"m Samson shorn. Why can’t you 
ees I'd be gooder than gold to 
you.” 

She drew herself away from him 








North of Fifty-three 


A tale of Northwestern Canada, in which the beauty of the wilderness and 


the love story of Roaring Bill and the Little Person are 
interwoven—By Bertrand W. Sinclair 











without answering—not in fear, but [I’m cornered, believe me. It was 
because her code of ethics, the re- lucky he wasn't overly big. At that, 
pressive conventions of her whole I can feel my hair stand up when I 
existence urged her to do so in the think how he would have mussed us 
face of a sudden yearning to draw up if I'd missed that first swine a: 
his bloody face up close to her and his head. You'll never have a closer 
kiss it. The very thought, the swift call. And the same thing might not 
surge of the impulse frightened her, happen again if you lived in a bear 
shocked her. She could not under- country for thirty years 
stand it, and so she took refuge be- “It’s a pity to let that good skin 
hind the woman instinct to hold back, rot here,” Bill concluded slowly; 
that strange feminine paradox which “but I guess I will. I don’t want his 
will deny and shrink from the domi pelt. It would always be a reminder 
nant impulses of life. And Roaring of things—things I'd just as soon for- 
Bill made no effort to hold her. He gei.”’ 
let her go, and fumbled for a hand- He tucked the hatchet in its place 
kerchief to wipe his glistening face. on the pack. Hazel swung up on 
And presently he went over to where Silk. They tripped over the crest of 
a little stream bubbled among the the mountain, and began the long 
tree roots and washed his hands and descent. 
face. Then he got a clean shirt out The evening of the third day from 
of his war bag and disappeared into there Bill traveled till dusk. When 
the brush to change. When he came camp was made and the fire started, 
out he was himself again, if a bit he called Hazel to one side, up on a 
Sober in expression. little rocky knoll, and pointed out a 

The Evening of the Third Day half dozen pin points of yellow glim- 

He finished his packing without fur- mage Gistantly — ene Care. 

- - at’s Bella Coola, he told her. 

ther words. Not till the pack horses «4 te ; ; ee 
a “ " re nd unless they've made a radical 
were ready, and Silk saddled for her, vhs in th ailing schedules there 
did he speak again. Then he cast a ‘°,2ns8e in their sailing schedules there 
: Se should be a boat clear tomorrow at 
glance at the dead bear. noon.” 

“upPe : wr , “yr . 
ie. AB on sie 4 ——, im A black cloud of smoke was rolling 
as , 5 PP oe i. , up from the funnel of the Stanley D. 

He poked tentatively at the furry . yee ve 

a e . as Bill Wagstaff piloted Hazel from 

carcass with his toe Hazel came up the grimy Bella Coola hotel t the 
and took a curious survey of fallen & y oe See OF 


“seen , , e wharf. 

ee a of the hatchet “There aren’t many passengers,” he 

ney" pg ne more or less all my ‘ld her. “They're mostly cannery 
_ ee aoe men. But you'll have the captain’s 


life, he observed and I've seen bear wife to chaperon you She happens 
under many different conditions. But to be making the trip.” 
this is the first time I ever saw a bear : 
tackle anybody without cause or The Drone of the Hive 
warning. I guess this beggar was When they were aboard and the 
strictly on the warpath, looking for cabin boy had shown them to what 
trouble on general principles.” was dignified by the name of state- 
“Was he after me?’ Hazel asked. room, Bill drew a long envelope from 
“Well, I don't know whether he his pocket. 
had a grudge against you,” Bil’ “Here,” he said, “is a little money. 
smiled. “But he was sure coming I hope you won't let any foolish pride 
with his mouth open and his arms stand in the way of using it freely. 
spread wide. You notice I didn't take It came easy to me. I dug it out of 
time to go after my rifle, and I'm not Mother Earth, and there's plenty 
a foolhardy person as a rule. I don’t more where it came from. Seeing 
tackle a grizzly with a hatchet unless” that I deprived you of access to your 








! i Ip 


vedi) 
aif? 


me ah 


“ Hurt ? No, ” He Murmured; “ I’m Just Plain Scared” 








own money and all your personal be- 
longings, you are entitled to this any 
way you look at it. And I want to 
throw in a bit of gratuitous advice— 
in case you should conclude to go 
back to the Meadows. They probably 
looked high and low for you. But 
there is no chance for them to learn 
where you actually did get to unless 
you yourseif tell them. The most 
plausible explanation—and if you go 
there you must make some explana- 
tion—would be for you to say that 
you got lost—which is true enough-- 
and that you eventually fell in with a 
party of Indians, and later on con 
nected up with a party of white peo- 
ple who were traveling coastward. 
That you wintered with them, and 
they put you on a steamer and sent 


you to Vancouver when spring 
opened, 

“That, I guess, is all,” he concluded 
slowly. “Omy I wish’—he caught 


her by the shoulders and shook her 
gently—‘I sure do wish it could have 
been different, little person. Mayth« 
you'll have a kindlier feeling for this 
big old North when you get back into 
your cities and towns, with their 
smoke and smells and _ business 
sharks, where it’s everybody for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost 
Maybe some time when I get restless 
for human companionship and come 
out to cavort in the bright lights for 
a while, I may pass you on a street 
somewhere. This world is very small 
Oh, yes—when you get to Vancouver 
go to the Ladysmith It's a nice, 
quiet hotel in the West End. Any 
hack driver knows the place.” 

He dropped his hands, and looked 
steadily at her for a few seconds, 
steadily and longingly. 

“Good-by!" he said abruptly—and 
walked out, and down the gangplank 
that was already being cast loose, 
and away up the wharf without a 
backward glance. 

The Stanley D’s siren woke the 
echoes along the wooded shore. A 
throbbing that shook her from stem 
to stern betokened the first turnings 
of the screw. And slowly she backed 
into deep water and swung wide for 
the outer passage. 

Hazel went out to the rail. Bill 
Wagstaff had disappeared, but pres- 
ently she caught sight of him stand- 
ing on the shore end of the wharf, 
his hands thrust deep in his coat 
pockets, staring after the steamer 
Hazel waved the envelope that she 
still held in her hand. Now that she 
was independent of him, she felt 
magnanimous, forgiving—and sud- 
denly very much alone, as if she had 
dropped back into the old, depressing 
Granville atmosphere. But he gave no 
answering sign save that he turned 
on the instant and went up the hill 
to where his horses stood tied among 
the huddled buildings And within 
twenty minutes the Stanley D turned 
a jutting point. and Bella Coola was 
lost to view. 


Roaring Bill's Generosity 


Hazel went back into her gstate- 
room and sat down on the berth 
Presently she opened the envelope 
There was a thick fold of bills, her 
ticket, and both were wrapped in a 
sheet of paper penciled with dots and 
crooked lines. She laid it aside and 
counted the money. 

“Heavens!” she whispered. “I wish 
he hadn’t given me so much, I 
didn't need all that.’ 

For Roaring Bill had 
dozen one-hundred dollar notes in 
the envelope. And, curiously enough, 
she was not offended, only wishful 
that he had been less generous. 
Twelve hundred dollars was a lot of 
money, far more than she needed, 
an she did not know how she could 
return it. She sat a long time with 
the money in her lap, thinking. 
Then she took up the map, recogniz- 
ing it as the sheet of paper Bill had 
worked over so long their last night 
at the cabin. 

It made the North more clear—a 
great deal more clear—to her, for he 
had marked Cariboo Meadows, the lo- 
cation of his cabin, and Bella Coola, 
and drawn dotted lines to indicate 
the way he had taken her in and 
brought her out. The Fraser and its 


tucked a 


tributaries, some of the crossings that 
she remembered were sketched in, the 
mountains and the lakes by which his 
trail had wound. 
“Il wonder if that’s a challenge to 
my vindictive disposition?” she mur- 
To Page 35.] 
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American Agriculturist 


For the Busy Farm Housekeeper 


“No law yields a greater benediction to those who keep it than the law of labor; the idlers are not happy, there is for 
them little joy of life. They do not know the luxury of work, and they cannot, therefore, know the 


luxury 
Old Joe 
MAGDALENE MERRITT 
Jolly old Joe is a fiddler man, 
Wi.o whistles and tiddjes as fast as he 
can, 
He wagegles his head and he taps all his 
oes, 
And aiways makes music wherever he 
goes. 
He lives in a little red house by the 
DroOoK, 
A snug little, tight little, bright little 
nook, 
Where all the small children run when 
ihey can, 
T< isi ith joy the fiddler man. 
F« Tae will whist ind fiddle and 
And } show them each wonderful 





The ducks and the geese, and his little 
red hen, 

The pug that will dance when he fiddles 
axain. 

But oh, best of all, when he whistles 
so clear 


The birds from the woodland come flut- 
tering near, . 
twitter and chirp from each laden 
fruit tree, 

Anc answer old Joey as true as can bs 








But when he sits down on the bench 
by his door, 

And takes up his sweetly tuned fiddl: 
once more, 

The children are quiet and stand in a 
row 

And silently worship good gentle old 
Joe. 





Is This True ? 


CERTAIN man who manufac- 
tures an article which should 
appeal to all women, recently 


statement that “it is use- 
less to advertise in the woman’s sec- 
tion of a farm paper because the 
women do not read farm papers, even 


made the 





the household department.” Of 
course, I know from my own experi- 
ence and observation that such a 
statement is an absurdity, but it’s 
another thing to prove to him that 
it's so. 

Personally, I do not think there is 
another class who, as a whole, are 


as much interested in their husbands’ 
work and who read the papers de- 
voted to their occupation as much as 
do farm women. And as for the 
home department, you realize as well 
as I do that household departments 
in the city papers and the monthly 
magazines for women are edited for 
city women and only occasionally 
touch on the problems of the women 
in the country—while the househol‘ 
department in a farm paper is de- 
voted to your interests only. 

I have striven hard to make this 
éepartment a department which 
should be practical and helpful to you. 
Has it been so? Do the articles help 
and interest you? If they don’t won't 
you tell me why? 

Many of vou write me that you find 


every recipe I publish thoroughly 
reliable. That's what we intend they 
always shall be. We want you to 


feel that ont only the recipes, but the 
articles treating on various subjects, 
an@ the advertisements as well, which 
appear in our columns, are just as re- 
liable. 

Read, of course you do. But I 
wish vou would sit down and write 
me even a postal, telling me that you 
do read the household department in 


this paper, advertisements and all, 
and that you do place reliance on 
what appears in our columns. Tell 


me that you are influenced as to what 
you shall buy for your home and 
farm by what you read in this paper 
Tell me that you do have something 
to say about what shall be bought for 
your home and farm. I want to get 
all this information so I can show this 


skeptical man that I have not been 
editing a household department for 
readers who do not read it. It will 


please me exceedingly if you will do 
this right away; if you have any 
suggestions or criticisms which you 
think would improve our papers, pass 
them along to me too. I need them 
in my work of getting out a house- 
hold whicn will help you in yours. 


The Household Editor. 


Is There Room for One More ? 


I wonder if there is room for one 
more in the home department. I 
enjoy reading the Aunt Prudence let- 
ters so much, I would like to add my 
mite. We have never been burned 
eut, but they say three moves are 
as bad as a fire. If that is so We 
have had several fires. I, too, have 
an opening cut through in my din- 
ing room, but mine is through the 





pantry, and-I can serve the food with 
po trouble at all and with few steps. 





of rest. 
I wanted a sideboard for my dining 
room It our pocketboc k would not 
allow it, so I use an old bure: with 
four drawers. Above it I have shelf 
1 foot wide, with a narrow cleat the 
ame length tacked to the back edge 
oO ] y 
p s above ~ ir 
o nenes wide t san M4 held 
‘ ron he wall b ] oden 
rackets to hold larger plates, so I 
have sideboard that I enjoy) ist as 
Sa xpensive one 
Ways to Water House Plants 
FLOWER EDITOR 

I ple wate their house 
nts wrong! the eitner give a 
often, whe the} nappen 
to t c abo t, or they drown the 
oor t gs pretty r riy every day. 
Both wavs are vrong or when only 
small quantities are given the water 
does not penetrate the soil deeply 


A Delicious Cheese Dish 
BY TIIE € C MEMBERS 
“This evening we will make a very 
practical dish, one which will take the 
place of meat,” Alice announced to 
the girls of the Cookery Club. “And 
as eggs are becoming more plentiful,” 


she continued, “the cost should be 
very slight indeed. Please take down 
the ingredients.” 


Cheese Fondue 


soft bread crumbs 


1 cup 

1 cup milk (scalded) 

1 tablespoon butter 

1 cup sharp cheese (grated) 

3 eggs, beaten separately 

“Prepare the bread crumbs, Jean, 

by rubbing two slices of stale bread 
together and measure an even cup; 
Ruth, measure the milk and butter; 


the cheese, which should 
and therefore easy to 
sure it; Nan and May, 
and beat the whites 


Betty, grate 
be quite stale 
gate, and 


separate the ¢ 


mea 


ggs 




















Some Spots Seemingly Require a Liberal Amount of Elbow Grease 


enough to do much good and that 
part of the earth below the wetted 
section is too dry for the roots to 
grow in. Plants so treated often 
suffer considerably and even die So 
the method is a sure one to court 


failure, because while it may keep the 
plants existence it does not keep 
them in thrifty condition. 

When plants are soaked every day 
the soil is kept in the conditi of 
mud all the time. None but aquati: 
plants can stand such _ conditions. 
The water becomes stagnant, soil 
sours, the roots begin to decay 
the tops become the prey of fungi or 
bugs or disease. By and by the 
plants die bex the conditions 
which favor decay continue. Both 
these extremes of watering shou'd 
be avoided by « yrrect 
method of watering 

The proper way is to water 
plants thoroughly when 
need \ I to them 
between times. Such watering may be 
done in either of two ways; by 
standing the pots in water not deeper 
than rims of the pots, or by ap- 
plying water the surface until it 
runs out of the bottom. In the first 
case the water will slowly rise in th 
kens the surface. Then 


on 


the 


? 
ana 


iuse 





bserving the « 
the 
they 


alone 


aniv 
ony 


leave 





the 


to 


soil till it dar 


the pots may be removed and placed 
where they belong. It has the dis- 
tinct merit of certainty. There is nu 
escape for any particle; every piri 
must become wet. 3y the surfa 
watering method the water may, in 
time, form channels and run out of 
the bottom without wetting mo 
than perhaps half of the soil. This 
is especially the case with soils 
poorly supplied with sand or humus 
an@ which consequently shrink away 
from the pot and leave cracks bhe- 


ball of 


followed m 


tween the pot and the 
Whichever method is 





water should be ven again until th: 
soil looks dry or until the pot gives 
a distinct ring instead of a dull thua 
when rapped by the knuckles. The- 
it should be soaked and left alone 
again. As long as the soil looks 
damp it does not need water. All 


this shows that properly there can be 
no regular time for watering such 
as every day, because some plants use 
water much faster than do ‘others; 
some soils part with water more 
quickly, and the air in some rooms is 
so much drier that transpiration from 


the leaves and evaporation from the 
soil is that nothing. but observatior 
can. be relied upon as to when tc 
water. 


until stiff and the yolks until 
creamy.” 
While the girls made their prep- 


arations Alice emptied the milk that 
Ruth had measured into a double 
boiler to heat, and buttered a baking 


dish. Jean had finished crumbing the 
bread by the time the milk had 
reached the scalding point. Alice 


emptied the even cup of crumbs into 
a bowl, and into the hot milk she 
dropped the tablespoon of butter and 
stirred it about until melted. 

“Pour the butter and milk upon the 


bread crumbs, Ruth, and let them 
soak for a moment, or until the 
bread has taken up the milk pretty 
well,” she _ directed. “The cheese 
should then go in, Betty, and be 


stirred thoroughly.” 
“Are the yolks of the eggs ready?” 


Only the tired man or woman knows the sweetness of repose ” 


oven Was moderate, the proper tem- 
perature for baking a fondue. 

Taking the stiffly beatengwhites of 
the eggs from May, Alice loosened 
them about the edges and _ slipped 
them into the be folding into the 
fondue mixture. She emptied the 
whole lightly into the buttered baking 
dish and set arefully in the oven. 





“We must not 
running about or 


unnecessary 
slamming of doors,” 
she cautioned tt girls, “‘while it is 
baking. In twenty-five minutes, pos- 
sibly a little longer, the fondué should 


ao any 











be ready to come out. In the mean- 
time, let us get the dishes washed.” 

In about twenty minutes Alice 
peeped into the oven. The fondue 
had puffed up and had _ delicately 
browned. She softly closed the door 
and six or seven minutes later peeped 
in again. 

“Girls,” she called to them, “I 
think that it is ready.” The fondue 
had turned a deep golden brown, 
and when Alice gently touched it in 
the center it felt firm to her touch. 


Lifting the baking dish from the oven, 
she set it upon large plate and 
pinned about it a fresh napkin, folded 


to fit. 

= don’t believe mother would 
bother pinning a napkin around,” 
laughed May “And besides, father 


would somehow get an idea that he’d 
swallow the pin.” 

“Well, I only do it,” explained 
Alice, “‘when the baking dish is a 
plain one. If you have one of those 
pretty blue and white or flowered 
baking dishes, which are not ex- 
pensive, the napkin is, of course, 
unnecessary.” 


“Not to mention those, Alice, that 
sit in a silver-plated holder,” teased 
Jean. 


Alice smiled and helped the fondue, 


while May passed some thinly sliced 
bread and butter 

“Why, Alice,” exclaimed Betty, 
“this is very delicate and very much 


like a cheese souffle.” 

“Yes,”” agreed Alice, 
the tendency to fall as quickly as 
souffle. However, it is wise to serve 
it as soon taken from the oven.” 

“T noticed, Alice,” remarked Ruth, 
“that you filled the baking dish only 
half full.” 


“but it has not 


as 


“Yes,” answered Alice, “in order to 
give the fondue plenty of room to 
rise.” 

“How much do you suppose. this 
baking dish holds?” came from May. 

“About three pints, I should 


judge,” replied Alice. “You see that 
the fondue when done is ample for 
four or five people. If you have any 
left over, try reheating it the next day 
for lunch. It is really very tasty used 
in this way.” 





Flower Seed Supplies are very 
largely grown in France and Ger- 
many, and domestic supplies this sea- 
son show more or less shortage. These 
foreign-grown flower seeds have been 
very slow in arriving and are several 





she inquired a moment later. “If so, weeks later than usual. Included in 
empty them in and beat well.” the popular kinds which are short in 

Alice tested the oven by allowing supply may be named four o’clock, 
a square of white paper to remain morning glory, zinnia, verbena, pe- 
in it for three minutes. At the end tunia, cypress vine, periwinkle, zan- 
of this time the paper had turned a zibar, castor bean, pansy, dwarf 
ight brown, which indicated that the nasturtium. 
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A Bit of Sewing Whiles Away Many a Tedious Hour 
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What I Have Learned 


Few housckeepers have not discovered some 
Jittle scheme to lighten the work, some home- 
made helpfu! device, or perhaps something to 
add to the beauty of your home. Won't you 
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send in a description of them to help others ? 

For every discovery which we can use, we 

will pay 50 cents 

Address The Discovery Editor, care of this paper 

tnderwear Help—Small children 
usually find uch difficulty in keep- 
jng their long drawers down while 
the stockings are being pulled up 
To obviate this trouble we made small 
muslin strips doubling a _ piece of 
muslin so that it w ld be %& of an 
in wide (stitched several times 
across), al t s ed to the ex- 
tremity of t er leg They slip 
under the f e foot like a 
stirrup This utlasts tape.—[Char- 
lotte Mars 

For Busy Mothers Allow, when 
cutting, thre inches more for width 
and one-half inch for length at the 
top of the drawers or bloomers for 
your children. Stitch a three-fourths 
inch hem at the top. Insert through 
this a half-inch wide elastic, which is 
long enough to fit neatly around the 
chi s waist line When dressed in 
this way, a small child can wait on 
himself.—[F. A. R. 

froning Embroidery—When ironing 
embroidery or laces, fold a Turkish 
towel and place on the ironing board. 
Put the embroidery right side down 
on this and iron in the usual way. 
This makes the embroidery stand out 
and will prove most satisfactory.— 
[E. M &. 

Emergency Cookies—I have three 
small babies and have to have 
eficiency and system in my home. 
About four times a year on a rainy 
afternoon, possibly when someone is 
there to help, I make a large batch 
of sand tarts and ginger cookies. The 
tarts are cut so they will just fit into 
pound baking powder tins (the lid of 
a quarter of an inch smaller can is 
best to cut with). [I pack these. 
when cool, akin powder tins, 
cover tightly and store in a dry place. 
They are even jbetter, I think, than 
the packages ookies which thrifty 
housekeepers are supposed to keep 
on their emergency shelves. About 
half of them I sprinkle with nuts or 
cinnamon and sugar. They keep in- 
definitely and with good canned fruit, 
I always feel I have a fitting dessert 


ger ones I pack in a half gallon crock 
or a tin lard pail, tightly cover and 
keep in the ellar. They improve 
with age. I have kept both kinds 


three and four months.—[Mrs L. K. J. 





Blood Stains-—-To remove blood 
stains from white goods, put kerosene 
oil on the spots when either wet or 
dry. Then wash in warm or cold 
water with any laundry soap. Boil 
to take the odor of oil out.—[E. M. 


Keys—The 


Piano ivory handles 
of knives and forks and piano keys 
may be restored to their original 
whiteness by rubbing well with tur- 
pentine.—[J. A. D. 


Tar Paper Walk—We have found 
that a good weight of tar paper makes 


a good walk for the door yard or 
garden paths. It keeps the weeds 
from growing in the path and also 
eliminates mud being carried into the 
house. We experimented with a 30- 
foot piece which was blemished. It 
has been in constant use for two 
years winter and summer, in all kinds 
of weather It may have to be _ re- 
Placed this spring, but as it only cost 
$1 a roll in the first place, it has 
proved very economical and !abor- 
Saving. It was fastened only at the 
ends with four long wire nails first 
Put through inch square pieces of 
ather.—[Miss E. L. A. 

Keeping Meat—I have kept. all 
kinds of meat, even venison, and had 
it taste as good as if newly dressed 
and cooked means of canning. I 
have kept it all summer without los- 

a can All meat which is suit- 
able for frying is sliced and cooked 
» * if for immediate use, then packed 
Slidiy in the can. Fill all vacant 
Blaces with fat and seal. The roast- 
pieces are cooked. cut from the 
fone and packed Boiling ones are 
belled and water dried out in the 
Sen or frying pan and then packed. 
Mell cases salt to taste before can- 
Me The water. if left in, seems to 
Ur, When needed for use, we 
S™Mply heat up.—fe. N. H., Mass. 


The Useful “White Glove—I keep 


or four pairs of boys’ 10-cent 
~ White, fleece-lined gloves always on 
hand for various uses. One pair. al- 
4 we clean. I use for hanging up and 


ms down the wash in cold weather. 
meee T use for nothing else. Another 
Bis kept for sweeping, tending 


fires, carrying anything in or out on 
cold days. The third pair is kept in 
a convenient place near the stove 
and are put on when I wish to lift 


hot dishes from the oven, etc. The 
fourth and last pair, I keep to use 
when polishing the stoves. With 
washing when needed, they last for 
years.—[Mrs E. R. McKenzie. 

When Preparing Meringue — Try 
adding one tablespoon of ice water 
to the white of an egg and 0beat. 
It will bring quick results, increase 
bulk fone egg will do the duty of 
two), and insure a tender meringue. 
(Grandma. 





Spring Sewing Season 

No time of the year is more con- 
ducive to planning and working on 
the family wardrobe than the month 
of March. The feel of spring is in 
the air but the weather is too cold 
to houseclean or make gardens, so the 
thrifty housewife works off her spring 
fever by planning and making spring 
garments. Some attractive new styles 
are shown on this page. 

7032—Ladies’ Dressing Sacque 

Any of the printed crepe mcterials 
can be used to make this sacque, with 
the collar, cuffs and belt of contrast- 
ing material. The sacque closes at 








Attractive Models 
the front and can be made with either 


the long or short sleeves. 
tern, 7032, is cut in sizes 
inches bust measure. 
7098—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 
Linen, crepe de chine or messaline 
can be used to make this practicat 
shirtwaist. The waist can be made 
with either the Iong or short sleeves 
The long sleeves end with a wide cu. 


The pat- 
34 to 4 


The pattern, 709S, is cut in sizes 34 
to 44 inches bust measure. 
7110—Boys’ Russian Suit 

Linen, chambray or serge can be 
used to make this suit, with the trim- 
ming of contrasting material. The 
suit has a removable. shield and 
straight or bloomer trousers. The pat- 
tern. 7110, is cut in sizes 2, and 
years. 


5563—Ladies’ and Misses’ Nightgown 

This nightgown very simple to 
make. It closes in the center of the 
front and can be made with or with- 
out the yoke facings. The long 
sleeves are used. The pattern, 5563, 
cut in sizes 30 to 44 inches bust 
measure. 


is 


is 


7132—Girls* Dress 
Any of the pretty wash 
can be used to make this dress 
skirt of the dress is cut in two 
uieces. The box-plaits can be used 
or not as preferred. The pattern, 
7132, is cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. 
7104—Ladies’ Skirt 
This shirt is made in the latest 
circular style. The skirt has a yoke 
and can be made with either the 
high or regulation waistline and in 
the regulation or shorter length. The 
pattern, 7104, is eut in sizes 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. 
7118—tLadies’ Skirt = 
Any of the suitings can be used to 
make this skirt. The skirt is made 


materials 
The 





with a yoke and closes at the left side 
of the front. The high or regulation 


waistline and regulation or shorter 
length can be used. The pattern, 
7118, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches 


waist measure. 

Order by number from our Fash- 
ion Department, care of this paper. 
Price of any pattern 10 cents. 


A Funeral Dinner 


HILDA RICHMOND 





Last 
family 


week a prominent country 
with many relatives and 
friends on both sides went through 
the affliction of a funeral, and the 
hour had to be set a little after noon 
in order to allow those who came 
from long distances time to catch 
trains or go home in buggies and ma- 
chines. The household was demor- 
alized by the suddenness of the death 
and the trouble caused by spring 
cleaning, so it was rather a difficult 
proposition to care for all the guests. 
No household is ever really prepared 
for a death and a funeral, but there 
are times and seasons when things 
are in a particularly bad condition. 

The kindly neighbors who under- 
stood the situation put the house in 
order and arranged for the funeral 
dinner. It was impossible for relatives 
living ten miles away to eat their 
noon meal before starting and it was 
also impossible to cook and wash 
dishes for thirty-five people before the 
hour set for the services. 

The women boiled a whole ham and 
part of another and when cold sliced 
it in delicate pink slices. The 
day was moderately warm and pleas- 
ant so in the clean summer kitchen 
the platters of cold ham were set out 
with pickles, bread and butter, cheese 
and cake. The kindly neighbors were 
en hand to make sandwiches and 
serve the hot coffee. As fast as friends 
and relatives arrived they were easily 
and quickly served. The long ride 
made standing preferable and there 
Was no confusion in serving the many 
guests. After the sandwiches and cof- 
fee were served the guests helped 
themselves to other things. 

There was no smell in the house 
and no running to and fro so com. 
mon at funerals. Everything was quiet 


and calm and orderly, and when it 
Was over there were no piles and 
piles. of dishes to be washed The 


cups were quickly washed and wiped 
by the neighbor who stayed during the 
trip to the cemetery and the house 
put in its accustomed order. It seemed 
such a sensible, sane way of dispos- 
ing of the diflicult problem that many 


people present said that never again 
would they insist upon a_ regular 


cooked dinner at such a time. And 
the friends and relatives were partic- 
ularly pleased as they had the con- 
sciousness that they had made little 
trouble in the distracted household 
and still were able to stand the long, 
hard day comfortably because of the 
substantial lunch, More and more 
funerals are getting simplified and re- 
formed, and now that the excessive 
eating is dispensed with another step 
in the right direction has been taken. 





A Happy Old Lady 


FRANK BR. ARNOLD 


The happiest old lady I know is 80 
years old. She live up in New Hamp- 
shire, eight miles from the railroad, 
and runs a lunch counter all winter 
for the birds. She has all the human 
joys of being a grandmother and has 
also an inborn love of outdoor occu- 
Pations which age cannot wither, 
custom stale or season prevent. 
her the year begins with sap 
Out in the March sunshine she loves 
to superintendnd the boiling down of 
the maple sap. Then in summer every 
night she enjoys going for the cows 
and in winter she makes friends with 
the birds. “Seems as though I 
couldn’t live through the winter, if I 


didn’t have my birds to watch” is 

her winter slogan. And a better 

friend the birds could not have 
Her lunch counter is a board, 3 


feet long and a foot wide, suspended 
by wires at the corners to a_e wire 
clothes line. This is well out of the 
reach of the cats, though for extra 
precaution she has trained them so 
well that they flee to the barn the 
moment she appears at the door with 
a dipper of water in her hand and 
she can barely see the vanishing tails 
When she first looks about. 
The counter is hung 

kitchen door at the southeast 
of the house. All winter long my 
lady of the birds keeps it set with 
fresh pork rind, suet, cold potatoes, 
bread crumbs and hay chaff from the 
bottom of the haymew in the barn 
To this feast the chickadees, 
nuthatches woodpeckers, wood spar- 
rows, juncos, and blue jays. The blue 
jays are wzreedy creatures and come 
only for what they get to eat, but the 
others, especially the chickadees, be- 
come very friendly and tame and 
eat from the old lady’s hand and let 
her caress them while eating. Thus 
the old lady has worked out the prob- 
lem that comes to us all of keeping 
perfect health and eternal youth. * 


near the 
corner 


come 


s 33 
A Chicken Enthusiast 


MRS, D, M. 8S. 

I-am a farmer’s wife and in 1914 
I raised and sold $387.52 worth of 
chickens and eggs, besides what we 
used in the family. I keep pure-bred 
roosters but my flock is mixed and 
I change every year. This year I 
have White Wyandottes. My hens laid 





well and I raised over SOO young 
chicks 

I will sell all but about 50 hens 
after I set in April. I do this every 
year, then I don’t have so many to 
scratch up the truck in the garden as 
they have free range. 

1 do all my work but do not feel 
that I am a household drudge. I 


get up early and attend to my chicks 
and by that time the stove is hot and 
I get the breakfast. I always have 
things ready over night so it takes 
little time. If the farmer's wife who 
does her own washing will get a 
large funnel and fasten it to an old 
broom handle to rinse her clothes 
and also push them down in the 
boiler, she will find it will save labor 


and also her hands. Take things as 
easy as you can; it pays in the long 
run. 





Excellent Recipes 


BOILING CABBAGE——Cabbage boiled as 
follows is more tender, palatable and 
so easily digested that the most deli- 
cate stomach will experience no 
trouble from eating it. It also is 
almost odorless during the cooking, 
and is cooked in the shortest possible 
time. After washing cabbage, place 
in boiling water, to which has been 
added one-half teaspoon baking soda 
(for a medium-sized head), boil 15 
minutes, then pour water off, and add 
fresh boiling water, to which has 
been added one teaspoon salt. Boil 15 
minutes, strain, and serve.—[Mrs L. W. 

YORKSHIRE PUDDING—Beat one egg, 
one teaspoon salt, half pint milk, half 
pint water, with sufficient flour to 
make a thin, running batter. Put one 
tablespoon lard or dripping into your 
roasting pan, and get very hot before 
pouring the batter in It may also be 
poured into end of roasting pan con- 
taining roast. Bake in hot oven about 
30 minutes, or until well browned. 
May be served with beef gravy, or 
onion sauce.—[Mrs L. W. 


Two Companion Cakes 
WHITE CREAM CAKE—One cup sweet 


cream, one cup sugar, whites of four 
eggs beaten to a stiff froth, two cups 
flour, two level teaspoons baking 
powder, one-half teaspoon salt, one 
teaspoon vanilla. Bake in two layers. 
Put together with chocolate icing be- 


tween the layers and on top.—[Kath- 


leen Abbott. 
CHOCOLATE CAKE—Beat to a cream 
one-half cup butter, add gradually 


one and one-half cups sugar, then the 
yolks of four eggs. Beat well. Dis- 
solve two ounces of chocolate in five 
tablespoons boiling water, add it to 
the egg mixture. Add one-half cup 
milk, one and three-fourths cups flour, 
one teaspoon baking powder, one tea- 
spoon vanilla., Bake in two layers in 
a moderate oven Put together with 





white icing between the layers and on 
top.—[Kathleen Abbott 

Recovering Haircloth Furniture-——A 
subscriber wishes to know if she can 


recover a parlor suite of black walnut 
which covered with haircloth with- 
out removing the same. A very good 
upholsterer states that if the springs 
are in excellent condition there is no 
reason why the haircloth should be 
taken off, as it will be a good founda- 
tion to put any other covering over. 
She also requested information as to 
Suitable coverings. Tapestry just at 
present is more in favor than velours 
and velvetines. The heavy imported 
chintzes and cretonnes which come in 
beautiful colorings also make very de- 
Sirable furniture coverings. An inex- 
pensive piano scarf can be made of 
various materials. A strip of cra‘: 
stenciled or embroidered across the 
ends, such as the writer suggests, 
would be suitable if it goes with the 
other furniture in the reom. Plain 
felt also makes a good looking scarf 
If you happen to possess two short 
strips anywhere from 14 to 20 inches 
long and 6 or 8 inches long of beau- 
tiful embroidered silk or velvet em- 
broidered, this may be used to hang 
down the front on either side of the 
music rest in place of a scarf across 
the top. 


is 


Te All Depends 
When James A. Garfield was pres- 





ident of Oberlin college a man 
brought for entrance as a_ student 
his son, for whom he wished a 


shorter course than the regular one. 


“The boy can mever take all that 
in,” said the father. “He wants to 
get through quicker. Can you ar- 
range it for him?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr Garfield. “He 
can take a short course; it all de- 


pends on what you want to make of 
him. When God wants to make an 
oak He takes a hundred years, but 
He only takes two months to make 
@ squash,” 
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A True Dog Story 


HELEN A, WINSLOW 
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This true story of a very sagacious 
dog was related to me by a friend, 
who afterward became the owner of 
this dog. When the following incident 
occurred “John.” whose complete 
name was, Captain John Smith, was 
owned by a lady in one of the large 
villages of eastern Maine, In this vil- 
lage there were many common dogs 
that often indulged in free fights 
about the streets, but whenever John 
saw these skirmishes he promptly put 
a stop to them by parting the com- 
batant, it being beneath his dignity 
to fight or allow other dogs to do it. 

His mistress often sent him to the 
stores on various errands, especially 
for groceries. Taking a little basket 
in his mouth containing a note to the 
merchant he would carefully carry 
home anything that she would send 
for. 

One day the contents of the basket 
was a chicken for dinner. John pro- 
ceeded cautiously on his way home 
until he saw two dogs fighting in the 
street whereupon he quickly carried 
his basket to a safe place in a door- 
way and returned to put a stop to the 
fray. He would not trust his precious 
basket near the other dogs. After 
parting them John picked up his bas- 
ket again and soon reached home 
without mishap, He was seen to do 
this by sevral eye witnesses on the 
street. ; 

After John went to live at my 
friend's house he became much at- 
tached to the horses on the place, es- 
pecially one that was quite old and a 
great pet. In summer he slept in the 
stable, but had the run of a_ back 
stairway which also communicated 
with my friend’s room, and as she 
Was alone a part of the time John 
often kept guard at her door at the 
top of the stairs, and always notified 
her if there was any trouble with the 
horses, 

One night her husband was away 
with one of the horses. Two o'clock 
in the morning my friend was awak- 
ened by an unusual noise in the stable, 
Soon John came to the door barking 
loudly, She rose and dressed quickly, 
and on going to the stable found the 
old horse cast in her stall. My friend 
tried as best she could to get the 
horse up. John watched the proceed- 
ings with much interest and when she 
failed he ran forward and putting his 
nose under the horse pushed with all 
of his strength. They finally had to 
give up, and my friend told John that 
she must go to a neighbor for help. 
He wanted to go with her, but she 
told him he must stay by the horse, 
He sat in the stable door and watched 
her to see that no harm came to her. 
and plainly showed his pleasure when 
the horse was up all right again. 





A Book-Making Game 
I. DC 


“Oh, here come Carol and Joseph- 
ine! Now we shall know what to do!” 

Beth and Roger hurried to the 
door and welcomed their cousins 
heartily. 

“Do come in, and my! but we are 
glad to see you,”’ they exclaimed. And 
Beth added, “I am so glad you have 
both had measles, and are not afraid. 
Roger and I feel fine, but they won’t 
let us out of the house yet, and of 
course nobody dares come in.” 


And I'm so sick of staying in the | 


house,’ added Roger, “that I am get- 


ting to bea 


“Well, you needn’t eat us,” said 
Carol gaily. “We'll find something 
to do right away.” And Carol was as 
good as her word. 

A few moments later the children 
had gathered about the big dining 
table, in the center of which were 
scissors, a tube of vaste, and a pile 
of magazines and catalogs which 
they had been given permission to cut. 
A blank book completed the outfit. 

“Now” said Carol, “you are each 
to take a magazine or a catalog and 
look for a picture of something that 
begins with A, We will cut vut the 
pictures and paste them into. this 
book until we have a page full. 

In a moment each one had a mage- 
zine and was busily turning its pages. 

“Oh, here is an apple,” exclaimed 
Roger, who had taken a catalog as 
his first choice. “It is big and red, 
and it will make a fine heading for 
the A page.” 

“Cut it out then,” said Carol, “and 
paste it in.” 

“Here is a pretty apron,”’ said Jo- 
sephine, “shall I cut that out?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Carol. 
“And I have found an automobile, 
and an antelope.” 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Beth. “I 











regular bear to live} 








shall have to hurry. Oh, here is an 
airship. That is quite up-to-date.” 
“What a queer mixture we are get- 
ting,” said Josephi ne, “but it is lots 
of fun.” 
It did not take long to fill the A 


page 

“Now for B,” announced Carol, as 
she turned the page. 

‘Here is a baby, and he is a dear,” 
said Beth, holding up a chubby face, 
for the others to look at 

“IT have a basket,” said Jo sephine, 
“and, oh yes, here is a butcher. 

“Good! exclai med Roger, “I’ve 
found a biplane.” 

“And I have a bicycle,” added 
Carol, 


The B page was readily filled, and 
so was the C page, for they found a 
cook in a white cap and apron, a box 


of chocolates, a carpet sweeper, an 
old-fashioned counterpane, and a 
cuckoo clock 

‘Let’s m od it as up-to-date as we 
can,” said B eth, and the others agreed, 
for they fou =i more pictures than 
were neé eded to fill each page. 

we hat will we do when we get to 


asked Roger, “they are not all 
to be as easy as A, B, C, you 





“Don't cross your bridges till you 








come to them,’ quoted Beth wisely. 
“We'll find something There's vel- 
vet, and varnish, you know, and vege- 
tables.’’ 
“You can’t fir tures of velvet or 
acuum cleaners, 
anyway,” laughed Beth 
oO ip-to-date fa excla med 











Hens Bring Good Returns 
Roger. “TIT guess we'll come out all 
right.” 

But they had only reached F when 
Mrs Chase came into the dining room 
and announced, “luncheon is almost 
ready. Can you spare the table long 
enough to eat? 

At th: ‘a books and 


papers were 


Spoil the 





American Agriculturist 


rapidly cleared away, for all agreeg 
with Roger when he declared that he 
Was “hungry as a bear,” although he 
had been too busy to think of it he. 


“I don’t believe we can finish the 
book today * said Carol, “but it wil] 
be good fun for Beth and Roger whiie 
they are kept in by the measles sign.” 

“And after it is finished,” added 
Beth, “‘we can have it fumigated when 
the other things are, and give it te 
little Jennie Presley to play with. 
She’s lame you knéw, and her mother 
can’t buy many things for her. 

And Roger expressed the feeling of 
all when he responded emphatically, 
“That’s what!” 





Sharing 
ANNA C. CHAMBERLAIN 
A whole stick of red and white 
candy all for herself! That was what 


the kind tin peddler man gave Milly 
for bringing a drink of cold water 
out to his wagon as he drove by the 


farmhouse one warm summer morn. 
ing, and Milly, tucking the striped 
sweetness into her pocket, hung the 
dipper again on its nail by the well 


and then ran out toward the barn to 
find a place where she could enjoy 
the treat all by herself. 

Up by the house brother Edgar 
might see her and watch her enjoy- 
ment with longing eyes which would 
pleasure, and Baby Willy 
might coax or perhaps cry for a piece. 
It was not ~ften such a treat came to 
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Victrola feature. 





Modifying 


the only positive 





for illustrated catalogs. 
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Tone 


The Victrola brings to you the pure and varied tones of every musical instru- 
beauty and individuality of every human voice—all absolutely true 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S: A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victrolas with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. 
to get the unequaled Victrola 


Such fidelity of tone was unknown before the advent of the Victrola—the first 
cabinet style talking-machine; and this pure and lifelike tone is exclusively a 


“Why exclusive with the Victrola?” 
Because of the patented Victrola features, which have been 


perfected after years of study and experiment: 
“Goose-neck” sound-box tube—the flexible metal connection between the sound- 

box and tapering tone arm, which enables the Victor Needle to follow the record 

— with unerring accuracy. 
oncealed sounding-boards and amplifying compartment of wood—provide the 

very vtinait of area of vibrating surface and sound amplisying compartment, so abso- 
Ircely essential to an exact and pure tone reproduction. 
doors—may be opened wide thereby giving the tone in its 
fullest volume; or doors may be set at any degree graduating the volume 
of tone to exactly suit every requirement. 
reduced to the minimum and when not in use the interior is fully protected. 
Victor system of changeable needles—a perfect reproduction is possi- 
ble only with a perfect point—therefore a new needle for each record is 
assurance of a perfect point. 
of full tone, half tone or further modification with the fibre needle. 

It is the perfection of every part, and its perfect combination 
with all other parts, that gives the Victrola its superior tone—that 
makes the Victrola the greatest of all musical instruments. 
There are Victrolas in great variety from $15 to $200 and any Victor dealer 

will gladly demonstrate them and play any music you wish to hear. 






There is no other way 


That’s where 
the Victrola 
is pre-eminent 


Closed tight the volume is 


You also have your choice 


Write to us 


Modifying doors 
Sounding boards 
“Goose-neck tube and tone ar 
System of changeable needles 






















































Oak or mahogany 








Save *5 to °23 


Factory Prices—Freight Paid—One Year's Trial 


Gold Coin 
Stoves and Ranges 


Buy direct from factory 
and get a betterstove for 
less money. Freight pre- 


paid—stovecomes all pol- 


ished, ready tosetup. . Use it one ycar—if 
you aren't satisfied we refund your money, 
Write for Catalog and Prices. Biz Free | 
log shows why improved features of Gold Coin ff 
Stoves make them fuel-savers and splendid hakers 
why they have given satisfaction for 58 years. 


VY Gold Coin Stove Co. 1OakSt.,Troy,N.Y. 








2 PAIR 


LACE CURTAINS 


GIVEN 


These are large, 
beautiful Notting- 
ham Lace Curtains, 
2% yds. long, ele- 
fant Patterns, 
handsome wide 
borders, firm, well- 
finished edga “Suit- 
able for parlor, sit- 
ting-room or cham- 
ber. Write for 25 
cakes a a ae 


cake. When sold, 
return our $2.50 
and we send you 
TWO PAIRS. of 
} these handsome 
lace curtains, 


FRIEND SOAP 
Dept. 532, Cencord Tet Mass 











AGENTS-2007 Prom 


‘Foot Scraper and_ Cleaner~ 
Needed on every porch and outside 
doorstep. Right nowis the time to 
sell it—A winner. C. P. Drapefe 
Mass. , first order for 200. C. A. Johns 















sold 92 in 444 days. 
N.Y. oot order for 150. W.W. H. 

Pa., made $27.45 in 4evenings. Wate 
sev rentar® quick for terms and free sample, 
a THOMAS SCRAPER co. 
9446 West 8t., Dayton, Obie 


Oe ee 
BETWEEN TWO LIVES 
Deamn, of the Passing of tho Old and the Coming of the New 
iu Rural Life: By Charles William Burkett. 
Past the thing for amateurs. An ideal play for Lin 
farmere’ clubs, rural schools, agricultural schoo! in 
pettages and = oe , oppamientions = couptey districts pi 
facilities. Play rfeh ‘ich ‘and full of the glory and of 
counters a rd an entire event ning of fun, enter 
Single copy £0 ¢ ony raid. Set for Legere psy 
pep ec cents, postpaid. 
fat. z Send order 


DP COMPAN 
S15 et oy New York chy: N.Te 
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Milly and she meant to enjoy it all 
down to the last sugary crumb. 


As she opened the barnyard gate 
the hens came running toward her. 
Greedy things! they were always 
wanted everything! But just then 
the big rooster caught sight of some 
corn. 

“Toohk! toohk! toohk!"’ he called 


excitedly and when the hens ran to 
see what he had found he stepped 
aside and did not eat until each one 
had taken a share. 


“Perhaps they are not always 
greedy,” thought Milly, walking a 
little more slowly. 

id Biddy was scratching in the 
leaves near by and just then she 
found a worm. “Cluck! Cluck! 
Cluck!’ she called loudly and gener- 
ously divided it among her brood of 
eager chicks. 

“They can get such things every 


day,” said Milly, her cheeks growing 
rather red, and then she went up the 
driveway which led into the great 
hay barn. As she did so Maria came 
up beside her carrying a fat field 
mouse. ‘ 

“Pur-r-T! pur-r-r!"” she called and 
when her kitten came running she 
generously gave the whole titbit to her 
little one and sat by to watch its en- 


joyment . 

Sven the horses were sharing their 
hay at the manger ard the colts nib- 
bled their oats together from the same 


box. Miliy turned and hurried back 
toward the house. At the gate she 
met Edgar. 

“Tt was just looking for you.” he 
said “Mother has given us some 
cookies and we are going to share 
them; you and I and Baby Willy, out 
under the mulberry tree.” 

“I have something to share, too,” 
said Milly happily, so glad that the 
red and white stick was unbitten and 
unbroken 





A Game of Totem 





I. RB. ARMSTRONG 
es five or six players, al- 
re may play A top is 
he illustration and one of 
the four letters, P T N 
A is put on each of 
the four sides of the 
top These signify re- 
spectively; P, put one 
down; T, take one; N, 
nothing and 4A, all. 
Each player is given 
six counters, which 
may be beans, buttons, 
toothpicks or what you 
will. The one starting 
The Top the game, puts down 
one counter and twirls 
the top. If. the .tep stops with 
the letter T on top, he takes 
that . one; if .at the letter N 
he gets nothing, if at--A, all, but 
when: P is turned, each player puts 
down: one. ‘The rest of the players in 
rotation proceed as the first one. 


The player Who gets.all the counters 





wins. Should: the counters all get on 
the table tozether, the player (pro- 
ceeding in the usual manner) who 
first turns A wins. 
A Corn Club Boy 
H. E. 8. 

I: have been very successful this 
past summer. I joined the boys’ corn 
Club: of this state. ‘There is one in 
héearly every state, also potato clubs. 
Hach member has to keep account of 


the work done on the plot and do all 


the work which he can in growing 
the crop. I grew a little over 29 
bushels of corn on my plot. I then 
wrote the story of how I produced 
my crop and at the county institute 
won the first prize of $10 by it. 





How an Oregon Boy Manages 
WILLIAM EDGAR 

My father owns a small farm of 24 
acres. The soil is very fertile and 
well adapted to vegetables. This is 
the way that I have earned spending 
money for myself. Last year I 
Taised tomatoes, cabbage and water- 
melon plants for sale. I sold the first 
two varieties for one-half cent apiece 
and the watermelons for 10 cents 


apiece, making several -dollars that 
Way. Some of the finest plants I set 
out, and by taking great care of them, 
Was able to raise some prize-winning 


vegetables at the county fair. Later, 
I Sent them to the state fair where I 
received first prize again. The work 
Was easy and I enjoyed it. 


College by Selling Apples 





WILLIAM MURPHY, MAINE 

One Maine boy is working his way 
through Bowdoin college by selling 
apples this year His home is near 


©nough to the college town so he can 
be at home Saturdays. Each Satur- 
day morning he loads the market 
Wagon with apples and drives to the 
Neighboring city—a distamce of 10 
Miles. 

By selling directly to the consumer, 
he realizes big profits. Instead of 
Selling at the stores for 50 cents a 
bushel, he sells at the house and re- 
$ $1.50. -A net profit of 
m $5 to $10 is realized on every 





load marketed. Not only does he 
sell apples, but poultry and eggs, in 
fact, anything that will yield a profit. 
He thinks that farmers lose a lot by 
not marketing their own produce 
and that much of the farmer’s pro- 
duce, which is wasted or fed to the 
stock, would bring a good -price if 
marketed in town at the proper time. 





Two Charades 


E. F. PETERS 


My frst the student loves to do, 
And does when he his works review. 
Abode my second proves to be, 
A shelter of expediency. ~ 
Intended is my meaning third, 
Firm purpose makes it ever heard. 
My whole the envy of a king, 
For happiness "twill always bring. 
A State 
[The answer to this is one 
United States]. 
The first, in a great flood, saved many, 


While two, just try; is part of any. 
The next leads always in stripes and in 


stars, 
Wille the last two letters are half of 
a 


of 


rs. 
Placed correctly together, find a state, 
Whose people are, beyond all doubt, first- 


rate. 


North of Fifty-Three 
[From Page 31.] 


mured. “I told him so often that I'd 
make him sweat for his treachery if 
ever I got a chance. Ah well—” 
She put away the money and the 
map, and bestowed a brief scrutiny 
upon herself in the cabin mirror. Six 
months in the wild had given her a 
ruddy color, the glow of perfect 
Physical condition. But her  gar- 
ments were tattered and sadly out 
of date. The wardrobe of the steamer- 





trunk lady had suffered in the win- 
ter’s wear. She was barely present- 
able in the outing suit of corduroy. 


So that she was inclined to be diffi- 
dent about her appearance, and after 
a time when she was not thinking 
of the strange episodes of the imme- 
diate past, her mind, womanlike, be- 
gan to dwell on civilization and de- 
cent clothes. 

So Hazel came again to a city—a 
city that roared and bellowed all its 


manifold noises in her ears, long 
grown accustomed to a vast and 
brooding silence. Mindful of Bill's 


parting word, she took a hack to the 
Ladysmith. And even though the 
hotel was removed from the business 
heart of the city, the rifmble of the 
city’s herculean labors reached her 
far into the night. She lay wakefully, 
staring through her open window at 
the are lights winking in parallel 
rows, listening to the ceaseless hum 
of man’s activities. But at last she 
fell asleep, and dawn of a clean 
spring day awakened her. 


She ate her breakfast, and set 
forth on a shopping tour. To such 
advantage did she put two of the 


hundred-dollar bills that by noon she 
Was arrayed in a semi-tailored suit 
of gray, spring hat, shoes, and gloves 
to match. She felt once more at ease, 
less conscious that people stared at 


her frayed and curious habiliments. 
With a complete outfit of lingerie 
purchased, and a trunk in which to 


store it forwarded to her hotel, her 
immediate activity was at an end, and 
she nad time to think of her next 
move. 

And, brought face to face with that, 
she found herself at something of a 
loss. She had no desire to go back 
to Cariboo Meadows, even to get what 
few personal treasures she had left 
behind. Cariboo Meadows was wiped 
off the slate as far as she was con- 
erned. Nevertheless, she must 
make her way. Somehow she must 
find a means to return the unused 
portion of the—to her—enormous 
sum Roaring Bill had placed in her 


hands. She must make her own 
living. The question that troubled 
her was: How, and where? She had 


her trade at her finger ends, and the 
storied office buildings of Vancouver 
assured her that any efficient stenog- 
rapher could find work. But she 
looked up as she walked the streets 
at the high, ugly walls of brick and 
steel and stone, and her heart mis- 
gave her. 

{To Be Concluded Next 
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for our big catalog showing 
our full line of bicycies for 
sritee quality. iiss eycopedia of epee 
yi sacyc of bicyc 
I it's bye 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
2 ti t and parts for all 
taken tn trade will be closed out 
d out 
at once, at $3 to $8 each. 


wanted fn each town to ride 
exhibit a sample 1915 model furnished by ae 
#t Costs You 


what we offer and 
convinced, 

tires or sundries until you 
offers. WW = 


our fog ond une cheman rite 
MEAD GYCLE CO., Gept.i-76  CHICASO, ELL, 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE 
Prom the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 











Telis all about Paint and Painting for Durability. | 


How to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints 


fadi king and peeling. Valuable ifformation 
free to ou, with Sample Color Cards. Write me. 
IT NO cab save you money. 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W.¥. 
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GEOUHITY MFG. 00. Dept. 125 Toledo Ohio. 
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VIOLIN 
FREE 


Fine, handsome, clear toned, 
good ‘sized Violin of high 
polished, beautiful wood, 
ebony-finished pegs, finger 
board and tail piece,one silver 
string, 3 gut strings, long 
of white horse-hair, bor of 
resin and fine self-instruction 
book. 

Write for 25 cakes Olive Oil 
Castile Soap to sell at 10c a 
cake. We send soap aid 

When sold return $2.50 and 
we send this beautiful Violin 
and outfit exactly as repre- 
sented. 


FRIEND SOAP CO. 





YOU Furnish the Team 
We Furnish the Capital 


If you are honest, capable and ambitious we can set 
you = into a pleasant, profitable and pe - 
hese of your own. Farmers, mechanics and others with 
the right staff in them can make 


$1000 to $3000 Year 
showing farmers our easy sellers. One man wanted in ever, 
county. Exclusive territory. Experience not necessary. 7 
instruct you. Write for particulars and tell us about yourself, 
giving ago. 


THE DUOFORM CO. Dept.S, NORTH JAVA, N, ¥. 











Family size, complete with 4 different 
size plates, self-eharpening. Cuts anything 
edible. Easily operated and cleaned. 


AMERICAN SALES CO., P.O. Box 1460, N.Y. C 
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American Agriculturist. 
Our ad like to 
know where their re- 
Plies come from. 


When You Write 
Advertisers 
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K AN 
| ALMANAC For 1915 


A HANDY ALMANAC. ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AND READY REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
—- = 


It Is 
FREE 


_—, 





Renew your 

subscription 
for one year and 
you get free and 
postpaid for the 
asking one copy 
of this unique 








year book. 
It’s authoritative, 
interesting and 






“different”—there is 
only one Orange Judd 
Year Book, and it’s 














the most complete 








weather. 


q 


the world’s facts 


subscription. 


315 FOURTH AVE. 


This itiwstration is one-fourth the size of the book 


It's a complete almanac, and tells clearly how to forecast the 
It’s a help to the children and gives them a correct summary of 


It brings you in touch with all the current history of the universe. 
It answers in clear and concise form all questions’ in everyday life. 


Convenient in size, handsomely bound, and its 300 pages contain 
more vital matter than can be found in any other one book. 


Send $1.00 NOW for your Subscription 
and get one of these Year Books FREE 


Tue Orance Jupp Year Book anp Atmawnac for 1915 will be sent free 
and postpaid to any old or new subscriber paying $1.00 for one year’s 
Owing to the great value represented in this book, no 
other premium or present can be had when this book is taken. 
ber, this book is not sold alone—only one copy can be had with one sub- 
scription, and it can only be secured in connection with our journal. 


Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


source of up-to-date 
information available. 


Remem- 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Get the Book 





Your name on a post card will 
bring it postpaid. The most beau- 
tiful carriage book ever printed. In 
it there are 200 illustrations and the 
kind of exact information about 
buggy building that will make you 
a better buyer, no matter whether 
you send to Phelps or not. Walk 
through 20 Big Stores and you 
will not find in all of them 
rolled together as many styles as 
I show you in this one big book. 


Free Harness 
Catalog Also 


Sent right along with the buggy 
book. Both Free. Both sent to 
vou postpaid if you just send your 
name and address on a card to 


H. C. Phelps, Pres. 


The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co. 


: Station 5 Columbus, Ohio 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Ask Phelps to Explain 
How He Will Make at’ 





March 13, 1915 
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our Buggy Profit 
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My New Plan | 


A nn ee ee 


FTER building Split Hickory Leaheacidt Scene tamtiacgts see 
Vehicles forfifteen years and firmly | make ever since | began to manu 
establishing the largest business facture vehicles. 
of its kind in the world, I have a new, : 
better proposition for vehicle users. By I want you to know the story. I 
my new 5% planI am able to quote you want you to read and understand 


he lowest prices you have ever seen. J 
Let the book tell you how and why. how my 5% plan will save you 
more money than any plan ever 


Xe | 4 i conceived. 

p i The story is in the book, and I 
Hi i e k ory want you to write for it. 

° vy i 
Vehicles @ 


are rolling over every road in America— 
200,000 of them in use. My big factory is now 
better equipped than ever. I have bought vast 
quantities of raw materials at before-the-war 
prices, and best of all, I have worked out my 
big new 5% plan to save money for you. 

Remember that Split Hickory Vehicles are 
made of selected, second growth hickory— 
split, notsawed. Every process of manufac- 
ture is watched by Phelps. To every buyer 
he holds himself personally responsible. 


Let me save you the profit that goes to 
dealers and jobbers whet you buy other 
high grade vehicles. You can’t afford 
not to have the best, but you don’t want 
to waste money. I’ll give youa 2 Years’ 
Guarantee and I'll prové’ the quality of 
your purchase before you risk a cent. 

Think this over. It don’t make any 
difference where you are or how rough 
and hard your roads. I*l send the 
vehicle to you and then I'll let you 
decide. 

I won’t send any smooth talking 
salesman to bother you. 


of Mi Bod 
of Styles On 


c* a> 


Then if you aren't satisfied, you 
are not out one cent. I'll take 
the buggy off your hands, and 
I'll pay the freight both ways. 


My New Catalog :.:t!3.:2 mst 
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